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BELLE  POWEES'  LOCKET. 


I. 

BELLE  AND  HER  PAPA. 

Dear  little  Belle ! 

There  she  sat  upon  a  low  stool,  doll  and  picture-book 
lying  unheeded  at  her  feet,  as  she  watched  the  slanting 
beams  of  light  which  streamed  in  between  the  crimson 
curtains,  and  poured  life  and  gladness  over  all  within 
the  pleasant  room.  There  she  sat,  watching  them 
thoughtfully,  yet  with  a  half-smile  upon  her  lips;  as 
they  travelled  slowly  and  steadily  from  spot  to  spot, 
now  over  the  carpet,  now  up  the  tablecloth,  now  touch- 
ing the  gilded  mirror-frame,  and  making  it  flash  with 
added  brightness,  and  now  falling  softly  on  a  vase  of 
lovely  flowers,  and  bringing  out  their  brilliant  colours 
in  new  and  more  perfect  beauty.  And  now,  in  their 
noiseless  but  busy  march,  they  fell  upon  her  own  little 
self,  the  brightest  and  sunniest  thing  in  all  the  room  to 
the  loving  eyes  which  watched  her. 

*  What  is  my  darling  thinking  of]'  asked  Mr.  Powers, 
breaking  the  stillness. 

In  an  instant  Belle  was  upon  his  knee  and  nestling 
close  to  him ;  but  she  did  not  answer  his  question  till  it 
was  repeated. 

*  What  were  you  thinking  of,  my  daughter  V  he  asked 
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again,  laying  his  hand  fondly  on  the  little  round  head, 
with  its  short,  dark  rings  of  hair. 

*  About  sunbeams,  papa,'  answered  the  child,  turning 
her  eyes  again  upon  the  bar  of  light,  which  was  now 
quivering  and  shimmering  among  and  over  the  prisms 
of  the  chandelier  above  their  heads. 

*  Ay,  they  are  very  pretty,'  said  her  father. 

*  But  it  was  not  about  those  sunbeams,  papa,  though 
they  did  make  the  thinking  come  into -my  head.  It 
was  about  being  a  sunbeam.  I  would  like  to  be  a  little 
sunbeam,  papa.' 

*  And  so  you  may,  and  so  you  are,  my  darling,'  said 
the  father.  *  You  are  papa's  little  sunbeam,  the  brightest 
sunbeam  he  has  on  earth ;  and  his  way  would  be  very 
dark  and  sad  without  you.' 

*  Yes,  papa,'  said  Belle ;  *  you  mean  I  am  your  com- 
fort ;  and  you  are  my  sunbeam,  papa,  because  you  are  my 
comfort.  But  I  was  thinking  I  would  like  to  be  a  sun- 
beam to  other  people  too.  I  wonder  if  I  could  !  Maggie 
Bradford  says  I  could.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  could,  darling.' 

*  Maggie  does  say  such  nice  things,  papa ;  and  so  does 
Bessie ;  and  sometimes,  when  a  thing  does  not  seem  very 
pleasant,  or  as  if  I  would  like  to  do  it,  they  talk  about  it 
so  that  it  seems  very  nice  indeed,  and  so  very  right,  that 
I  feel  in  a  great  hurry  to  do  it, — that  is,  if  I  do  not  feel 
naughty.  For  do  you  know,  papa,' — and  Belle's  voice 
took  a  mournful  tone, — *  do  you  know,  sometimes  I  am 
so  very  naughty  that  I  feel  like  doing  a  thing  just  because 
I  know  I  oughtn't.  Papa,  could  you  have  believed  that 
ofmer 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Powers,  smiling ;  *  I  could  believe  that 
of  any  one,  Belle.' 
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*  Could  you,  papa  1 '  said  Belle  solemnly.  *  Well,  that 
does  make  me  a  great  relief;  for  when  I  used  to  get 
good  again  after  I  had  been  so  naughty  as  that,  I  used 
to  think  I  must  be  almost  the  wickedest  child  that  ever 
lived.  But  one  day,  when  I  told  Maggie  and  Bessie 
about  it,  Maggie  said  sometimes  she  felt  that  way  too ; 
and  then  we  made  each  other  promise  to  keep  it  a  great 
secret,  and  never  tell  anybody.' 

'  And  so  you  keep  your  promise  by  telling  me  V  said 
her  father. 

*  Oh,  papa !  we  didn't  mean  our  fathers  and  mothers. 
We  don't  think  you're  anybody.' 

*  Thank  you,'  replied  her  father,  taking  the  compli- 
ment as  it  was  meant,  though  somewhat  amused  at  her 
way  of  putting  it.  *  That  is  right,  dear.  It  is  better  for 
little  children  not  to  mean  their  fathers  and  mothers 
when  they  promise  not  to  "  tell  anybody."  ' 

*  Yes,  papa.  And  then,  you  see,  you  have  nobody  but 
me  to  tell  you  secrets,  so  I  would  feel  too  badly  not  to 
do  it.  But  I  want  to  know  about  being  a  sunbeam, 
papa, — ^how  I  can  be  a  sunbeam  to  almost  everybody,  or 
to  a  good  many  people.' 

*  What  did  Maggie  Bradford  say  about  it  ] '  asked  Mr. 
Powers ;  *  let  me  hear  that.' 

*  Why,  it  was  yesterday,  when  I  was  spending  the  day 
with  Maggie  and  Bessie,'  answered  Belle ;  *  and  it  was 
cloudy,  and  the  sun  came  out  from  the  clouds,  and  Maggie 
said —  Papa,  Maggie  is  the  smartest  child.  And  do  you 
know  what  I  heard  Mrs.  Norris  say  about  her  ]  She  said 
Maggie  had  quite  a — quite  a — a — talent — that  was  the 
word — quite  a  talent  for  poetry.  Are  you  not  very  glad, 
papa,  that  my  in-sep-ara-ble  has  a  talent  for  poetryl  Don't 
you  think  that  is  a  pretty  nice  thing  for  a  child  to  have  1 ' 
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*  Very  nice ;  and  I  am  indeed  happy  that  my  feelle  has 
such  a  talented  friend/  said  Mr.  Powers,  who  knew  that 
he  could  not  please  his  little  daughter  more  than  by  join- 
ing in  the  praise  and  admiration  she  showered  upon  her 
young, friends  and  playmates,  Maggie  and  Bessie  Brad- 
ford. *  Very  nice  indeed.  But  still  I  do  not  hear  what 
Maggie  said  about  the  sunbeams.' 

*  Well,  such  a  beautiful  sunbeam  came  out  of  the  cloud, 
papa  !  And  it  made  everything  look  so  bright  and  plea- 
sant, even  though  the  clouds  were  there  yet ;  and  I  said 
if  I  wasn't  myself,  I  would  like  to  be  a  sunbeam,  because 
every  one  was  so  glad  to  see  it,  and  it  seemed  to  make 
things  so  bright  and  happy ;  and  then  Maggie  said  we 
could  be  ourselves  and  sunbeams  too.  Not  really,  true 
sunbeams,  you  know;  but  like  sunbeams,  to  make  all 
bright  and  glad  about  us.  And  she  said  we  did  that 
when  we  helped  each  other,  or  when  we  tried  to  make 
sorry  people  feel  glad,  and  comforted  them,  or  did  a  kind 
thing  that  made  some  one  feel  nice  and  happy.  And 
Bessie  and  I  were  very  proud  of  her  for  saying  such  a 
nice  thing  as  that,  papa ;  and  we  begged  her  to  make 
some  poetry  about  it,  and  she  made  one  verse.  And  then 
Bessie  said  she  believed  we  could  be  sunbeams  for  Jesus 
if  we  chose;  and  she  coaxed  Maggie  to  make  another 
verse  about  that,  and  we  learned  it.  Shall  I  say  them 
to  you,  papa  1 ' 

*  Certainly,'  said  her  father ;  and  Belle  repeated  the 
following  simple  lines,  which  she  evidently  thought  very 
beautiful : 

*  I  wish  I  was  a  sunbeam, 
To  sparkle  all  the  day, 
And  make  all  glad  and  happy 
Who  came  across  my  way. 
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*  I'd  like  to  shine  for  Jesus, 
And  show  to  every  one 
That  all  my  light  and  brightness 
Did  come  from  Him,  my  Sun.' 

'  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  papa  ] '  she  asked 
in  a  tone  of  triumph,  which  showed  her  own  delight  and 
pride  in  her  little  friend's  composition. 

*  I  think  it  very  fair  for  a  nine-years-old  girl,'  answered 
her  father. 

*  I  think  it  is  beautiful,'  said  Belle.  >  Maggie  writes 
lots  and  lots  of  poetry,  and  she  copies  it  all.  Some  of  it 
is  religious  poetry,  and  she  puts  that  in  one  book,  called 
"  Bradford's  Divine  Songs,"  and  she  puts  the  unreligious 
in  another,  called  "  Bradford's  Moral  Poems,"  and  Bessie 
and  I  learn  a  great  deal  of  them.  They're  capital,  and 
she  is  such  a  clever  child.     Bessie  says  she  is.' 

If  Bessie  said  a  thing,  it  must  be  so,  according  to 
Belle's  thinking,  and  her  father  did  not  dispute  the  fact. 
Belle  went  on — 

*  And  that  is  the  kind  of  a  sunbeam  I  would  like  to  be, 
papa,  because  I  suppose  that  is  the  best  kind, — to  have 
the  light  and  brightness  come  from  Jesus ;  and  it  would 
make  me  nicer  and  pleasanter  to  every  one.' 

*  Yes,  my  darling  I ' 

*  But  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  be  much  of  a  sunbeam 
to  any  one  but  you,  papa.  Maggie  and  Bessie  seem  to 
know  how,  without  any  one  telling  them ;  but  I  don't 
know  so  very  well.  They  are  my  sunbeams,  next  to 
you,  I  know  that.     Are  they  not,  papa  1 ' 

*Yes,  indeed,  my  daughter.  God  bless  them!'  said 
her  father,  speaking  from  his  heart,  as  he  remembered 
all  that  these  two  dear  little  girls  had  been  to  his  mother- 
less child, — what  true  *  sunbeams '  they  had  proved  to 
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her,  cheering  and  brightening  the  young  life  which  had 
been  so  eariy  darkened  by  her  great  loss.  Gay,  bright, 
and  happy  themselves,  thej'  were  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  to  pour  some  of  the  sunshine  of  their  own  joy- 
ous hearts  into  those  of  others  who  had  not  so  many 
blessings. 

All  this,  and  more  than  this,  had  her  young  friends 
done  for  the  lonely  little  Belle, — not  only  bringing  back 
the  light  to  her  saddened  eye,  and  the  smiles  to  her  once 
pitiful  face,  but  also  giving  her  a  new  interest,  by  awaken- 
ing in  her  the  wish  to  shed  some  happy  rays  on  the  lot 
of  others,  and  leading  her,  by  the  shining  of  their  own 
example,  to  become  more  obedient,  gentle,  and  unselfish 
than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

*  Daphne  told  me  I  shall  have  a  great  quantity  of 
money  when  I  am  a  great  lady,'  continued  Belle ;  *  and 
then  I  should  think  I  could  be  a  sunbeam  to  ever  so 
many  people,  and  do  ever  so  much  to  make  them  glad 
and  happy.  I'll  build  a  room — oh,  ever  so  big! — and 
bring  into  it  all  the  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind,  and  poor 
people,  and  make  them  have  such  a  nice  time — the 
good  ones,  I  mean.  I  won't  have  any  naughty  people, 
that  do  bad  things.  I  shan't  be  a  sunbeam  to  them,  or 
have  them  in  my  sunbeam  home.  No,  nor  the  disagree- 
able ones  either,  who  don't  have  nice  manners  or  be 
pleasant.  I'll  take  ugly  people,  because  they  can't  help 
it.  But  everybody  can  be  pleasant  and  polite  if  they 
choose,  and  I  shan't  help  the  old  things  who  are  not.' 

*  But  that  is  not  the  way  Jesus  wants  us  to  feel,  dear. 
When  He  was  here  on  earth.  He  taught  us  that  we  must 
try  to  do  good  to  all,  that  we  might  be  the  children  of 
our  Father  in  Heaven,  who,  He  tells  us,  "makes  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
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on  the  just  and  the  unjust."    Do  you  know  what  that 
means  ] ' 

*  Yes,  papa,  I  believe  so,'  answered  Belle,  half  unwill- 
ingly ;  *  I  suppose  it  means  I  ought  to  try  to  be  a  sun- 
beam to  disagreeable  people,  just  the  same  as  if  they 
were  pleasant.* 

*  Belle,*  said  Mr.  Powers,  '  do  you  remember  the  story 
Mrs.  Rush  told  you  of  Lem  and  Dolly,  those  naughty, 
unkind  children  who  treated  your  little  friends  so  badly, 
and  who  were  so  disagreeable  and  rude  in  every  way, 
both  in  looks  and  behaviour]' 

*  Oh  yes,  indeed !  *  answered  Belle,  in  quite  a  diflfer- 
ent  tone  from  that  she  had  last  used.  *  I  never  could 
forget  that  story ;  and  now  I  do  see  what  you  mean, 
papa.  Maggie  and  Bessie  were  sunbeams  to  poor  Lem 
and  Dolly,  for  all  they  were  so  very  naughty  to  them.* 

*  Yes,  dear ;  and  they  lighted  the  path  to  Jesus,  so 
that  Dolly  found  the  way  to  Him  before  she  was  taken 
from  this  world.  And  by  all  that  we  hear,  it  may  be  that 
some  raiy  of  light  has  fallen  across  poor  Lem's  way  too.* 

'  Yes,*  said  Belle  eagerly  ;  *  and  the  other  day  Maggie 
and  Bessie's  papa  had  a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the 
ship  in  which  Lem  is  a  sailor,  and  he  said  he  was  a  really 
good  boy,  and  tried  to  do  rightly  all  he  could.  But, 
papa,  you  see  I  don*t  know  any  very  dirty,  ragged, 
horrid  children  to  be  a  sunbeam  to  ;  so  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I  suppose  when  I  say  my  prayers  I  could  ask  God  to  let 
there  be  some  for  me.  I'll  ask  Him  to-night  to  let  there 
be  six  dirty  beggars,  three  boys  and  three  girls,  that  I 
can  be  good  and  kind  to,  and  show  the  way  to  Him. 
Wouldn't  that  be  a  good  plan,  papa  ]  * 

*  Well,  I  think  I  would  hardly  do  that,*  said  her  father, 
smiling.     *  There  is  quite  enough  of  misery  in  the  world 
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without  asking  for  more  only  that  we  may  cure  it ;  and 
some  of  it  is  pretty  sure  to  come  in  your  way.  But  any 
little  child  may  in  her  daily  life  shed  light  and  brightness 
around  her,  even  though  it  does  not  happen  to  her  to 
find  any  such  special  work  as  was  given  to  your  Maggie 
and  Bessie ;  and  with  the  will  and  heart  to  do  it,  I  think 
my  Belle  will  be  a  sunbeam  indeed  to  all  with  whom  she 
has  to  do.' 

Now,  as  you  may  not  know  the  story  of  which  Belle 
and  her  father  were  speaking,  you  ihay  like  to  hear  some- 
thing about  it,  and  you  shall  have  it  in  a  few  words. 

These  two  little  girls,  Maggie  and  Jessie  Bradford,  the 
young  friends  of  whom  Belle  thought  so  much,  went  one 
summer  to  spend  the  season  among  the  mountains ;  and, 
while  there,  fell  in  with  two  poor,  neglected,  and  wicked 
children,  named  Lem  and  Dolly  Owen.  From  these 
children,  who  seemed  to  love  mischief  and  wickedness 
for  their  own  sake,  and  to  feel  a  spite  toward  all  who 
were  better  oflf  than  themselves,  Maggie  and  Bessie,  and 
indeed  all  their  family,  had  much  to  bear.  Every  petty 
annoyance  and  vexation  which  they  could  invent  was 
tried  by  Lejn  and  Dolly  to  trouble  and  grieve  those  who 
had  never  injured  them.  But  although  it  did  cost  them 
a  hard  Struggle,  the  two  dear  little  girls  had  forgiven  all 
this,  and  so  won  upon  the  miserable  outcasts,  by  the 
sweet,  forgiving  kindness  they  had  shown,  that  the  latter 
were  at  last  brought  to  look  upon  them  as  friends,  and 
to  feel  sorry  for  all  the  evil  they  had  done  to  them.  Nor 
was  this  all.  For  by  their  simple  teachings  and  bright 
example  they  had  pointed  out  to  poor  sick  Dolly  the 
way  to  Jesus ;  and  before  she  died  she  was  led  to  His 
feet,  and  knew  that  He  could  save  her  and  take  her  to 
dwell  with  Him.     So,  happy  and  trusting,  she  had  gone 
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from  a  world  where  she  had  known  little  bat  misery,  to 
that  other  and  better  home  where  sin  and  suffering  never 
come ;  while  Lem,  softened  partly  by  his  sister's  death, 
had  been  put  under  the  care  of  kind  Mr.  Porter  for  a 
while,  and  was  now,  as  yon  have  learned  from  Belle's 
words,  gone  as  a  sailor  boy,  with  a  prospect  and  promise 
of  doing  welL 

All  this,  and  much  more  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat, — since,  if  you  choose,  you  may  learn  all  about  it 
in  a  little  book  caUed  Bessie  anUmg  the  MourUainSy — had 
been  told  to  Belle  by  some  of  Maggie's  and  Bessie's  older 
friends,  and  had,  if  possible,  increased  her  love  and  admi- 
ration for  theuL  She  had  received  such  tenderness  and 
affection  from  them  herself,  this  motherless  little  one, 
and  their  friendship  had  brought  her  such  new  happiness 
and  comfort,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  she  did  in- 
deed look  upon  them  as  her  '  sunbeams  next  to  papa,' 
and  love  them  with  her  whole  heart. 

Whether  Belle -and  her  papa  would  have  talked  much 
more  cannot  be  told,  for  now  they  were  interrupted  by 
a  knock  at  the  door ;  and  when  Mr.  Powers  said,  '  Come 
in,'  a  waiter  obeyed,  bringing  a  note  directed  to — 

'  Miss  Belle  Powers, 
Care  of  her  Papa, 
In  the  hottel, 
IT.  S.  of  America, 
New  York.' 

Happily  this  note  had  not  gone  by  post,  but  had  been 
brought  by  one  servant-man  who  knew  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  and  had  given  it  to  another,  who  brought  it 
directly  to  the  young  lady  whose  name  it  bore.  Other- 
wise I  think  it  just  possible  that  it  might  never  have 
reached  her. 
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II. 

AN  EXCITEMENT. 

*That  is  Maggie's  writing/  said  Belle,  seizing  eagerly 
upon  the  note  as  the  man  handed  it  to  her.  *  I  suppose 
it  is  about  something  nice — Maggie's  notes  always  are — 
Bessie's  too.     Please  read  it  to  me,  papa.' 

Mr.  Powers  did  as  he  was  asked ;  and  when  Belle  had 
opened  the  envelope,  which  was  a  part  of  the  business 
she  must  of  course  attend  to  for  herself,  read  aloud  these 
words,  written  in  Maggie  Bradford's  large,  round  hand  : 

*  Oh,  my  DEAR,  DARLING  Belle, — We  are  so  glad — 
Bessie  and  I  are — that  your  papa  has  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  take  you  away  to  your  home  in  the  south  this 
winter.  And  not  to  have  you  go  in  that  horrid  steamer, 
and  sail  with  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  be  sea-sick,  which 
is  such  a  horrible  fate  that  I  could  not  wish  it  of  my 
worst  enemy,  of  which  I  hope  I  have  none  in  this  worid 
or  that  which  is  to  come.  And  because  we  are  so  glad 
about  it  we  wanted  to  have  a  public  rejoicing,  and  mamma 
says  we  may ;  and  if  you  don't  know  what  a  public  rejoic- 
ing is,  it  means  when  people  are  very  glad  about  some- 
thing, and  want  other  people  to  be  glad  too,  and  so  they 
make  a  great  fuss,  and  have  something  very  nice.  And 
so  in  the  present  case  mamma  says  you  can  come  and 
make  the  public  rejoicing  with  us  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  Lilly  Norris  is  coming  too,  and  Nellie  and  Carrie 
Ransom.  And  mamma  is  going  to  let  us  have  a  very  nice 
supper  and  some  mottoes,  of  which  she  knows  you  are 
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fond,  as  I  suppose  are  all  mankind,  or  ought  to  be  if  they 
have  any  sense,  and  we  think  she  is  the  very  dearest 
mamma  that  ever  lived,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  her  grateful 
child,  as  I  am  yours  till  death,  and  Bessie  the  same. 

*  Maggie  Stanton  Bradford.' 

'  Oh  yes,  1*11  go  !  of  course  I  will,*  said  Belle,  clapping 
her  hands  as  her  father  finished  reading  the  note,  and 
too  much  accustomed  to  going  and  coming  to  and  from 
Mrs.  Bradford's  house  as  she  pleased,  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  permission.  *  Of  course  I'll  go.  And,  papa, 
isn't  this  a  lovely  note  1  and  isn't  Maggie  a  very  clever 
child  to  write  so  nicely '?  I  think  she  writes  just  as  good 
notes  and  letters  as  great  people ;  yes,  I  think  hers  are  a 
good  deal  more  interesting  than  great  people's.  And  she 
makes  me  understand  everything  toa  I'm  glad  she  told 
me  what  a  public  rejoicing  was,  because  I  didn't  know 
before.  And  isn't  that  nice  and  pretty  about  not  going 
away  and  monsters  of  the  deep  ] ' 

*  But  you  must  send  your  answer.    Patrick  is  waiting,' 
•said  Mr.  Powers, 

*  Oh,  to  be  sure,'  said  Belle.  *  Please  write  it  for  me, 
papa;'  and  accordingly  her  father  wrote  as  she  dic- 
tated : — 

'  Dear  Maggie  and  Bessie, — I  think  I  will ;  and  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  making  a  public  rejoicing,  and 
mottoes  and  all  Your  mamma  is  so  good ;  and  I  love 
her  and  you,  and  hope  I'll  be  a  sunbeam  to  everybody. 
Good-bye. — Your  own  dear 

'Belle.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Belle  was  taken  to 
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the  home  of  her  young  playmates  by  Daphne,  the  old 
coloured  nurse  who  took  care  of  her.  She  was  in  very 
good  time,  you  may  be  sure  ;  for  she  insisted  on  going 
immediately  after  her  own  early  dinner,  and  Daphne 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  giving  her  her  own  way  in 
all  things  to  dream  of  disputing  her  wish. 

The  preparations  for  the  *  public  rejoicing' were  not 
quite  finished,  as  might  have  been  expected.  But  th^t 
did  not  much  matter  where  Belle  was  concerned,  for  she 
was  so  much  with  the  little  Bradfords  that  they  looked 
upon  her  almost  as  one  of  their  own  family ;  and  she  was 
at  once  called  upon  by  Maggie  to  *  help  with  the  arrange- 
ments,' which  she  was  quite  ready  to  do. 

'  Mamma  hasn't  had  time  to  buy  the  mottoes  yet,'  said 
Maggie,  *  because  she  couldn't  go  out  this  morning  ;  but 
she  is  going  now,  and  says  we  are  to  go  with  her. 
Don't  you  want  to  come  too,  Belle  ] ' 

Belle  was  only  too  glad  ;  and  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Bradford 
was  ready,  the  three  little  girls,  Maggie,  Bessie,  and  Belle, 
set  forth  with  her  to  make  the  important  purchase. 

As  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  store,  Maggie,  who 
had  skipped  ahead  to  a  corner  they  had  to  turn,  came 
running  back  with  face  all  aglow,  and  eyes  full  of  excite- 
ment. 

*  Oh,  mamma ! '  she  said,  *  there's  such  a  fuss  round  the 
corner,  and  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  pass  it.' 

*  What  is  the  trouble  ] '  asked  Mrs.  Bradford. 

*  I  don't  know.  But  there's  a  crowd,  and  I  saw  a  car- 
riage and  a  policeman ;  and  there's  such  a  fuss  I ' 

*  Well,'  said  Bessie,  who  put  the  most  unbounded  faith 
in  policemen,  *if  there's  a  policeman,  I  suppose  he'll 
settle  it  all  rightly,  won't  he  'i ' 

*  But  you  see  we'll  have  to  pass  it  to  reach  the  sweet- 
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staff  shop,'  said  Maggie.  '  And  maybe  it's  a  dnmken 
man,  or  a  horse,  or  an  animal  escaped  out  of  the 
menagerie,  or  a  mad  dog,  or  some  other  dreadful  ex- 
citement;' and  she  looked  quite  distressed  as  she  finished 
the  list  of  horrors  she  had  imagined. 

'I  think  I  can  take  care  of  you,'  said  her  mother; 
'  and  if  there  should  be  any  danger,  we  will  stop  in  at 
grandmamma's  tiU  it  is  over/ 

Thus  consoled,  but  still  clinging  tight  to  her  mother's 
hand,  Maggie  thought  they  might  venture  to  go  on ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  comer  was  turned,  it  became  quite  plain 
that  there  was  no  danger  for  them,  though  there  was 
indeed  what  she  called  a  'fuss.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  street  was  a  carriage  about  which 
a  crowd  had  gathered,  one  of  the  horses  having  stumbled, 
fallen,  and  broken  his  leg.  On  the  side-walk  stood  a  lady 
in  deep  mourning,  with  a  nurse,  and  a  child  about  Bessie's 
age,  the  latter  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and 
dancing  up  and  down,  seemingly  partly  in  fear,  partly  in 
anger,  for  she  would  not  listen  to  her  mother  and  nurse 
when  they  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  struck  out  her  hands 
passionately  at  the  woman  when  she  tried  to  draw  her 
away  from  her  mother's  side,  so  that  the  lady  might  find 
opportunity  to  speak  to  those  about  her. 

'  Oh,  the  poor  little  girl !  just  see  how  frightened  she 
is,'  said  Bessie. 

'I  am  afraid  she  is  a  little  naughty  too,'  said  her 
mother,  as  the  child  gave  another  furious  scream,  and 
stamped  wOdly  with  both  her  feet  upon  the  pavement ; 
while  the  lady,  who  was  plainly  weak  and  nervous,  drew 
her  hand  across  her  forehead,  as  if  the  uproar  her  little 
daughter  was  making  was  almost  too  much  for  her. 

'  But  I  must  speak  to  the  lady,  and  see  if  I  can  do  any- 
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thing  for  her/  continued  Mrs.  Bradford ;  and  stepping 
up  to  her,  as  she  stooii  a  little  withdrawn  from  the 
crowd,  she  said  kindly,  *  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to 
your 

*  No,  thank  you,*  said  the  lady ;  *  I  am  not  ill,  only 
startled.  And — if  Mabel  would  but  be  quiet  and  let  me 
speak  and  think.' 

Mabel  seemed  inclined  to  do  this  now  that  she  had 
caught  sight  of  the  other  children ;  for,  ceasing  her  loud 
screams,  and  standing  still,  she  stared  open-mouthed  at 
them. 

*  My  house  is  but  a  few  steps  farther  on.  Will  you 
not  come  in  and  rest,  and  compose  yourself]'  asked  Mrs. 
Bradford  of  the  stranger. 

*  No,  thank  you,'  she  answered  again.     *  I  believe  we 

have  but  little  farther  to  go.     Is  not  the  Hotel 

near  here  1 ' 

*  Only  a  street  or  two  off,'  replied  Mrs.  Bradford. 

*  Then  we  will  walk  on,'  said  the  lady  ;  and  directing 
the  nurse  to  bring  some  shawls  from  the  carnage,  she 
thanked  Mrs.  Bradford  for  her  kindness,  and  taking  the 
hand  of  her  little  girl,  would  have  gone  on. 

But  this  did  not  please  the  child,  who  now,  drawing 
back  shaiply  from  her  mother,  said  pettishly — 

*  No  ;  I  wan't  to  go  to  that  lady's  house  and  play  with 
those  nice  little  girls.' 

*  But  we're  not  going  home.  We  are  going  to  the 
sweet-stuff  shop  to  buy  some  mottoes,'  said  Belle. 

When  Mabel  heard  this,  she  said  she  wanted  to  go  to 
the  sweet-stuff  shop  and  buy  mottoes  too;  and  her 
mother,  who,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  gave  way  to  her 
in  everything,  said  she  might  do  so. 

*  But  if  I  go  and  buy  you  mottoes,  will  you  be  a  good 
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girl,  and  come  with  me  to  find  year  ancle  and  little 
cousin  1 '  asked  the  stranger  lady. 

Mabel  promised,  anxioas  now  only  to  secare  the 
mottoes;  and  she  and  her  mother  and  narse  followed 
Mrs.  Bradford  and  oar  little  Mends  to  the  sweet-staff  shop. 

Mrs;  Bradford  politely  waited,  and  let  the  shopwoman 
attend  to  the  stranger  first,  for  she  saw  there  would  be 
small  chance  of  peace  till  the  spoiled  child  had  all  she 
desired. 

All  she  desired !  There  seemed  no  end  to  that.  Not 
only  Maggie  and  Bessie,  but  Belle  also,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  most  unbounded  indulgence,  and  to  have 
every  wish  gratified,  stood  amazed  at  the  number  and 
quantity  of  dainties  which  Mabel  demanded,  and  which 
she  was  allowed  to  have.  Parcel  after  parcel  was  put  up 
for  her,  till  not  only  her  own  hands  and  those  of  her 
already  well-laden  nurse  were  filled  to  overflowing,  but 
those  of  her  mother  also. 

'  Now  do  come,  dear,'  said  the  latter,  when  it  was  im- 
possible that  any  one  of  the  three  could  carry  another 
thing ;  '  let  us  go  and  see  the  little  cousin,  and  she  shall 
share  them  with  you.' 

'  No,  she  shan't,'  whined  Mabel.  '  I  don't  want  little 
cousin,  and  I  shan't  have  her  now.' 

*  Well,  nevermind,  then.  She  is  such  a  nervous  child,' 
said  her  mother,  turning  to  Mrs.  Bradford.  '  She  shall 
not  tease  you  if  you  do  not  choose.  Come,  darling, 
won't  you,  with  poor  mamma  V 

But  it  took  so  much  more  promising  and  coaxing  be- 
fore the  unruly  child  could  be  persuaded  by  her  weary 
but  foolish  mother  to  go  on,  that  Mrs.  Bradford  made 
her  purchases,  and  quitted  the  store  with  her  own  little 
flock,  leaving  Mabel  still  whining  and  ^tting,  and  at  the 
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last  moment  insisting  upon  having  a  sugar  '  Temple  of 
liberty/  which  the  shopwoman  told  her  was  not  for  sale, 
but  only  put  there  for  show. 

*  That's  the  most  spoilt  child  I  ever  saw,'  said  Belle, 
as  they  turned  homewards,  each  little  girl  by  her  own 
desire  laden  with  a  parcel. 

*  Yes,'  said  Maggie,  *  she's  just  the  kind  of  a  child  to 
cry  for  the  moon,  and  get  it  too,  if  she  could ;  but  she 
couldn't.  I'm  glad,'  she  added,  with  an  air  of  deep 
wisdom,  *  that  our  parents  saw  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  didn't  train  us  up  that  way.  What  are  you  laugh- 
ing at,  mamma  1 ' 

But  mamma  made  no  answer ;  the  reason  of  which 
Maggie  took  to  be  that  just  at  that  moment  she  bowed 
to  a  gentlethan  who  was  passing,  and  before  she  could 
repeat  her  question  Bessie  spoke. 

'  I'm  glad  enough  I'm  not  her  little  cousin  she  is  going 
to  see.     I'm  sorry  for  her  cousin.' 

*  So  am  I,'  said  Belle.  '  I  wouldn't  have  such  a  cousin 
as  Mabel  for  anything.     She's  too  horrible.' 

'  You  have  a  cousin  named  Mabel,  though,  haven't 
you  1 '  asked  Maggie. 

*  Yes,  so  I  have ;  but  then  she's  not  one  bit  like  that 
Mabel,  you  know,'  answered  Belle. 

*  You  never  saw  her,  did  you  1 '  asked  Bessie. 

*  No,  because  she  lives  about  a  million  thousand  of 
miles  off,  in  Boston ;  but  she  is  coming  to  see  me  some 
time,'  said  Belle. 

*  But  if  you  never  saw  her,  how  can  you  tell  she  is  not 
one  bit  like  that  child  1 '  asked  Bessie. 

'Why,  how  could  she  be?'  demanded  Belle,  indig- 
nantly. *  Her  mamma  is  my  papa's  own  sister,  and  he'd 
never  have  such  a  foolish  lady  as  that  for  his  sister.     I 
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think  he  wouldn't;'  and  Belle  shook  her  head  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  say  that  such  an  idea  was  to  be 
put  out  of  the  question  at  once. 

*  Yes;  you  know  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  * 
said  Ma^e. 

'  What  does  that  mean  ] '  asked  Bessie. 

*Why,'  answered  Maggie  slowly,  as  she  considered 
how  she  might  make  one  of  her  favourite  proverbs  fit 
the  occasion,  '  it  means — well — ^it  means — that  a  foolish 
mother  is  apt  to  have  a  foolish  child,  and  things  of  that 
kind.     Do  you  understand,  Bessie  ] ' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  Bessie,  looking  at  her  sister  with  admir- 
ing pride ;  *  you  always  make  everything  plain  to  under- 
stand, Maggie.     Doesn't  she,  Belle?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Belle ;  *  she's  an  excellent  interpreter. 
And,  Maggie,  do  you  know  I  told  papa  what  nice 
things  you  said  about  being  sunbeams,  and  told  him 
those  verses  you  made ;  and  oh  !  didn't  he  think  it  was 
splendid !' 

*  I  don't  believe  Mabel  is  much  of  a  sunbeam  to  her 
people,'  said  Bessie.  *l'm  afraid  her  mother  doesn't 
teach  her  to  be.' 

'  No,  indeed,  I  think  she  is  not,'  said  Belle ;  *  and  I 
shouldn't  want  to  be  a  sunbeam  to  her.' 

*  But  our  Father  in  heaven  makes  His  sun  to  shine  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,'  said  Mrs.  Bradford  softly. 
*  Does  not  my  little  Belle  want  to  copy  Him  ] ' 

Just  the  words  her  father  had  used  yesterday  when 
she  was  talking  with  him  on  this  very  subject.  They 
set  Belle  thinking ;  and  she  walked  more  quietly  on 
towards  the  house,  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  if  she 
could  *  be  a  sunbeam '  to  such  a  disagreeable  child  as  the 
one  she  had  just  seen. 

B 
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She  had  not  quite  decided  when  they  reached  Mrs. 
Bradford's  door,  and  there  for  the  time  her  thoughts 
were  taken  up  with  her  play  and  playmates. 

But  Mrs.  Bradford  was  rather  amused  when,  one  of 
the  dolls  being  supposed  to  have  behaved  badly,  Belle 
was  overheard  to  say — 

'  This  child  must  be  punished  severely,  she  is  so  very 
nervous.' 
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III. 
AN  UNPLEASANT  SURPRISE. 

The  *  public  rejoicing '  had  not  nearly  come  to  an  end, 
when,  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  she  was  accustomed 
to  go  home.  Belle  saw  Daphne  entering  the  play-room. 
Daphne's  turbaned  head  was  thrown  back,  and  her  lips 
pursed  up  in  a  manner  which  showed  Belle  that  she  was 
not  pleased  with  something  or  some  one.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  old  nurse's  displeasure,  Belle 
knew  well  enough  that  it  would  never  be  visited  on  hei* ; 
and  Daphne's  appearance  just  at  the  moment  when  she 
was  so  delightfully  engaged  did  not  suit  her  at  all. 

'You  haven't  come  to  take  me  home  already  1'  she 
said. 

*  But  I  has,  honey ;  more's  de  shame,'  said  Daphne, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  affection  at  her  little 
mistresS;  while  a  chorus  of  exclamations  arose  from  all 
the  children. 

*  I  shan't  go  now  !  It's  too  early,'  said  Belle.  *  Why, 
it  isn't  near  dark,  Daphne.     Did  papa  send  you  ? ' 

*  S'pose  he  tinks  he  did,'  replied  Daphne ;  *  but  I  specs 
dere's  a  new  missis  come  to  ban',  what  tinks  she's  goin' 
to  turn  de  worl'  upside  down.     'Pears  like  it.' 

*Whatf  said  Belle,  not  understanding  such  mys- 
terious hints,  yet  seeing  something  was  wrong ;  and  Mrs. 
Bradford  asked,  '  What  are  you  talking  about.  Daphne  1 ' 

*  I'se  been  bidden  to  hoi'  my  tongue,  and  I  neber  talks 
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if  I  ain't  got  leave,'  answered  Daphne,  with  another  toss 
of  her  turban  and  seveml  displeased  sniffs. 

*  But  you're  talking  now,  only  we  don't  know  what  it's 
about,'  said  Bessie. 

To  this  Daphne  made  no  answer,  except  by  closing 
her  eyes  in  a  resigned  manner,  and  giving  a  sigh  which 
seemed  to  come  from  her  very  shoes. 

*I  shan't  go  home,  anyhow,'  said  Belle;  Hhe  party 
isn't  near  out.' 

*Not  when  papa  wants  you,  dearl'  said  Mrs.  Bradford 
gently. 

Belle  gave  a  sigh,  which  sounded  like  the  echo  of 
Daphne's;  but  she  made  no  further  objection  when 
her  nurse  brought  her  hat  and  prepared  to  put  it  on. 
Daphne  clapped  on  the  hat,  giving  a  snap  to  the  elastic 
which  fastened  it  that  really  hurt  the  child,  though  she 
was  far  from  intending  to  do  so.  Then  she  seized  her  in 
both  arms  and  gave  her  a  loud,  sounding  kiss. 

*  You  just  'member  you  alius  got  yer  ole  mammy, 
whatever  else  you  loses,  my  honey,'  she  said.  By  this 
time  not  only  little  Belle  and  the  other  children,  but 
Mrs.  Bradford  also,  thought  something  dreadful  must 
have  happened ;  although  the  latter  did  know  that 
Daphne  was  sometimes  foolish,  and  very  apt  to  make 
a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill. 

*  What's  the  matter  1  Where's  my  papa  1 '  said  Belle 
in  a  frightened  tone.     *  Is  he  lost  ] ' 

*  He's  safe  in  de  hotel,  dear,'  said  Daphne.  She  never 
condescended  to  say  home.  *  Home '  was  far  away,  down 
on  the  dear  old  Georgia  plantation.  *He's  safe  in  de 
hotel ;  that  is,  if  somebody  ain't  worrit  de  eyes  out  his 
head  or  de  head  off  his  shoulders.  You  come  along, 
Miss  Belle,  'fore  all  yer  tings  is  gone  to  rack  an'  ruin.' 
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*What  is  the  matter,  Daphne]'  said  Mrs.  Brad 
ford. 

*I  telled  yer,  missis,  I  ain't  got  leave  for  talk;  an' 
I  neber  breaks  orders,  no  way.  But  I'se  been  for- 
getten.  Dere's  a  letter  what  Massa  Powers  send  you ; ' 
and  diving  into  the  depths  of  her  enormous  pocket, 
Daphne  produced  a  note,  which  she  handed  to  Mrs. 
Bradford.  The  lady  opened  and  read  it;  while  Belle 
watched  her,  fearing  some  evil.  But  Mrs.  Bradford 
smiled  and  looked  rather  pleased,  and  said  to  Belle — 

'  It  is  all  right,  darling.  Run  home  now ;  papa  has  a 
great  pleasure  for  you.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  the  length  and  depth 
of  the  sniff  with  which  Daphne  heard  this ;  but  Belle  did 
not  notice  it,  and  was  now  rather  in  haste  to  say  good- 
bye and  to  go  to  her  papa. 

*  I  wouldn't  say  anything  more  if  I  were  you,  Daphne,' 
said  Mrs.  Bradford,  following  them  out  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs. 

*Dear!  I  ain't  said  nothin',  missis,'  said  Daphne. 
Didn't  her  pa  forbid  it  1  on'y  some  folks  is  so  blin'.' 

*  Who's  blind  ]    Not  papa  ] '  said  Belle. 

*It  am  a  kin'  of  sperit  blin'ness  I'se  speakin'  ob, 
honey,'  said  Daphne.  '  Talk  ob  spilin'  chillen,  indeed  ! 
Dere's  some  what's  so  bad  by  natur',  you  couldn't  make 
'em  no  wuss  if  you  tried  all  de  days  ob  yer  life.' 

With  which  she  disappeared,  banging  the  front  door 
after  Belle  and  herself  with  a  force  which  told  that  she 
was  anxious  for  some  object  on  which  she  might  safely 
vent  her  displeasure. 

Belle  talked  and  questioned  all  the  way  home,  but 
received  for  answer  only  the  same  mysterious  and  alarm- 
ing hints ;  till  the  child  hardly  knew  whether  to  believe 
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that  something  dreadful  had  taken  place,  or  that  she  was 
going  home  to  the  promised  pleasure. 

*  Now,  Miss  Belle,'  said  the  foolish  old  woman,  as  they 
crossed  the  hall  on  which  Mr.  Powers'  rooms  opened, 
*  you  min '  I  ain't  goin'  for  let  you  be  snubbed  and  kep' 
under.  You  come  and  tell  yer  ole  mammy  ebery  ting ; 
an'  I'll  figlit  yer  battles,  if  de  French  nusses  is  got  sich 
fly-away  caps  on  der  heads.' 

So  she  opened  the  door  of  their  own  parlour;  and 
Belle,  feeling  a  little  worried  and  a  little  cross  at  the 
interruption  to  her  afternoon's  pleasure,  passed  in. 

What  did  she  see  ] 

Upon  the  sofa,  beside  her  papa,  sat  a  lady  dressed  in 
deep  mourning  ;  and  upon  his  knee — was  it  possible  1 — 
yes,  upon  papa's  knee,  in  her  own  proper  place,  was  a 
little  girl,  quite  at  her  ease,  and  sitting  as  if  she  had  a 
right  and  belonged  there.  And — could  it  bel — Belle 
took  a  second  look — ^it  really  was  the  child  who  had 
been  so  naughty  and  shown  herself  so  spoiled.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  near  the  door,  utterly  amazed,  and 
speechless  with  displeasure. 

Now  Belle  was  what  is  called  a  generous  child, — that 
is,  she  would  readily  give  away  or  share  what  she  had 
with  others ;  but  she  was  jealous  of  the  affection  of  those 
she  loved,  especially  of  her  papa's.  He  was  her  own,  her 
very  own.  All  his  tenderness  and  petting  must  be  for 
her.  She  could  hardly  bear  that  he  should  caress  even 
her  beloved  Maggie  and  Bessie ;  and  if  it  chanced  that 
he  did  so,  she  would  immediately  claim  a  double  portion 
for  herself.  She  was  quick  and  bright  too ;  and  now  she 
saw  in  a  moment  the  cause  of  all  Daphne's  mysterious 
hints  and  melancholy,  and  they  helped  to  increase  the 
angry,  jealous  feeling  in  her  own  heart.    Daphne  had 
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feared  that  this  naughty,  coDtrary  child  was  coming  to 
interfere  with  her;  and  Belle  feared.it  now  herself.  In- 
deed, was  it  not  plain  enough  already  1  There  she  was 
on  papa's  knee,  the  seat  to  which  no  one  but  herself  had 
a  right ;  and  papa's  arm  was  about  her. 

*Ck)me  here,  my  darling.  Come  and  speak  to  your 
aunt  and  little  cousin,'  said  Mr.  Powers. 

And  now  Belle  spoke,  indeed,  but  without  moving  one 
step  forward,  and  with  a  very  different  tone  and  manner 
from  those  which  her  father  expected. 

*  Come  off  from  there ! '  she  said,  in  a  low,  deep  tone 
of  intense  passion.  *  Come  off  from  there  1  That's  my 
place  j  he's  my  papa.  You  shan't  have  him,  and  I  shan't 
have  you.  You're  not  my  cousin;  I  won't  have  you, 
bad,  bad  girl ! ' 

She  said  this  with  her  face  perfectly  white  with  rage, 
her  eyes  flashing ;  and  she  stood  bolt  upright,  her  two 
little  hands  clenched  and  stretched  downwards  on  either 
side.  Then  the  colour  came  fast  and  deep,  rising  to  the 
very  roots  of  her  hair;  her  lips  were  drawn,  and  her 
little  bosom  heaved. 

Mr.  Powers  knew  what  this  meant.  Putting  Mabel 
hastily  from  his  knee,  he  rose  and  walked  over  to  Belle. 
When  Belle  was  a  baby,  and  little  more  than  a  baby,  she 
had  the  naughty  habit,  when  anything  displeased  her, 
of  holding  her  breath  until  she  was  almost  choked  and 
purple  in  the  face.  Other  children  have  this  ugly  way, 
which  is  not  only  naughty,  but  dangerous.  But  Belle's 
mamma  had  broken  her  off  this  when  she  was  very  young ; 
and  it  was  a  long,  long  time  since  her  father  had  seen 
her  do  it. 

But  it  was  coming  now,  and  must  be  stopped  at 
once. 
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*  Belle  !  *  he  said  sharply,  and  almost  sternly,  laying  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder, — *  Belle  ! ' 

It  did  seem  hard,  but  it  was  necessary,  and  was,  Mr. 
Powers  knew,  the  only  way  to  bring  his  angry  little  child 
to  her  senses.  It  was  enough.  She  caught  her  breath 
hard,  then  gave  one  or  two  deep  sobs,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears,  at  the  same  time  turning  and  trying  to 
run  away. 

Poor  child  !  It  seemed  to  her  that  this  was  proof  of 
her  jealous  fears.  Papa  had  never  spoken  so  to  her 
before,  and  it  was  all  because  of  that  strange  child  who 
was  coming  in  her  place.  So  she  thought,  and  only 
wanted  to  run  away  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

But  her  father  caught  her,  took  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  now  spoke  to  her  in  the  tenderest  tones,  covering 
her  wet  face  with  kisses,  and  trying  to  soothe  her. 

Belle  knew  that  she  had  been  naughty — oh  !  very 
naughty — but  she  still  felt  very  much  injured;  and 
although  after  a  time  her  sobs  became  less  violent,  she 
clung  tightly  to  her  papa,  and  kept  her  face  hidden  on 
his  bosom,  shedding  there  the  tears  which  brought  no 
healing  with  them,  because  they  came  from  anger  and 
jealousy,  and  obstinately  refusing  to  look  up  or  speak  to 
her  aunt  and  cousin. 

And  yet,  if  Belle  had  been  told  but  yesterday  that  she 
was  soon  to  see  this  little  cousin,  she  would  have  been 
delighted.  They  had  never  met  before,  for  Mrs.  Walton, 
Mabel's  mother,  had  been  living  abroad  for  many  years ; 
the  little  Mabel  had  been  born  there,  and  there  several 
brothers  and  sisters  had  died.  Perhaps  this  last  was  one 
reason,  though  it  was  certainly  no  good  excuse,  that 
Mabel  had  been  so  much  indulged. 

For  some  months  there  had  been  talk  of  their  coming 
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home,  but  their  appearance  just  at  this  time  was  quite 
unexpected.  Young  readers  will  not  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  brought  them;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
here  they  were,  the  steamer  having  brought  them  to 
Boston,  whence  Mr.  Walton  had  sent  on  his  wife  and 
child,  he  staying  behind  to  attend  to  some  business. 

Mrs.  Walton  had  thought  to  give  her  brother  an 
agreeable  surprise;  and  so  she  had,  for  he  had  been 
longing  to  see  her,  and  to  have  her  help  in  the  training 
of  his  motherless  little  Belle.  But  Mrs.  Walton  and 
Mabel  had  not  been  with  him  half  an  hour  before  he 
began  to  think  that  Belle  would  do  quite  as  well  without 
the  training  which  Mabel  received. 

The  child  had  been  clamorous  to  see  her  young  cousin 
from  the  first  moment  of  her  arrival ;  but  Daphne,  un- 
willing to  call  her  darling  from  her  afternoon's  pleasure, 
had  invented  one  excuse  after  another,  till  Mr.  Powers 
had  insisted  that  she  should  bring  Belle. 

The  jealousy  of  the  old  coloured  nurse,  who  was 
already  put  out  at  Mabel's  wilful,  pettish  behaviour, 
and  the  way  in  which  she  was  allowed  to  handle  and 
pull  about  all  Belle's  toys  and  treasures,  was  immediately 
aroused  at  the  idea  that  her  nursling  should  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  new-comer ;  and  she  had  shown  this  in  the 
manner  which  had  awakened  a  like  feeling  in  Belle  the 
moment  the  child  discovered  the  cause. 

Mrs.  Walton  was  vexed,  as  indeed  she  might  well  be, 
at  the  reception  which  Belle  had  given  to  herself  and 
Mabel ;  but  the  weak  and  foolish  mother  readily  excused 
or  overlooked  in  her  own  child  those  very  faults  which 
she  saw  so  plainly  in  her  little  niece. 

At  first  Mabel  had  been  too  much  astonished  at  Belle's 
outbreak  to  do  more  than  stand  and  look  at  her.     But 
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when  her  cousin's  cries  were  quieted,  and  she  lay  still 
with  her  face  hidden  on  her  father's  shoulder,  giving 
long,  heaving  sobs,  she  began  to  whine  and  fret,  and  to 
insist  that  Belle  should  be  made  to  come  and  play  with 
her,  and  show  her  a  set  of  carved  animals,  one  of  Belle's 
choicest  treasures,  which  Mr.  Powers  had  rescued  from 
her  destructive  little  fingers. 

*My  dear  brother,'  said  Mrs.  Walton,  *it  is  indeed 
time  that  your  child  was  put  under  other  female  manage- 
ment than  that  of  servants.     She  is  quite  spoiled,  I  see.' 

Here  a  prolonged  sniff,  ending  in  something  very  like 
a  groan,  came  from  near  the  door  where  Daphne  still 
stood;  while  Belle,  feeling  that  both  she  and  her  de- 
voted nurse  had  been  insulted,  kicked  out  indignantly 
with  her  little  feet. 

But  her  father's  hand  was  on  the  nestling  head  ;  and  he 
said  very  quietly,  pouring  oil  on  the  wounded  spirits — 

*  My  Belle  and  her  Daphne  could  not  well  do  without 
one  another;  and  Belle  is  much  less  spoiled  than  she 
used  to  be.  She  is  a  pretty  good  girl  now,  thanks  to 
the  kind  teachings  she  has  had,  and  her  own  wish  to 
profit  by  them.  Mrs.  Bradford,  the  mother  of  her  little 
friends  Maggie  and  Bessie,  has  been  very  good  to  her ; 
so  has  her  teacher,  Miss  Ashton,  and  several  other  lady 
friends; — so  that  she  has  not  been  left  lately  without 
proper  training,  even  if  her  papa  and  old  nurse  do  in- 
dulge and  pet  her  perhaps  a  little  too  mucL  Belle  and 
I  are  all  in  all  to  one  another  now,  and  she  knows  I 
want  her  to  be  a  good  girl.  It  is  a  long,  long  time  since 
she  has  had  such  a  naughty  turn  as  this,  and  I  know  she 
is  sorry  and  ashamed.' 

Ashamed  Belle  certainly  was ;  but  I  am  afraid  she  was 
not  sorry — at  least,  not  truly  sorry — for  she  was  quite 
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determined  not  to  look  up  or  speak  to  her  aant  and 
cousin ;  and  she  nursed  the  angry  feelings  in  her  little 
heart,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  thej  were  both  quite 
unbearable. 

She  was  the  more  sure  of  this  when  they  all  went 
together  into  the  dining-room.  Belle  was  accustomed  to 
go  there  with  her  father,  and  to  eat  her  simple  supper 
while  he  dined ;  and  indulged  though  she  was,  she  nerer 
thought  of  fretting  or  asking  for  that  which  he  said  was 
not  proper  for  her.  But  Mabel  called  for  everything 
that  she  fancied,  and  was  allowed  to  have  all  manner  of 
rich  dainties,  her  mother  answering  when  Mr.  Powers 
interfered — 

'  It  don't  do  to  refuse  her  anything,  she  is  so  nervous 
and  excitable.  I  have  to  manage  her  the  best  way  I 
can.' 

Probably  Mr.  Powers  thought  the  management  which 
fell  to  the  share  of  his  motherless  little  Belle  was  better 
and  more  profitable  than  that  bestowed  upon  Mabel, 
whose  mother  was  always  with  her. 

It  was  the  same  thing  when  they  went  up-stairs  again. 
Mabel  wanted  to  stand  in  the  gallery  above,  and  look 
down  into  the  great  hall  below,  where  were  lights,  and 
numbers  of  people  coming  and  going ;  and  all  the  plead- 
ings and  promises  of  her  tired  mother  could  not  persuade 
her  to  go  on  to  their  room,  where  the  nurse  was  engaged 
unpacking. 

But  her  uncle,  who  was  tired  of  all  this  wilfulness, 
soon  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  unclasping  the  little  hands  which 
held  so  obstinately  to  the  banisters,  lifting  and  carrying 
her  to  her  mamma's  room,  where  he  set  her  down  with- 
out a  word. 

Mabel  was  so  unused  to  such  firm  interference  with 
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her  wishes,  and  was  so  astonished  at  it,  that  she  quite 
forgot  to  scream  or  struggle  till  he  had  gone  away  and 
the  door  was  shut  upon  her.  Then  she  made  up  for  lost 
time  ;  but  we  will  leave  her  and  go  with  Belle. 

Her  father  saw  that  she  was  in  no  mood  for  advice  or 
reproof, — just  now  either  would  only  add  to  her  sudden 
and  violent  jealousy  of  her  cousin  ;  so  he  determined  to 
pass  over  her  naughtiness  for  to-night,  and  hoped  that 
she  would  be  more  reasonable  in  the  morning.  She  her- 
self said  not  a  single  word  about  what  had  passed,  or 
about  her  aunt  and  cousin, — at  least,  not  to  her  papa ; 
but  when  Daphne  was  putting  her  to  bed,  both  the  little 
one  and  the  old  woman  found  enough  to  say  to  one 
another  :  Belle  telling  her  nurse  how  she  had  met  Mabel 
that  day,  and  how  the  latter  had  behaved ;  while  Daphne 
encouraged  her  to  say  as  many  unkind  things  as  she 
would,  and  made  the  most  of  all  Mabel's  spoiled,  trouble- 
some ways. 

Poor  little  Belle !  She  could  hardly  say  her  prayers 
that  night,  and  went  to  bed  feeling  more  unhappy  than 
she  had  done  for  many  a  long  day. 
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IV. 

SUNLIGHT. 

Things  were  no  better  the  next  morning. 

Mrs.  Walton  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast,  but 
Mabel  chose  to  go  with  her  uncle  and  cousin.  She  was 
in  a  better  humour  than  she  had  been  the  night  before, 
and  would  willingly  have  made  friends  with  Belle  if  the 
latter  would  have  allowed  her  to  do  so.  She  was  less 
unruly  and  wilful  at  the  table  also ;  for  after  the  way  in 
which  her  uncle  had  compelled  her  to  obey  last  night, 
she  was  a  little  afraid  of  him,  and  had  an  idea  that  he 
would  not  allow  her  to  have  her  own  way  in  the  manner 
her  papa  and  mamma  did.  She  did  not  like  him  the  less 
for  that,  though ;  and  when  she  asked  for  one  or  two 
things  which  he  did  not  think  proper  for  her,  submitted 
quietly  to  his  refusal,  and  took  what  he  offered  instead. 
As  for  Belle,  she  not  only  would  not  speak  to  her  cousin 
beyond  the  unwilling  '  good  morning '  which  she  uttered 
by  her  father's  orders,  but  she  would  not  appear  to  be 
conscious  of  her  presence  at  all,  never  lifting  her  eyes  to 
her,  and  if  she  was  forced  to  turn  her  face  that  way, 
making  a  pretence  of  looking  over  Mabel's  head  or  be- 
yond her.  And  when  they  returned  to  their  own  parlour, 
where  Mrs.  Walton  now  sat.  Belle  gathered  every  toy, 
book,  or  other  trifle  that  belonged  to  her,  put  them  in  a 
closet  given  for  her  use,  and  with  some  difficulty  turned 
the  key  and  took  it  out ;  then  planted  herself  with  her 
back  against  the  door,  as  if  she  thought  the  lock  not 
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enough  to  keep  MabeFs  hands  from  her  treasures,  stand- 
ing there  with  a  look  of  the  most  determined  obstinacy 
and  sullenness. 

Such  behaviour  was  not  at  all  like  Belle,  and  her  papa 
scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  Even  in  her  most 
wilful  days  she  had  never  shown  herself  selfish  or  sulky ; 
and  knowing  that  she  now  felt  herself  aggrieved  and 
injured  by  Mabel's  presence,  and  fearing  to  excite  fresh 
jealousy,  he  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  her. 

As  for  the  little  girl  herself, — no  matter  how  much  of 
all  this  had  been  caused  by  old  Daphne, — Belle  knew 
well  that  she  was  very  naughty,  but  she  determined  to 
persist  in  that  naughtiness  so  long  as  Mabel  should  be 
there. 

To  describe  Daphne's  high-mightiness,  not  only  with 
Mabel  and  the  French  nurse,  but  also  with  Mrs.  Walton, 
would  be  impossible.  She  carried  her  turban  so  straight, 
and  moved  and  spoke  so  stiffly,  that  she  almost  awed 
even  her  little  mistress ;  and  Mabel  was  quite  afraid  of 
her.  Nor  would  she  give  anj^  help  or  information  to  the 
French  woman,  pretending  not  to  understand  her  Eng- 
lish, which,  although  broken,  was  plain  enough. 

*  Dere  ain't  no  use  yer  talkin'  to  me,'  she  said.  *  I 
.  don't  unnerstan'  yer,  nor  I  ain't  goin'  to.  I'se  alius  been 
fetched  up  'mong  de  Peytons, — Miss  Belle's  mamma  she 
was  a  Peyton, — an'  I'se  used  to  fust-rate  English;  an' 
me  an'  Miss  Belle  we  alius  uses  it,  and  neber  can  unner- 
stan' no  low  talk.  'Sides,  I'm  deaf  as  a  post  dis  momin', 
and  can't  hear  no  way.' 

Daphne  was  troubled  with  a  convenient  kind  of  deaf- 
ness, which  always  came  on  when  she  did  not  wish  to 
hear  a  thing. 

So  Mr.  Powers,  knowing  that  both  Belle  and  Daphne 
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mast  be  brought  to  their  senses  and  to  better  behaviour, 
but  not  seeing  exactly  the  way  to  do  it  without  making 
matters  worse,  betook  himself  to  his  good  friend  Mrs. 
Bradford  to  ask  advice. 

'  What  am  I  to  do  T  he  said,  when  he  had  finished  his 
story.  '  If  I  punish  Belle  or  reprove  Daphne,  they  are 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  it  will  give  fresh  food  for 
jealousy  and  bad  feeling  to  both ;  and  yet  I  cannot  let 
this  go  on.' 

*  Certainly  not,'  said  Mrs.  Bradford.  *  But  before  we 
try  punishment  or  reproof,  let  us  see  what  a  little  man- 
agement and  kindness  will  do.  Suppose  you  send  Belle, 
and,  if  Mrs.  Walton  will  allow  it,  Mabel  with  her,  to 
spend  the  day  with  my  children.' 

*My  sister  will  allow  anything  the  child  fancies,  I 
fear,'  the  gentleman  answered  with  a  sigh.  '  But  you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  undertaking.  A  more  ungovern- 
able and  ungovemed  child  than  my  little  niece  would  be 
hard  to  find;  and  I  fear  that  neither  you  nor  your 
children  would  pass  a  pleasant  day  with  Belle  and 
Mabel  here,  especially  if  Belle  continues  in  her  present 
mood.' 

'I  do  not  fear  that  she  will,'  said  Mrs.  Bradford. 
*  Maggie  and  Bessie  being  of  her  own  age,  and  having 
a  great  sympathy  for  her,  may  be  able  to  do  more  in 
their  simple  way  to  charm  the  evil  spirit  than  we  older 
people  can.  As  for  Mabel,  if  she  will  come,  she  will  be 
under  some  restraint  here,  as  we  are  all  strangers  to  her.' 

*  Ah !  you  do  not  know  her,'  said  Mr.  Powers.  *  I 
was  a  stranger  to  her  until  yesterday,  and  yet ' —  His 
look  and  the  shrug  of  his  shoulders  spoke  as  strongly  as 
the  unfinished  sentence  could  have  done. 

*  Never  mind.     Send  her,'  said  the  lady.     *  I  will  not 
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let  her  annoy  the  other  children  or  me  too  much,  and  I 
may  do  her  some  good.' 

*  Yes/  said  he  gratefully ;  *  I  know  that  you  and  yours 
never  shrink  from  doing  good  to  others  because  the  task 
may  not  be  an  agreeable  one.  But  do  you  mean  to  keep 
a  house  of  correction,  or,  I  should  say,  of  good  influences, 
for  all  incorrigibly  spoiled  children  1 ' 

*  Not  exactly,'  said  Mrs.  Bradford,  returning  his  smile. 
'  And  I  believe  I  have  our  little  Belle  more  than  Mabel 
in  my  mind  just  now.  But  let  them  both  come,  and  we 
will  see  if  we  cannot  send  them  back  to  you  this  evening 
in  better  and  happier  moods.' 

Repeating  his  thanks,  Mr.  Powers  bade  her  good-bye 
and  went  home,  where  he  found  that  Belle  had  quitted 
her  stand  at  the  closet-door,  Mabel  having  gone  out. 
For  when  the  latter  found  that  she  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  have  her  cousin's  toys,  she  raised  such  an  uproar  as 
soon  as  her  uncle  was  out  of  the  way,  that  her  mother 
promised  her  everything  and  anything  she  chose,  and 
had  sent  her  out  with  the  maid  to  purchase  all  manner 
of  playthings. 

Belle  was  glad  to  hear  that  she  was  to  go  to  the 
Bradfords' ;  and  even  when  she  learned  that  Mabel  was 
to  accompany  her,  she  still  felt  a  satisfaction  in  it,  be- 
cause she  was  sure  that  the  children  would  sympathize 
with  her,  and  be  as  *  offended '  with  Mabel  as  she  was 
herself.  She  was  wild  to  go  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  her  cousin ;  and  her  papa  consented-  that  she  should 
do  so,  hoping  that  Mrs.  Bradford  and  the  children  would 
bring  her  to  a  better  state  of  feeling  before  Mabel  made 
her  appearance. 

Somewhat  to  Belle's  surprise,  she  found  Bessie  rather 
more  ready  than  Maggie  to  resent  her  supposed  injuries. 
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Bessie  did  not,  it  is  true,  encourage  her  in  her  naughty- 
feelings,  or  in  returning  evil  for  evil ;  but  she  had  been 
so  shocked  by  Mabel's  behaviour  on  the  day  before, 
that  she  could  not  wonder  at  Belle's  dislike.  More- 
over, Bessie  was  a  little  inclined  to  jealousy  herself; 
and  although  she  struggled  hard  with  this  feeling,  and 
showed  it  but  seldom,  she  was  now  ready  to  excuse  it, 
and  find  just  cause  for  it  in  Belle. 

But  Maggie  was  disposed  to  look  at  things  in  a  more 
reasonable  light,  and  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

*  Why,  Belle,'  she  said  cheerily,  *  I  should  think  you'd 
be  glad,  because  now  you  can  be  a  sunbeam  to  your 
cousin,  and  try  to  do  her  good.' 

*1  think  I  shan't  be  a  sunbeam  to  her,'  said  Belle. 
*  I'll  be  nothing  but  an  ugly  old  black  cloud,  that  blows 
a  great  deal,  and  has  thunder  and  lightning  out  of  it; 
and  it's  just  good  enough  for  her.' 

And  at  that  moment,  indeed,  little  Belle  looked  much 
more  like  a  thunder-cloud  than  like  a  sunbeam. 

*  I  can't  bear  her.  I  believe  I  hate  her,  and  I'm  going 
to  do  it  too,'  she  continued. 

*  But  that  is  naughty,'  said  Bessie. 

'  I  don't  care ;  it  is  true,*  said  Belle.  *  I  can  say  the 
truth,  can't  I  ] ' 

*  Well,  yes,'  answered  Bessie,  *  when  it's  the  good  truth ; 
but  if  it's  a  naughty  truth,  it's  better  to  keep  it  in.' 

*  What  did  Mabel  do  to  you  to  make  you  so  mad  ] ' 
asked  Maggie. 

*  Why,  she — she ' —  and  Belle  hesitated  a  little,  rather 
ashamed  of  herself  now,  as  she  found  how  small  cause 
of  complaint  she  really  had — *  why,  she  took  my  things 
when  I  didn't  say  she  might.  She  wanted  my  carved 
animals  too,  that  Uncle  Ruthven  gave  me;  but  papa 
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didn't  let  her  have  them,  and  I  wouldn't  either.  I  put 
them  away,  and  wouldn't  let  her  look  at  them, — no,  not 
one  tiny  little  thing.' 

*  But,  Belle,  dear,  you  don't  be  selfish  with  your  things 
generally,'  said  Bessie.  *  Why  won't  you  even  let  Mabel 
see  them  ] ' 

*  Because  she's  too  much  spoiled,'  said  Belle ;  '  and  I 
believe  she'd  go  -and  break  them  all  up.  I  don't  know 
that  she  would,  but  I  believe  she  would.' 

*  But  we  oughtn't  to  believe  bad  things  about  people  if 
we  don't  know  them,'  persisted  Bessie. 

*  I  shan't  let  her  have  my  things  anyhow,'  replied 
Belle ;  *  and  I'm  going  to  try  and  have  her  sent  out  of 
the  country  too.* 

'  How  can  you  ] '  said  Maggie.  *  They  have  a  right  to 
stay  here  if  they  want  to.' 

*  I'll  coax  papa  to  write  a  letter  to  the  President,  and 
ask  him  to  turn  out  Mabel  and  her  mamma,'  said  Belle ; 
^  and  I'm  going  to  be  very  excitable  and  nervous,  so  he'll 
do  anything  I  want  him  to.' 

Maggie  had  her  doubts  as  to  the  President's  power  in 
such  a  matter,  but  she  did  not  make  them  known,  think- 
ing it  better  to  try  and  soothe  Belle's  angry  feelings,  like 
the  wise  little  peacemaker  that  she  was. 

*  But  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  sorry  for  your  aunt 
and  Mabel,  and  to  have  very  excusable  feelings  towards 
them,'  she  said.  *  You  know  they  have  not  had  so  many 
advantages  as  we  have,  because  they  have  lived  abroad 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  probably  they  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris.' 

This  was  an  uncommonly  fine  speech  even  for  Maggie; 
and  Bessie  and  Belle  were  struck  quite  dumb  by  it,  and 
for  a  moment  could  do  nothing  but  exchange  looks  and 
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nods  of  admiration  and  wonder ;  while  Maggie,  conscious 
that  she  deserved  their  approval,  not  only  for  the  senti- 
ment, but  also  for  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
expressed,  sat  gazing  serenely  out  of  the  window  as  she 
received  the  honours  which  were  due  to  her. 

*  Yes,  I  think  so,'  said  Bessie,  with  a  long  breath,  as 
she  recovered  a  little. 

'  I  think  so  too,'  repeated  Belle,  in  a  more  amiable  tone 
than  she  had  yet  used. 

*You  see,'  continued  Maggie,  thinking  it  well  to 
strengthen  the  good  impression  she  had  made,  and 
speaking  with  all  the  solemn  gravity  which  befitted 
one  who  had  just  uttered  such  sublime  words, — *you 
see  we  ought  not  to  be  too  hard  on  Mabel,  because  she 
is  so  very  saucy  and  disobedient  to  her  mother,  that  I 
expect  she  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the  ravens  of  the 
valley  shall  pick  out  the  eye,  and  the  young  eagles  eat  it. 
And,  children,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  it  is  partly  her 
mother's  fault,  which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  I  fear  she  will 
have  to  bear  the  consequences.  So,  don't  you  think  we 
ought  to  be  kind  to  Mabel,  and  try  if  we  cannot  do  her 
some  good  ] ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Bessie,  putting  her  arm  about  Belle's  neck; 
*  and.  Belle,  may  be  when  Jesus  heard  us  say  we  wanted 
to  be  sunbeams  for  Him,  He  sent  this  very  disagreeable 
child  to  be  your  trial,  so  He  could  see  if  you  were  quite 
in  earnest  about  saying  it.' 

This  was  quite  a  new  view  of  the  subject,  and  some- 
how. Belle  scarcely  knew  how,  she  began  to  feel  more 
kindly  towards  her  aunt  and  cousin,  and  even  to  have  a 
feeling  of  pity  for  them.  But  the  imaginary  *  six  dirty 
beggars '  had  taken  such  strong  hold  of  her  mind,  that 
she  could  scarcely  resolve  all  at  once  to  take  in  their 
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place  this  well-dressed,  well-cared-for,  but  very  naughty- 
little  cousin.  Mabel  could  be  good  and  happy  if  she 
chose,  and  Belle  did  not  see  why  she  should  be  at  any 
trouble  to  make  her  so,  since  nothing  but  her  own  wilful 
tempers  stood  in  the  way.  Still  Maggie's  words  and 
those  of  Bessie  had  already  had  some  influence  upon 
her,  and  when  she  next  spoke  it  was  in  a  still  milder 
tone. 

*  Why,  Bessie,*  she  said,  '  do  you  really  think  Jesus 
had  Mabel  and  her  mamma  come  here  just  so  I  could  be 
a  sunbeam  to  them  and  try  to  do  them  good  ]  I  don't 
believe  He  did.* 

*  Well,  may  be  He  didn't  send  them  here  just  for  that,' 
answered  Bessie  ;  *  but  when  He  did  send  them,  I  think 
He'd  like  you  to  make  a  little  sunshine  for  them.' 

*And  then,'  said  fanciful  Maggie,  always  ready  to 
catch  at  what  she  thought  a  poetical  idea, — *  and  then, 
you  know,  when  the  sunshine  comes,  the  clouds  almost 
always  go  away ;  so,  if  we  try  to  be  very  patient  and 
kind  with  Mabel,  may  be  the  clouds  of  her  crossness  and 
dbstiiiacy  will  roll  away  and  be  seen  no  more.' 

It  was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  such  words  of 
wisdom  as  came  from  Maggie's  lips ;  and  Belle  began  to 
feel  that  here,  after  all,  might  be  the  very  opportunity 
she  had  wanted. 

*  And  then  that  would  make  your  aunt  glad,'  persuaded 
Bessie  ;  *  and  we  are  sorry  for  her.' 

'Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  Belle.     *My 
aunt  said  a  thing  about  me, — a  very  disagreisable  thing.' 
'  What  was  it  1 ' 

*  She  said  I  wanted  some  kind  of  management  —  I 
forget  what  kind — I  don't  know  what  word  she  called 
it,  but  it  meant  something  horrid,  I  know  ;  and   she 
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oughtn't  to  say  I  was  spoiled  when  she  spoils  her  own 
child/ 

*  No/  said  Maggie,  '  people  who  live  in  glass  houses 
oughtn't  to  throw  stones.  But  I  fear  they  generally  do, 
for  all; 

*  What  does  that  mean  ] '  asked  Bessie. 

*  It  means,  when  we  do  a  thing  a  good  deal  ourselves, 
we  oughtn't  to  speak  about  other  people  who  do  it ;  but 
we  are  apt  to.' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  Belle,  taking  the  maxim  to  herself, 
though  Maggie  had  not  meant  it  for  her,  *  I  suppose  if  I 
used  to  be  spoilt  myself,  I  oughtn't  to  talk  so  much  about 
my  cousin,  who  is.' 

*  But  you  were  never  like  tliat,^  said  Bessie. 

*  I  used  to  be  pretty  spoilt  sometimes,  and  yesterday  I 
was — I  was  horrid,'  answered  Belle,  a  sense  of  her  own 
past  naughtiness  coming  over  her. 

*  What  did  you  do  % '  asked  Bessie. 

*I  screamed  and  hollered — and — and  I  kicked.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  my  aunt  thought  I  was  as 
naughty  as  Mabel.' 

*  She  that  repents  ought  to  make  haste  to  show  her 
repentance,'  said  Maggie.  *  That  is  a  new  proverb  I 
made  up  on  purpose  for  you.  Belle,  because  I  thought  it 
suited  you.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you,  Maggie,'  said  Belle  ;  '  then  I'll  do  it.' 
And  so  our  three  little  girls  resolved  that  they  would 

at  least  meet  Mabel  kindly  and  politely,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  put  the  remembrance  of  her  past  ill-behaviour 
from  their  minds. 
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V. 
A  DAY  WITH  MAGGIE  AND  BESSIE. 

Mabel  herself  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  reception  she 
should  meet  with  if  she  went  to  Mrs.  Bradford's,  and, 
when  her  mother  first  proposed  it,  refused  to  go.  Daphne, 
who  had  heard  the  story  from  BeUe,  had  not  failed  to  let 
Mabel  know  that  this  lady  and  her  little  girls  were  the 
friends  with  whom  she  had  met  her  cousin  yesterday,  and 
had  also  drawn  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  disgust  and 
dislike  with  which  such  behaviour  as  hers  was  always 
regarded  in  their  family. 

So,  as  I  have  said,  Mabel  at  first  refused  to  go  near 
them.  But  finding  it  dull  in  the  hotel  with  only  the 
two  nurses  for  company, — as  her  mamma  and  uncle  had 
gone  out, — she  changed  her  mind,  and  declared  that  she 
would  go  to  Mrs.  Bradford's  *  to  see  what  it  is  like,  and 
only  stay  just  as  long  as  I've  a  mind  to.' 

*And  yer  needn't  think  you'll  disappint  nobody  but 
yerself  if  yer  come  away,  httle  miss,'  said  Daphne  spite- 
fully ;  for  Mabel's  new  whim  did  not  please  her  at  all, 
and  she  would  much  rather  she  should  have  kept  to  her 
first  decision,  and  not  have  bestowed  her  company  where 
the  old  woman  thought  it  little  desired. 

However,  she  did  not  dare,  much  as  she  would  have 
liked  to  do  so,  to  refuse  to  show  Mabel  and  her  nurse 
the  way  to  Mrs.  Bradford's  house ;  but  she  revenged  her- 
self by  leading  them  by  the  longest  road  and  least  plea- 
sant way.     But  this,  however  much  it  pleased  Daphne, 
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did  no  hurt  to  Mabel,  since  she  enjoyed  the  walk,  and 
had  no  idea  of  Daphne's  object. 

*I*se  brought  you  a  Tartar/  was  the  old  coloured 
woman's  whispered  introduction  to  Mrs.  Bradford's 
nurse  when  they  entered  the  nursery;  and  mammy, 
too,  looked  askance  at  the  stranger,  who  immediately 
perceived  that  she  was  not  too  welcome. 

But  before  she  had  time  to  turn  about  again  and  say 
that  she  would  not  stay,  Maggie  came  running  from  the 
play-room  j  and  putting  all  shyness  and  prejudice  out  of 
mind,  she  went  up  to  Mabel,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
said  kindly — 

'  We  have  to  feel  a  little  acquainted  with  you  before 
we  know  you,  because  you  are  Belle's  cousin ;  and  she  is 
our  inseparable.  Come  into  the  play-room.  You  came 
so  late  it  is  almost  time  for  our  dinner,  but  we  will  have 
a  good  play  afterwards.' 

Such  a  long,  friendly  speech  to  any  stranger,  even  one 
of  her  own  age,  was  a  great  effort  for  Maggie ;  but  for 
Belle's  sake  she  wanted  to  make  Mabel  comfortable,  and 
put  her  on  her  good  behaviour  at  once.  And  she  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  the  pout  passed  from  Mabel's  lip  and  the 
frown  from  her  brow,  as  she  said— 

*  Yes,  we  will.  And  see  what  a  big  box  of  sugar-plums 
I  have  brought.     We'll  eat  them  all  up.' 

*  If  mamma  gives  us  leave;  but  I  am  quite  sure  she 
will  not,'  said  Maggie  to  herself,  and  then  said  aloud — 
*  We  might  play  with  them,  and  you  shall  be  the  store- 
woman  if  you  like.' 

*Yes,  so  we  will,'  said  Mabel.  *  Didn't  Belle  try  to 
make  you  mad  at  me  1  She's  as  mad  as  anything  at  me 
herself,  and  won't  speak  to  me,  when  I  never  did  a  thing 
to  her.' 


^ 
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*  Oh !  she's  all  over  that  now/  said  Maggie,  wisely 
noticing  only  the  last  part  of  Mabel's  speech.  *  She  and 
Bessie  are  putting  on  the  dolls'  best  suits  for  you.  Come 
and  see  them.' 

And,  half-ashamed,  half-defiant,  Mabel  followed  her 
little  hostess  into  the  play-room  to  greet  Bessie  and 
Belle. 

If  Mabel  was  a  little  shamefaced.  Belle  was  still  more 
so ;  for  she  was  not  accustomed  to  behave  in  the  way 
she  had  done  that  morning,  and  her  conscience  was  more 
tender  than  Mabel's.  But  now  that  she  had  resolved  to 
do  better,  she  would  not  let  shame  stand  in  her  way ;  and 
going  right  up  to  Mabel,  she  said — 

*  Let's  kiss  and  make  it  up,  Mabel.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
so  cross  this  morning.' 

*  And  will  you  let  me  have  your  playthings  1 '  asked 
Mabel,  as  she  accepted  Belle's  offered  kiss. 

*  To  look  at  and  play  with,  but  not  to  keep,'  answered 
Belle.  *  I'll  even  let  you  have  my  carved  animals, — if 
you  will  be  careful,'  she  added,  determined  not  to  stop 
half  way  in  her  effort  to  make  peace. 

And  now  came  mamma,  rather  expecting  to  find  the 
little  ones  awkward  and  uncomfortable  together  after 
all  that  had  passed  ;  but  lo  !  all  was  peace  and  sunshine. 
Her  Bessie,  it  is  true,  watched  the  young  stranger  with 
serious  eyes,  and  had  on  her  disapproving  look ;  for  Bessie 
had  been  more  shocked  than  it  would  be  easy  to  tell  by 
Mabel's  misbehaviour  of  the  day  before,  and  found  it 
hard  work  to  forget  it.  If  Mabel  had  been  some  poor, 
ragged,  neglected  child,  with  no  one  to  care  for  her,  and 
many  a  temptation  in  her  way,  Bessie  would  have  been 
the  first  one  to  make  excuses  for  her,  and  to  say  that 
nothing  better  could  be  expected  from  her ;  but  that  any 
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little  girl,  who  had  loving  friends  and  all  manner  of  com- 
foFts  and  pleasures  about  her,  should  be  so  perverse  and 
troublesome,  seemed  to  her  out  of  all  reason  and  hardly 
to  be  forgiven. 

Still,  though  she  wore  her  demure  little  manner,  she 
was  very  polite  to  Mabel,  and  as  ready  as  Maggie  to 
show  all  her  dolls  and  other  treasures.  !Mabel  too,  being 
pleased  and  amused,  was  on  her  good  behaviour,  and  all 
was  going  smoothly. 

Before  long  the  children  were  called  to  their  dinner. 
Mabel  looked  disdainfully  at  the  nice  but  simple  food 
which  was  set  before  them,  and  refused  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing,  saying  she  did  *not  like  it* 

*  But  you  will  be  hungry  before  you  go  home  if  you  do 
not  eat  now,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Bradford. 

*  Tm  waiting  for  something  better,'  said  Mabel ;  at 
which  piece  of  rudeness  all  the  other  children,  including 
even  little  Frankie,  opened  their  eyes  in  wonder. 

*  You  will  have  nothing  else,  except  some  plain  dessert,' 
said  Mrs.  Bradford. 

Mabel  pouted,  pushed  her  plate  from  her,  and  kicked 
with  her  feet  upon  the  legs  of  her  chair ;  but  the  lady 
took  no  notice,  although  the  three  little  girls  could  not 
help  exchanging  looks  and  biting  their  lips,  to  express  to 
one  another  their  disapproval  of  such  conduct. 

But  to  Frankie,  who  was  blessed  with  an  uncom- 
monly fine  appetite,  this  refusal  to  partake  of  a  good 
meal  seemed  a  most  extraordinary  and  unheard-of  thing ; 
so,  after  staring  at  her  ^vith  a  pitying  look  for  some 
moments,  and  vainly  offering  her  every  dainty  within 
his  reach,  even  to  *de  nice  brown  stin  oflf  my  sweet 
potato,'  he  seemed  convinced  that  she  was  only  naughty, 
and  set  about  correcting  her. 
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*  Did  00  ever  see  Willum  that  is  in  "  Slovenly  Peter" 
boot  ? '  he  asked. 

The  only  answer  he  received  was  a  pettish  shrug  of 
Mabel's  shoulders  and  a  fresh  kick  upon  the  chair. 

*  'Tause  he  was  like  oo,  and  wouldn't  eat  his  soup,'  said 
Master  Frankie,  with  an  air  of  stem  reproof ;  *  an'  oo  will 
be  lite  him,  an'  "  when  de  fif  day  tame,  alas  !  dey  laid  oo 
in  de  dround." ' 

Which  proved  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  his  little 
sisters  and  Belle,  who  thought  this  extremely  funny, 
and,  in  spite  of  Mabel's  scowl,  went  off  into  peals  of 
merry  laughter. 

Mabel  hoped  and  expected  that  Mrs.  Bradford,  seeing 
she  would  not  eat  what  was  set  before  her,  would  send 
for  some  daintier  and  richer  food ;  but  she  soon  found 
this  was  not  to  be,  and  that  the  lady  did  not  even  >appear 
to  trouble  herself  about  her  not  eating.  This  was  some- 
thing quite  new  to  Mabel,  who  was  surprised  as  well  as 
displeased  at  Mrs.  Bradford's  unconcern. 

When  the  dessert  was  put  upon  the  table,  there 
was  a  plain  rice-pudding  and  a  small  dish  of  bright 
clear  jelly. 

'  I'll  take  jelly,'  said  Mabel,  not  waiting  till  she  was 
asked,  as  a  polite  child  would  have  done. 

Mrs.  Bradford  quietly  helped  each  child  to  a  portion 
of  the  pudding  and  some  jelly,  leaving  but  little  of  the 
latter  in  the  dish. 

Mabel  eat  up  her  jelly  as  fast  as  possible,  keeping  her 
eye  all  the  while  on  what  remained  in  the  dish ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  finished  her  own,  thrust  out  her  plate, 
saying— 

*  More,  please.' 

Mrs.  Bradford  gave  it  to  her  without  a  word;  but 
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Frankie,  encouraged  by  the  applause  with  which  his  first 
reproof  had  been  received,  thought  himself  called  upon 
for  another. 

Frankie  pinned  his  faith  on  *  Slovenly  Peter;'  knew 
it  all  by  heart,  quoted  from  it  on  all  occasions,  and  drew 
from  it  lessons  and  examples  suitable  to  himself  and 
others. 

*  Dere's  anoder  boy  named  Jatob  in  "  Slovenly  Peter," ' 
he  said  severely ;  *  he  was  so  d  weedy  dat  he  brote  hisself 
in  two.  I  s'pose  you'll  be  lite  him,'  he  added,  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  the  want  of  similarity  between  the  two 
unhappy  fates  he  had  predicted  for  MabeL 

And  Mabel  felt  somewhat  abashed  when  she  saw  how 
her  greediness  had  struck  this  little  boy,  who,  she  could 
not  but  see,  behaved  far  better  than  herself. 

*  Mamma,'  said  Bessie,  *  would  you  rather  I  should  not 
eat  the  raisins  in  my  pudding  1 ' 

*  Well,  yes,  darling,  I  think  you  had  better  not,  as  you 
were  not  very  well  this  morning,'  said  her  mother. 

Again  Mabel  was  surprised.  She  knew  very  well  that 
she  would  have  rebelled  against  such  an  order,  and  had 
her  own  way  too ;  but  here  was  this  little  girl  not  only 
submitting  quietly  and  cheerfully  to  what  Mabel  looked 
upon  as  a  hardship,  but  actually  asking  if  it  was  her 
mother's  wish.     It  was  something  quite  new  to  Mabel. 

Had  Bessie  talked  to  her  for  an  hour  about  her  greedy, 
wilful  ways,  it  would  not  have  done  one  half  the  good 
that  the  example  of  her  own  simple  regard  to  her  mother's 
wishes  did.  And  Mabel  looked  at  Bessie,  then  down  upon 
her  plate,  then  raised  her  eyes  to  Bessie's  again,  with 
some  admiration  mingled  with  the  wonder  in  them ; 
and  little  Belle,  who  was  watching  her  cousin,  said  to 
herself — 
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*  Now,  I  believe  Bessie  is  a  sunbeam,  showing  Mabel 
the  right,  best  way  to  mind  her  mother;  but  Bessie 
doesn't  know  she  did  it.' 

Quite  right,  little  Belle  !  And  it  was  not  the  first  ray 
of  light  which  had  fallen  that  day  upon  Mabel's  wilful 
and  selfish  but  not  hardened  young  spirit.  Already  was 
she  beginning  to  wonder  what  these  children,  so  obedient 
and  docile,  must  think  of  her,  and  to  feel  ashamed  of  her 
conduct  before  them. 

For  some  time  past  a  favourite  practice  of  the  three 
little  girls — Maggie,  Bessie,  and  Belle — had  been  to  draw 
what  they  called  '  proverb-pictures.' 

This  was  an  invention  of  Maggie's,  and  was  considered 
by  the  children  an  unfailing  source  not  only  of  amuse- 
ment, but  also  of  profit.  For  all  maimer  of  useful  hints, 
and  gentle  moral  lessons,  were  supposed  to  be  conveyed 
in  these  pictures.  And  if  one  noticed  anything  in  the 
conduct  or  speech  of  another  which  did  not  seem  exactly 
proper,  she  would  make  a  proverb-picture,  and  kindly 
present  it  to  the  short-comer. 

At  first  a  proverb  had  always  been  taken  as  a  founda- 
tion for  these  pictures,  and  Maggie  manufactured  a  good 
many  for  the  purpose.  Hence  their  name.  But  after  a 
while  they  were  sometimes  drawn  without  reference  to 
any  particular  maxim  or  saying,  and  suited  only  to  the 
need  of  the  moment. 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  answered  their 
intended  purpose.  Such  hints,  if  needed,  were  always 
taken  in  good  part,  and  seldom  neglected.  Indeed,  it 
was  considered  rather  a  treat  to  receive  one,  especially 
from  Maggie;  and  each  little  girl  treasured  up  those 
which  were  given  to  her  with  great  care,  and  frequently 
studied  them  over. 
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Nor  were  they  considered  only  as  a  means  of  mild 
reproof  or  gentle  persuasion  to  do  right,  but  many  a 
little  incident  and  scene  of  their  daily  lives  were  repre- 
sented ;  and  all  .these  formed,  to  their  thinking,  a  very 
interesting  collection. 

It  is  true  that  the  pictures  generally  needed  consider- 
able explanation,  not  only  to  other  friends  who  might 
be  treated  to  a  sight  of  them,  but  also  to  one  another. 
But  this  was  really  a  part  of  the  pleasure,  and  afforded 
great  satisfaction  to  the  young  artists, — that  is,  to  Belle 
and  Bessie.  Maggie  was  rather  shy  about  doing  this, 
and  preferred  to  label  her  pictures,  or  to  write  a  short 
explanation  beneath. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  of  the  three.  Belle  made 
the  best  pictures.  Indeed,  they  were  not  bad  for  a  child 
of  her  age ;  and  Maggie  and  Bessie  took  much  pride  in 
what  they  considered  her  great  talent,  and  encouraged 
her  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  put  it  in  constant  prac-, 
tice. 

So  now  Maggie  bethought  herself  that  it  would  be  well 
for  Belle  to  try  to  do  her  cousin  some  good  by  means 
of  these  '  proverb-pictures.'  She  did  not  feel  intimate 
enough  with  her  as  yet  to  try  to  do  so  herself,  but  she 
thought  that  Belle,  being  such  a  near  relation,  might 
very  well  do  it  without  giving  offence. 

When  they  left  the  table,  she  drew  Belle  aside  and 
whispered  to  her — 

*  Belle,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to  try  Mabel  with 
some  proverb-pictures,  and  see  if  they  will  improve  her  1 
You  know  it's  a  much  agreeabler  way  of  having  a  good 
lesson  than  being  scolded,  or  having  people  mad  with 
you.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Belle,  *  let's  do  it  now.' 
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*  No/  said  Maggie,  *  because  it  would  be  stupid  for  her 
while  we  made  the  pictures.  Besides,  I  don't  think 
Bessie  and  I  know  her  well  enough  yet.  But  you  might 
do  it  when  you  go  home.  I  composed  two  proverbs  that 
may  do  her  some  good,  if  you  like  to  take  them.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Belle ;  '  tell  me  them,  Maggie.' 

*One  is — "The  greedy  pig  doesn't  get  much,  after 
all," '  said  Maggie. 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  Belle,  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  applica- 
tion at  once,  and  much  struck  with  its  force. 

*  And  the  other,'  said  Maggie,  *is — "  Everybody  shuns 
a  disagreeable  child. 


*  What  is  shun  ] '  asked  Belle. 


*  To  run  away,'  answered  Maggie. 

*  Yes,'  said  Belle  thoughtfully ;  *  they  will  make  very 
nice  pictures,  Maggie.  I'll  take  them.  Say  them  again, 
for  fear  I  forget ; '  and  she  repeated  the  new  '  proverbs ' 
•over  several  times  after  Maggie,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  her  mind  was  much  occupied  with  plans 
fpr  making  fine  drawings  of  them  for  her  cousin's  benefit. 
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PROVERB-PICTURES. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Mabel  behaved  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  other  children  had  expected.  It  is  true 
that  she  was  well  amused,  and  also  that^  being  a  stranger, 
and  company,  the  other  little  girls  gave  way  to  her,  and 
let  her  do  pretty  much  as  she  pleased.  She  showed  her- 
self rather  selfish,  however,  taking  all  their  kindness  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  always  seizing  upon  the  best  and 
prettiest  things  for  her  own  use. 

But  when  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and  the  nurses  came 
for  Belle  and  Mabel,  there  was  much  such  a  scene  as  had 
taken  place  on  the  day  when  Mabel  had  first  been  met  by 
the  other  children.  She  positively  refused  to  go  home ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Bradford  insisted  that  she  should  obey, 
was  led  shrieking  and  screaming  from  the  house,  fighting 
with  her  long-suffering  nurse  in  a  manner  which  made 
poor  Belle  feel  *  too  ashamed  on  any  account  to  go  into 
the  street  with  such  disrespectable  behaviour,'  and  caused 
Daphne  to  declare  that  she  and  Miss  Belle  had  *  never 
been  so  degraced  in  all  our  bom  days.' 

This  determined  Belle  to  carry  out  her  plan  of  the 
'  proverb-pictures  *  as  soon  as  possible.  And  when  her 
hat  was  taken  off,  she  immediately  begged  her  papa  for 
a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  fell  to  work. 

When  Mabel  saw  what  she  was  about,  she  wanted  to 
draw  also ;  and  her  uncle  furnished  her  with  paper  and 
pencil. 
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*  What  are  you  doing  1 '  asked  Mabel. 

*  ril  tell  you  by  and  by,  when  it's  all  done/  said  Belle 
severely.  '  It's  not  ready  for  you  to  understand  just  yet ; 
but  it's  going  to  be  a  very  good  lesson  for  you.' 

However,  she  suffered  Mabel  to  look  over  her  paper, 
and  even  to  copy  the  figures  which  grew  beneath  her 
busy  fingers,  Mabel  little  thinking  all  the  while  that  she 
herself  was  the  subject  of  the  pictures.  Meantime  Mr. 
Powers  and  Mrs.  Walton,  pleased  to  see  the  children  so 
quiet,  and  apparently  agreeing  so  well,  talked  quietly 
together. 

But  this  proved  too  good  to  last. 

*  Now  they're  all  done,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  them  ; 
and  we'll  see  if  they'll  improve  you,'  said  Belle,  when  she 
had  completed  two  pictures.  *  Do  you  see  these  animals  V 
and  she  pointed  with  her  pencil  to  a  curious  collection  of 
four-legged  objects,  with  every  possible  variety  of  tail 
among  them. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mabel.     *  What  are  they — ^bugs  1 ' 

*  No,'  answered  Belle  indignantly,  *  they  are  pigs. 
This  is  a  "  proverb-picture."  Proverbs  are  meant  to  do 
people  good,  or  give  them  a  lesson ;  but  Maggie,  and 
Bessie,  and  I,  think  pictures  make  them  plainer.  This 
is  a  proverb  that  Maggie  made  up.  Here  is  a  man  pour- 
ing milk  into  a  trough  that  the  pigs  eat  out  of,  and  this 
pig,' — directing  Mabel's  attention  to  a  creature  without 
any  legs,  those  four  members  which  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  him  lying  scattered  in  all  directions  over  the 
picture,  while  long  streaks,  intended  to  represent  floods 
of  tears,  poured  from  his  eyes, — *and  this  pig  was  so 
greedy,  that  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  end  of  the 
trough  where  he  thought  the  man  was  going  to  pour  out 
the  milk.     But  the  man  thought  he'd  serve  him  out,  and 
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80  he  went  to  the  other  end  and  poured  the  milk  in 
there.  And  when  the  pig  tried  to  ran  there,  his  legs 
were  so  tired  they  all  fell  off,  so  he  couldn't  get  any 
milk ;  and  he  cried  so  much  he  almost  drowned  himself. 
And  the  proverb  of  the  picture  is — "The  greedy  pig 
doesn't  get  much,  after  alL"  When  pigs  or  other  people 
are  greedy,  their  legs  generally  come  off,  or  other  acci- 
dents happen;  and  if  they  don't,  people  think  they're 
very  horrid,  any  way.  Do  you  know  who  the  greedy 
pig  is  meant  for?' 

Mabel  had  a  pretty  clear  idea,  and  was  not  pleased, 
which  was  not  at  all  strange ;  but  her  curiosity  was 
excited  respecting  the  other  picture,  and  she  determined 
to  satisfy  it  before  she  made  any  disturbance. 

'  What  is  this  picture  1 '  she  asked,  pouting,  but  taking 
no  further  notice  of  Belle's  question. 

In  the  second  sketch  a  number  of  square  and  triangular 
bodies,  with  little  round  heads,  and  long,  sprawling  legs 
and  arms,  were  grouped  together  in  the  wildest  confusion 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  picture,  which  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  sheet.  In  the  middle  was  an  object  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  carriage,  the  like  whereof  was  never 
contrived  by  any  coachmaker  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
while  a  horse,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  pig  before 
mentioned, — ^namely,  with  all  his  legs  broken  off, — lay 
upon  the  ground ;  his  mate,  looking  much  like  a  chair 
turned  upside  down,  standing  by,  disconsolate.  But  the 
chief  interest  of  the  picture  was  intended  to  lie  in  the 
central  figure,  in  which  a  small  child,  with  very  short 
skirts  and  very  long  limbs,  was  represented  as  dancing 
wildly  about,  with — ^not  rivers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pig 
— ^but  cataracts  of  tears  spouting  from  her  eyes.  Two 
circles,  one  within  the  other,  stood  for  her  head, — the 
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inner  one,  nearly  as  large  as  tlue  outer,  being  her  mouth, 
stretched  to  its  utmost  extent.  And  lest  there  should 
be  any  mistake  as  to  the  likeness,  below  this  figure  was 
printed,  in  large,  crooked  letters — 

MA  BURL, 

*That,'  said  Belle,  more  sternly  than  before,  'is  a 
picture  about  another  proverb  that  Maggie  made  up  on 
purpose  to  be  of  use  to  you.  The  name  of  it  is — "  All 
scamper  away  as  fast  as  they  can  go  from  a  spoilt  child ; " 
at  least,  that  was  what  she  meant.  Here  is  the  spoilt 
child,  squealing  and  hollering ;  there  is  a  poor  horse  that 
broke  his  leg ;  and  here  are  all  the  people  in  the  street 
running  away  from  her.  These  four  are  policemen,  and 
they  were  going  to  take  her  up ;  but  even  the  policemen 
would  not  stand  her,  and  ran  away  too.  Even  her 
mother  became  disgusted  at  her  at  last,  and  left  her ;  so 
she  had  not  a  single  person  left  with  her.  And  she  had 
no  one  to  give  her  something  to  eat,  and  no  one  to  put 
her  to  bed ;  so  she  had  to  sleep  in  the  gutter,  and  be 
starved,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  dead,  and  all  dirty 
in  the  gutter.' 

*  She  wasn't  either,'  said  Mabel. 

*  Yes,  she  was,'  contradicted  Belle. 

Mabel  made  a  snatch  at  the  picture,  which  Belle  *as 
quickly  drew  from  her,  so  that  between  them  it  was  torn 
in  two ;  and  Mabel  at  the  same  moment  set  up  the  shriek 
she  always  gave  when  she  was  displeased. 

Mr.  Powers  and  Mrs.  Walton,  their  conversation  thus 
suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  turned  hastily  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

It  was  a  sorry  sight  that  met  their  eyes.  Belle  stood 
looking  at  her  cousin  with  a  face  which,  to  do  her  justice, 
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was  only  intended  as  the  expression  of  outraged  and 
offended  virtue;  while  Mabel,  shrieking  with  passion, 
was  frantically  tearing  to  bits  the  half  of  the  sheet  she 
had  secured. 

*  What  is  it,  children  1  What  are  you  quarrelling  about 
now  1 '  asked  both  the  parents  at  once. 

Mabel  did  not,  perhaps  could  not,  answer ;  but  Belle 
spoke  up  boldly — 

^I'm  not  quarrelling,  papa,'  she  said.  *  I  was  just  try- 
ing to  give  Mabel  a  lesson  of  what  might  happen  to  her 
if  she  didn't  behave  herself,  and  she  was  mad  about  it ; 
and  she  tore  my  picture — my  nice,  pretty  proverb-picture 
— that  I  would  have  given  her  if  she  had  been  good  and 
improved  herself  by  it.  I  know  Maggie  and  Bessie  would 
think  it  very  interesting  if  they  saw  it,  and  now  I  can't 
show  it  to  them ; '  and  Belle  held  up  the  torn  sheet  with 
a  very  aggrieved  air.  *  It  was  only  good  intentions,  papa ; 
and  she  wouldn't  have  them,'  she  added,  feeling  herself 
almost  equal  to  Maggie  Bradford  as  she  made  this  great 
speech. 

Even  Mrs.  Walton  could  not  help  smiling  in  the  midst 
of  her  efforts  to  quiet  the  screaming  Mabel  and  lead  her 
from  the  room. 

When  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Powers  took  his  little 
daughter  on  his  knee ;  but  Belle  was  not  satisfied  to  see 
that  he  looked  very  grave.  For  a  moment  or  two  neither 
spoke,  Belle  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  although 
she  did  wish  to  excuse  herself;  while  her  father  seemed 
to  be  thinking. 

At  last  he  said — 

*  My  little  girl,  how  long  is  this  to  go  on  *? ' 

*  What,  papa  1 '  asked  Belle,  though  she  had  a  pretty 
clear  idea  what  he  meant. 
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*  This  constant  quarrelling  between  you  and  your  cousin. 
Your  aunt  and  I  are  very  glad  to  see  one  another  again ; 
but  all  our  comfort  is  destroyed  because  you  and  Mabel 
disagree  all  the  time.' 

Belle  looked  rather  hurt. 

*  I'm  sure,  papa,'  she  said,  *  I  have  tried  to  be  good  to- 
day, ever  since  I  went  to  Maggie's  and  Bessie's ;  and  she 
was  a  little  good  too,  but  greedy  and  selfish.  And  then 
she  was  in  such  a  passion  when  we  had  to  come  home,  I 
thought  I'd  better  try  to  correct  her.  And  I'm  sure  I 
thought  proverb-pictures  was  a  good  way  to  do  it,  but 
they  drove  her  mad.  I  suppose  I  might  have  known  it,' 
she 'added,  with  a  sigh.  '  She  is  so  very  bad  and  spoilt, 
that  things  that  do  other  children  good  only  make  her 
worse.  See,  papa,  if  this  wasn't  a  nice  lesson  for  her.' 
And  spreading  out  the  half  of  the  sheet  which  she  held, 
Belle  explained  to  her  papa  the  portion  of  her  picture 
which  still  remained. 

Certainly  Mr.  Powers  did  not  find  the  likeness  to 
Mabel  very  flattering,  or  think  it  calculated  to  put  her 
in  a  good  humour  with  herself  or  the  little  artist.  Never- 
theless he  smiled  a  little,  which  encouraged  Belle,  and 
she  went  on — 

*  I  know  that  child  must  come  to  a  bad  end,'  she  said  ; 
*  and  I  shall  never  try  again  to  be  friends  with  her,  or  to 
do  her  good — no,  never,  never  ! ' 

*  Where  is  the  little  girl  that  wanted  to  be  a  sunbeam 
and  shine  for  Jesus,  and  show  others  the  way  to  Him  ? ' 
asked  her  father. 

Belle  hung  her  head. 

*But,  papa,'  she  said  presently,  *you  see  it's  no  use 
with  her.  I  believe  she's  the  most  wicked  girl  that 
ever  lived,  and  I  don't  believe  there's  anything  bad  she 
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wouldn't  do  if  she  had  a  chance.  She  took  baby  Annie's 
chair  to-daj;  and  when  baby  didn*t  know  any  better, 
and  ciied  for  it,  Mabel  wouldn't  give  it  to  her.  I  think 
m  make  up  my  mind  to  let  her  be  all  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  make  believe  she  isn't  my  cousin.  I  wish  she 
had  stayed  at  Boston,  or  else  in  Europe.' 

'  For  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evU  and  on  the 
good,'  said  Mr.  Powers  softly. 

Belle  gave  another  long,  despairing  sigh,  and  laid  her 
head  back  against  her  father's  shoulder ;  but  she  made 
no  more  attempt  to  excuse  herself  or  to  blame  her  cousin. 

^I  will  not  say  that  you  had  not  some  thought  of 
doing  good  to  Mabel,'  said  Mr.  Powers ;  '  but  you  began 
wrong.  Belle.  I  think  you  did  not  have  very  kind  feel- 
ings in  your  heart,  and  that  you  looked  only  at  what  was 
naughty  and  perverse  in  her ;  and  so  your  picture  was 
not  pleasant,  and  only  made  her  angiy.  You  and  Ma^e 
and  Bessie  understand  and  love  one  another,  and  so  you 
take  it  pleasantly  and  patiently  when  one  among  you 
tries  this  way  of  helping  another  in  what  is  right  But 
I  hardly  think  that  any  one  of  you  three,  good  friends 
as  you  are,  would  have  been  very  much  pleased  to  have 
had  such  a  picture  made  of  you.' 

Belle  sat  thoughtful  a  moment,  and  then  answered — 

*  Well,  no^  papa,  I  don't  believe  I  should  have  liked  it 
if  Maggie  or  Bessie  had  made  a  proverb-picture  about  me 
slapping  Daphne,  or  being  in  a  passion,  or  doing  any  of 
those  very  naughty  things  I  used  to  do  so  much.  But, 
papa,  don't  you  think  my  patience  about  Mabel  must  be 
almost  tired  out  1 ' 

*See  here,'  said  Mr.  Powers,  drawing  toward  him  a 
large  Bible  which  lay  near,  and  turning  over  the  leaves 
till  he  found  the  words  he  wanted, — 'see  here,  dear, 
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listen  to  these  words :  "  Charity  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things."  I  am 
afraid  my  little  Belle  has  not  that  kind  of  charity  towards 
her  cousin.' 

*  Charity,  papaT  said  Belle;  'charity  means  giving 
money  and  things  to  beggars  and  poor  people,  doesn't  it  1 ' 

'  Charity  here  means  love,'  said  Mr.  Powers, — *  love  to 
God  and  to  man; — that  love  which  makes  us  want  to 
work  for  Jesus  by  being  gentle  and  patient  with  the  faults 
of  others ;  which  will  not  let  us  be  made  angry  by  little 
things ;  which  is  not  ready  to  think  harm  of  our  friends 
and  playmates ; — ^love  which  believes  and  hopes  that  even 
those  who  are  very  wrong  and  naughty  may  be  made 
better,  and  which  teaches  us  to  take  the  pleasantest 
way  of  doing  this, — ^not  showing  others  their  faults  in  a 
manner  to  pain  or  anger  them,  but  trying  to  show  them 
the  better  way  by  an  example  of  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness.' 

*No,  papa,'  said  Belle  thoughtfully,  when  her  father 
ceased  speaking ;  *  I  don't  think  I  have  much  of  that  kind 
of  love-charity  to  Mabel, — ^no,  I  don't  believe  I  have.' 

*  I  fear  not,'  said  her  papa ;  *  but  will  you  not  try  for 
it,  my  darling  ? ' 

*Yes,'  she  answered;  *but  you  couldn't  expect  it 
would  come  very  quickly,  papa.  You  see  I  don't  know 
Mabel  very  well  yet,  and  I  think  I  don't  care  about 
knowing  her  any  more  than  I  do  now.  She's  so  very, 
very  spoilt,  and  I  believe  she'll  never  be  any  better.' 

*"  Charity  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,"' 
said  Mr.  Powers. 

*  Is  that  in  the  Bible  Proverbs  1 '  asked  Belle. 

*  No,  it  is  not  in  Proverbs ;  but  I  can  give  you  a  verse 
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from  Proverbs  which  may  help  you :  "A  soft  answer 
tumeth  away  wrath."     Wrath  means  anger.* 

*  Oh  yes/  said  Belle,  *  I  found  that  out ;  because  to- 
day, when  Mabel  spoke  very  angry  and  cross,  Bessie 
answered  her  very  pleasantly  and  nicely,  and  Mabel 
looked  at  her  as  if  she  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  her. 
And  then  she  spoke  nicely  too,  and  quite  behaved  her- 
self. I  suppose  Bessie  has  love-charity  for  Mabel.  Tell 
me  those  words  again,  papa.  Til  learn  a  little  bit  of 
them  every  day  till  I  know  them  all,  and  try  to  do  them 
too.' 

Her  father  did  as  she  asked,  and  then — for  it  was 
growing  late — sent  her  away  to  bed,  satisfied  that  his 
lesson  was  taking  root,  and  that  Belle  was  sorry,  though 
she  did  not  say  so,  that  she  had  offended  Mabel  by  her 
*  proverb-picture.* 

He  would  have  been  still  more  sure  of  this,  and  well 
pleased  too,  had  he  heard  his  little  girl,  when  Daphne 
was  undressing  her,  and  as  usual  began  to  talk  of  Mabel 
in  a  very  uncomplimentary  way — 

'  Daffy,*  said  Belle,  *  I  think  we*ll  have  some  charity 
for  Mabel, — not  beggar-charity,  but  love-charity,  that "  be- 
lie veth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,"  and  makes  up  its 
mind  that  perhaps  she  will  learn  better,  and  be  good, 
after  alL* 
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VII. 
^  MABEL'S  NEW  WHIM. 

*  Please  give  me  my  puf-folio,  Daphne/  were  Belle's 
first  words  in  the  morning  before  she  was  up.  '  Puf- 
folio  '  stood  for  portfolio  in  Belle's  English ;  and  the  one 
in  question  was  greatly  prized  by  her,  as  were  also  the 
contents.  It  had  been  given  to  her  by  Harry  Bradford, 
who  had  also  presented  one  to  each  of  his  little  sisters, 
and  was  formed  of  large  sheets  of  pasteboard,  bound  and 
tied  together  with  bright-coloured  ribbons, — Belle's  with 
red,  Bessie's  with  blue,  and  Maggie's  with  purple.  To 
be  sure  the  binding  and  sewing  had  all  been  done  by 
Aunt  Annie ;  but  the  materials  had  been  furnished  from 
Harry's  pocket-money,  and  the  portfolios  were  regarded 
as  the  most  princely  gifts,  and  treasured  with  great  care. 

Within  were  *  proverb-pictures '  of  every  variety  and 
in  great  number;  also  many  a  scrap  of  paper,  and — 
treasure  beyond  price ! — whole  sheets  of  foolscap  for 
future  use. 

One  of  these  last  Belle  drew  forth,  and  sitting  up  in 
her  bed,  began  to  compose  another  picture.  She  was 
busy  with  it  till  Daphne  took  her  up ;  and  ev^  while 
the  old  woman  was  dressing  her,  she  kept  making  little 
rushes  at  it,  putting  in  a  touch  here  and  there  till  she 
had  it  finished  to  her  satisfattion. 

Mabel  did  not  come  to  breakfast  with  her  uncle  and 
cousin  that  morning,  but  chose  to  take  it  with  her 
mamma  in  her  own  room. 
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So  little  Belle,  when  the  meal  was  over,  asked  her 
papa  if  she  might  go  to  her  cousin. 

*  No,  dear,  I  think  not,'  said  her  father.  *  You  and 
Mabel  are  better  apart.' 

*  Oh  no,  papa ! '  said  Belle ;  *  for  I  am  going  to  have 
love-charity  for  Mabel,  and  ask  her  to  have  some  for  me, 
because,  perhaps,  I  need  a  little  too.  I  want  to  make  it 
up  with  her.  And  here's  a  new  picture  for  her  that  I 
believe  she  will  like  better  than  that  old,  naughty  one  I 
oughtn't  to  have  made  last  night.  Can't  I  go  and  be 
friends  with  her]' 

Her  father  examined  the  picture,  to  make  sure  that  it 
could  give  no  cause  for  new  offence ;  and,  satisfied  with 
her  explanation,  allowed  her  to  go  with  it  to  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton's room. 

Belle  knocked,  and  being  told  to  come  in,  obeyed. 
Her  aunt  was  on  the  couch,  Mabel  beside  her  playing 
with  a  doll,  and  the  scowl  and  pout  with  which  the  latter 
greeted  her  cousin  were  not  very  encouraging. 

But  Belle,  feeling  that  she  had  been  wrong  herself, 
wa§  determined  to  persevere  in  'making  it  up'  with 
Mabel ;  and  she  said,  though  rather  timidly — 

*  I  have  made  you  another  proverb-picture,  Mabel, 
and  '— 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mrs.  Walton,  before  she  had  time  to  finish 
her  speech ;  *  we  have  had  trouble  enough  with  your  "pro- 
verb-pictures," Belle.  You  and  Mabel  cannot  agree,  it 
seems,  and  you  had  better  each  keep  to  your  own  rooms.' 

Belle  was  very  much  hurt,  although  she  felt  this  was 
partly  her  own  fault,  and  she  turned  to  go  with  the  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

When  Mrs.  Walton  saw  she  was  grieved,  she  was  sorry 
for  what  she  had  said,  and  she  called  to  the  child — 
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*  Come  here  then.  Belle.     I  want  to  speak  to  joa.' 

Belle  hesitated  a  moment,  holding  the  door-knob, 
and  twisting  it  back  and  forth;  hot  at  last  she  ran  over 
to  Mrs.  Walton's  side,  and  pat  her  hand  in  that  which 
was  held  out  to  her. 

^Fm  Sony  I  teased  Mabel,  Aont  Fanny,'  she  said; 
*  and  I  didn't  make  this  pictore  for  a  lesson  to  her,  bat 
for  a  lesson  to  myself  and  to  let  her  see  I  did  want  to 
make  it  up.  It's  almost  all  about  my  doing  things  I 
ought  to  Mabel ;  and  Fm  going  to  try  to  hare  love- 
charity,  and  do  them.' 

^  Let's  see,'  said  Mabel,  slipphig  off  the  couch  and 
coming  to  her  cousin's  side,  curiosity  getting  the  better 
of  her  resentment. 

Belle  spread  out  her  picture,  and  explained  all  its 
beauties  to  MabeL 

'  That's  me,  with  ugly,  naughty  lips  like  I  had  yester- 
day, doing  you,'  she  said  'And  I  oughtn't  to  do  it, 
when  I  am  often  very  much  spoilt  myself.' 

'  No/  said  Mabel,  gazing  with  rapt  interest  upon  the 
drawing,  and  already  considerably  softened  by  finding 
that  Belle  put  her  own  failings  also  in  her  'proverb- 
pictures.' 

'  But  I  don't  mean  to  do  it  any  more,  Mabel ;  but  to 
try  to  make  you  be  good,  and  love  me  by  living  good  my 
own  self.  And  now,  there's  you  and  me, — ^me  letting 
you  have  my  carved  animals,  and  not  being  mad  even  if 
you  broke  one  a  little  bit.  But  you  wouldn't,  if  you 
could  help  it,  would  you  ? ' 

*  No  indeed,  I  wouldn't,'  said  Mabel  very  graciously. 
*  Let's  be  friends  again.  Belle.* 

So  the  quarrel  was  once  again  made  up,  and  this  time 
with  more  goodwill  on  both  sides. 
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*  You  are  a  dear  child/  said  Mrs.  Walton ;  and  she 
looked  thoughtfully  and  lovingly  at  the  warm-hearted 
little  girl,  who,  when  she  knew  she  had  been  wrong,  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  try  to  make  amends. 

*  And  Mabel  and  I  should  have  been  more  patient  with 
you  in  the  beginning.  Poor  child  !  It  was  a  sad  thing 
for  you  to  lose  your  mother  so  early.' 

*  Oh  !  I  didn't  lose  her,'  said  Belle,  looking  up  in  her 
aunt's  face  with  eyes  of  innocent  surprise. 

'  How,  dear  !  What  do  you  mean  ] '  asked  Mrs. 
Walton,  wondering  in  her  turn.  *  Your  mamma  has  gone 
away  from  you  ] ' 

*  Yes,  but  she  went  to  Jesus,'  answered  the  child 
simply.  *  You  don't  lose  something  when  you  know  it 
is  in  a  very  safe,  happy  place  with  some  one  very  dear 
and  good  to  take  care  of  it,  even  if  you  can'J  see  it  any 
more.     Do  you,  Aunt  Fanny  ? ' 

*  No,  I  suppose  not,'  said  Mrs.  Walton. 

•  *  Well,  you  know  mamma  has  gone  to  heaven  to  stay 
with  Jesus,  and  He's  taking  care  of  her.  And  by  and 
by  papa  and  I  will  go  there  too,  and  then  we'll  see  her 
again.  So  we  didn't  lose  her,  you  know.  But  then  I 
have  to  be  very  good,  and  try  to  please  Jesus,  and  mind 
what  He  says;  and  so  I  know  He  wants  me  to  have 
love-charity  for  Mabel,  and  try  not  to  care  very  much 
if  she  does  things  I  don't  like.  And  mamma  will  be 
glad  too.  Oh  no,  Aunt  Fanny !  I  didn't  lose  my  dear 
mamma.     I  know  where  she  is,  all  safe.' 

Mrs.  Walton  drew  her  to  her  and  kissed  her,  while 
Mabel,  wondering  at  the  new  softness  and  sweetness  in 
Belle's  face  and  voice,  had  forgotten  the  picture,  and 
stood  looking  at  her. 

'AH  safe!' 
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Five  little  graves  lay  side  by  side  in  an  English  church- 
yard far  away ;  and  of  those  who  rested  beneath,  the 
mother  had  always  spoken  as  her  *  lost  darlings.'  She 
never  called  them  so  again  ;  for  were  they  not  *  all  saSeV 
Others  had  told  her  the  same.  Others  had  tried  to 
bring  comfort  to  her  grieving  and  rebellious  heart ;  but 
from  none  had  it  come  with  such  simple,  unquestioning 
faith  as  from  the  innocent  lips  of  the  unconscious  little 
one  before  her.  Her  own  loved  ones,  as  well  as  Belle's 
dear  mother,  were  not  lost,  but  *  all  safe.' 

She  kissed  the  child  again,  this  time  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

*You  see,'  continued  Belle,  encouraged  to  fresh  con- 
fidence by  the  new  kindness  of  her  aunt's  manner, — *  you 
see.  Aunt  Fanny,  that  makes  another  reason  for  me  to 
try  to  be  good.  I  have  a  good  many  reasons  to  please 
Jesus, — because  dear  mamma  in  heaven  would  want  me 
to  be  good,  and  I  would  like  to  do  what  she  wants  me 
to,  even  more  when  she  is  away  than  if  she  was  here  •; 
and  because  I  have  to  be  papa's  little  comfort.  That's 
what  he  always  says  I  am,  and  he  says  I  am  his  sunbeam 
too.' 

*  I  think  I  must  call  you  that  too,  darling.  You  have 
brought  a  little  ray  of  sunshine  here  this  morning.' 

'Maggie  says  when  we're  good,  it's  always  like  sun- 
shine ;  but  when  we're  naughty,  it's  like  ugly,  dark  clouds,' 
said  Belle.  *  I'm  sorry  I  was  a  cloud  yesterday  and  the 
other  day.  Aunt  Fanny.  But  I  believe  it's  time  for  me 
to  go  to  school  now.' 

*  Do  you  like  school  ] '  asked  Mrs.  Walton. 

*0h,  I  think  I  do!'  said  Belle.  'Why,  you  don't 
know  what  nice  times  we  have  !  and  Miss  Ashton  is  so 
kind ! ' 
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*  I  want  to  go  to  school  too/  said  Mabel. 
'Not  this  morning,  dear/  said  her  mother. 

*  Yes,  I  shall — I  shall  go  too,  now !  If  Belle  goes,  I 
will     I  shan't  stay  here  with  nobody  to  play  with  me.' 

Mrs.  Walton  coaxed  and  promised,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Mabel  was  determined  to  see  for  herself  the  *  nice 
times '  which  Belle  described.  School  suddenly  put  on 
great  attractions  for  her,  and  nothing  would  do  but  that 
she  must  go  at  once.  So,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  Mrs. 
Walton  followed  Belle  to  Mr.  Powers'  parlour,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  Mabel's  new  whim. 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Powers  had  believed  that 
the  best  possible  thing  for  Mabel  would  be  to  go  to 
school,  and  be  under  the  firm  but  gentle  rule  of  Miss 
Ashton ;  but  he  had  not  yet  proposed  it  to  her  mother, 
knowing  that  the  mere  mention  of  it  from  another  person 
would  be  quite  enough  to  make  the  froward  child  de- 
clare she  would  never  go.  Therefore  he  thought  well  of 
Mabel's  wish,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  Miss 
Ashton  by  surprise  on  this  very  morning. 

But  he  knew  there  was  one  vacancy  in  her  little  school, 
and  that  she  would  probably  consent  to  let  Mabel  fill  it ; 
and  he  thought  it  was  best  to  take  advantage  of  the  little 
girl's  sudden  fancy,  or,  as  Maggie  Bradford  would  have 
said,  to  *  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.' 

Accordingly  he  told  his  sister  that  he  would  himself 
walk  to  school  with  the  two  children,  and  learn  what 
Miss  Ashton  had  to  say  on  the  matter ;  and  Mabel,  being 
made  ready  with  all  speed,  set  forth  with  her  uncle  and 
cousin. 

Miss  Ashton  agreed  to  take  the  new-comer ;  and 
Mabel  was  at  once  put  into  the  seat  formerly  occupied 
by  Bessie  Bradford.    Maggie  and  Bessie  had  belonged 
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to  Miss  Ashton's  class,  but  their  mother  taught  them  at 
home  now. 

Belle  could  not  help  a  little  sigh  and  one  or  two  long- 
ing thoughts  as  she  remembered  her  dear  Bessie  who 
had  formerly  sat  beside  her  there,  but  she  did  not  say  a 
word  of  her  regret  to  Mabel. 

Mabel  behaved  as  well  as  possible  during  the  whole  of 
school-time.  Whether  it  was  that  she  was  well  amused, 
or  that  she  was  somewhat  awed  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  and  all  the  new  faces  about  her,  certainly  neither 
Miss  Ashton  nor  Belle  had  the  least  cause  of  complaint 
against  her  when  the  time  came  for  school  to  be  dis- 
missed. 

And  this  good  mood  continued  all  that  day,  with  one 
or  two  little  exceptions.  It  is  true  that  on  more  than  one 
of  these  occasions  there  might  have  been  serious  trouble 
between  the  little  cousins,  but  for  Belle's  persevering 
good  temper  and  patience ;  and  she  would  have  thought 
herself  *  very  naughty'  if  she  had  behaved  as  Mabel  did. 
But  she  excused  her  and  bore  with  her,  because  it  was 
Mabel  for  whom  she  was  to  have  that  charity  which 

*  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.' 

It  was  hard  work  too  for  little  Belle ;  for,  though 
naturally  more  generous  and  amiable  than  her  cousin, 
she  was  pretty  much  accustomed  to  having  her  own  way 
in  all  things  reasonable.  At  home  her  every  wish  was 
law  with  her  papa  and  nurse ;  Maggie  and  Bessie  Brad- 
ford could  not  do  enough  to  show  their  love  and  sym- 
pathy; and  all  her  young  playfellows  and  schoolmates 
followed  their  example,  and  petted  and  gave  way  to  her, 

*  because  she  had  no  mother.'  So  *  giving  up '  was  rather 
a  new  thing  for  Belle, — not  because  she  was  selfish,  but 
because  she  was  seldom  called  upon  to  do  it. 
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However,  she  had  her  reward ;  for,  thanks  to  her  own 
sweetness  and  good  temper,  there  were  peace  and  sunshine 
throughout  the  day.  She  saw  that  her  father  and  aunt 
were  pleased  with  her ;  and  once  even  Mabel,  seeming 
touched  and  ashamed  when  Belle  had  quietly  yielded  her 
own  rights,  turned  round  in  a  sudden  and  unwonted  fit 
of  penitence,  and  said — 

*  There,  take  it.  Belle,  you  had  the  best  right ;  and  I 
won't  be  mean  to  you  again,  because  you're  really  good 
to  me.' 

'  My  darling  has  been  such  a  good  girl  to-day ! '  said 
Mr.  Powers,  as  he  took  her  on  his  knee  when  they  were 
alone,  and  she  came  for  the  little  talk  they  generally  had 
before  her  bed-time.  *  She  has  been  trying  to  practise 
the  lesson  she  learned  last  night,  and  so  has  made  all 
about  her  happy.' 

'  And  been  a  little  sunbeam,  papa,  have  1 1 ' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  love, — a  true  sunbeam.' 

*  And  did  I  make  you  please4,  papa  ] ' 

*  Very  much  pleased,  and  truly  happy,  dear.' 

'  And  mamma  will  be  pleased  too,  papa ;  and  mamma's 
Jesus ;  and  it  makes  Him  my  Jesus  when  I  try  to  be  His 
sunbeam  and  shine  for  Him,  don't  it  1  I  think  everybody 
would  be  a  sunbeam  if  they  always  had  "  love-charity." 
Tell  it  me  over  again,  papa,  so  that  I  shall  remember  it 
very  well,  and  explain  a  little  more  of  it  to  me.' 
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And  this  really  proved  the  beginning  of  better  things  for 
Mabel.  Not  that  she  improved  so  much  all  at  once ;  or 
that  she  was  not  often  selfish,  perverse,  and  disobedient ; 
or  that  she  did  not  often  try  little  Belle  very  much,  and 
make  it  hard  for  her  to  keep  her  resolution  of  being  kind 
and  patient.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Belle  always 
kept  to  this  resolution,  or  that  she  and  Mabel  did  not 
now  and  then  have  some  pretty  sharp  quarrels ;  still,  on 
the  whole,  they  agreed  better  than  had  seemed  probable 
on  their  first  meeting. 

And  perhaps  it  was  good  for  Belle,  as  well  as  for 
Mabel,  that  she  should  sometimes  be  obliged  to  give  up 
her  own  will  to  another ;  and  there  was  no  fear,  while 
her  papa  and  old  Daphne  were  there  to  watch  over  her 
interests,  that  she  would  be  suffered  to  be  too  much  im- 
posed upon. 

But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mabel  was  less 
unruly  and  exacting.  It  might  be  that  she  was  really 
happier  with  a  companion  of  her  own  age,  or  that  she 
was  shamed  by  Belle's  example  and  kindness  to  her,  or 
perhaps  it  was  both  these  causes ;  but  day  by  day  Belle 
found  it  easier  to  be  on  good  terms  with  her,  and  the 
two  children  were  really  growing  fond  of  one  another. 

Other  things  which  had  a  good  effect  on  Mabel  were 
going  to  school,  and  being  now  and  then  with  Maggie  and 
Bessie.     She  could  not  but  see  how  much  happier  and 
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lovelier  were  those  children  who  were  obedient,  gentle, 
and  kind ;  and  she  learned  much  that  was  good  without 
any  direct  teaching.  And  even  the  'proverb-pictures' 
became  to  her  what  they  were  intended  to  be  to  all,  a 
source  of  improvement ;  for  Maggie  understood  better 
than  Belle  the  art  of  *  giving  a  lesson '  without  wounding 
the  feelings ;  and  many  a  gentle  reproof  or  wise  hint  was 
conveyed  to  Mabel  by  means  of  these  moral  sketches,  in 
which  she  -really  took  a  great  interest. 

After  the  first  novelty  of  school  had  worn  off,  Mabel 
tired  of  the  restraint  and  declared  that  she  would  go  no 
more ;  but  in  the  meantime  her  father  had  arrived,  and 
he  insisted  that  she  should  keep  on. 

For  some  days  after  this  she  gave  Miss  Ashton  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  set  at  defiance  many  of  her  rules 
and  regulations;  but  she  soon  found  that  this  did  her 
no  good,  for  Miss  Ashton,  gentle  as  she  was,  would  be 
obeyed ;  and  Mabel  did  not  find  the  solitude  of  the  cloak- 
room agreeable  when  she  was  punished  by  being  sent 
there,  and  determined  that,  'after  all,  she  had  the  best 
time  when  she  was  good.' 

She  was  not  at  all  a  favourite  with  her  school-mates— 
this  fractious  and  self-willed  little  child ;  and  Belle  had 
to  'take  her  part'  and  coax  a  good  deal  before  she 
could  persuade  them  to  regard  her  with  any  patience, 
or  to  feel  willing  to  accept  her  as  a  member  of  their 
circle. 

*  What  have  you  there  1 '  asked  Mabel  one  day,  coming 
into  Belle's  nursery  and  finding  her  looking  lovingly  at 
some  small  object  she  held  in  her  hand. 

'  It's  my  locket — my  new  locket  that  papa  gave  me  a 
few  minutes  ago,'  aYiswered  Belle. 

^ Let's  see  it,'  said  Mabel,  making  a  grasp  at  it;  but 

E 
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Belle  was  too  quick  for  her,  and  would  not  suffer  her 
to  seize  her  treasure. 

^  You  can't  have  it  in  your  own  hands/  she  said ;  '  for 
it  was  my  own  mamma's,  and  I  don't  want  any  one  to 
touch  it,  except  they  loved  her.  Only  Maggie  and  Bessie,' 
she  added,  remembering  that  they  had  never  known  her 
mother,  but  that  she  would  by  no  means  keep  the  choicest 
of  her  treasures  from  their  hands,  feeling  sure  as  she  did 
that  they  would  guard  what  was  precious  to  her  with  as 
much  care  as  she  would  herself. 

*I'll  show  it  to  you,  Mabel.  Isn't  it  pretty?'  and 
Belle  held  up  a  small  locket  on  a  slight  gold  chain. 

It  was  a  Uttle,  old-fashioned  thing,  heart-shaped,  and 
made  of  fretted  gold  with  a  forget-me-not  of  turquoises 
in  the  centre.  It  was  very  pretty, — ^in  Belle's  eyes,  of 
the  most  perfect  beauty ;  but  its  great  value  lay  in  that 
it  had  belonged^  as  she  told  Mabel,  to  her  own  mamma 
when  she  was  a  girl. 

It  was  one  of  Belle's  greatest  pleasures  to  sit  upon  her 
papa's  knee  and  turn  over  with  loving  fingers  the  various 
articles  of  jewellery  which  had  once  been  her  mother's, 
and  which  were  to  be  hers  when  she  should  be  of  a  proper 
age  to  have  them  and  take  care  of  them.  'Mamma's 
pretty  things '  were  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  her ; 
and  although  Belle  loved  dress  as  much  as  any  little  girl 
of  her  age,  it  was  with  no  thought  of  decking  herself  in 
them,  but  simply  for  their  own  beauty  and  the  sake  of 
the  dear  one  who  had  once  worn  them,  that  they  were 
so  prized.  And  now  and  then,  when  her  papa  gave  her 
some  trifle  suitable  for  her,  she  seldom  wore  it,  so  fearful 
would  she  be  of  losing  it,  or  lest  other  harm  should  come 
to  it.  So  now,  as  things  were  apt  to  come  to  harm  iu 
Mabel's  destructive  fingers,  she  was  very  much  afraid  of 
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trusting  the  precious  locket  within  them ;  and  stoutly, 
though  not  crossly,  refused  to  let  her  have  it. 

Mabel  begged  and  promised,  whined  and  fretted ;  but 
the  locket  was  still  held  beyond  her  reach,  till  at  last  she 
made  a  snatch  and  had  nearly  got  it  from  Belle's  hold. 

But  Daphne's  eye  was  upon  her,  and  Daphne's  hand 
pulled  her  back  as  the  old  woman  said — 

*  Hi !  dere  !  none  ob  dat,  Miss  Mabel.  I  ain't  goin  fur 
see  my  ole  missus'  tings  took  from  my  young  missus,  and 
me  by  to  help  it.  I  ain't  goin  fur  stan'  dat,  no  way ;'  and 
Daphne's  grasp  was  rougher  than  it  need  to  have  been  as 
she  held  back  the  angry,  struggling  Mabel. 

The  child  was  in  a  great  passion  :  she  struck  wildly  at 
the  nurse,  and  screamed  aloud,  so  that  her  mother  came 
running  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

'There  then, never  mind,'  said  Mrs.  Walton,  as  Mabel,  re- 
leased from  Daphne's  hold,  rushed  to  her  and  complained 
that  Belle  would  not  let  her  touch  her  new  locket,— *  never 
mind,  I  will  give  you  something  pretty  to  look  at.' 

*  I  want  a  locket  like  Belle's  to  keep  for  my  own,'  said 
Mabel ;  *  and  then  I'll  never  let  her  see  it.' 

*  Pooh !  I  wouldn't  look  at  it,'  said  Belle,  forgetting 
all  her  good  resolves,  *  if  you  showed  it  to  me.  I'd  close 
my  eyes  tight  and  never  open  them  till  you  took  it  away. 
And  I  don't  believe  the  jeweller  has  any  like  this.' 

But  Mabel  had  hardly  left  the  room  with  her  mother 
before  Belle  was  sorry,  as  usual,  for  the  anger  she  had 
shown,  and  said  remorsefully  to  Daphne — 

*  There  now,  I  went  and  forgot  the  Bible  proverb  papa 
gave  me,  and  didn't  give  "  a  soft  answer "  to  turn  away 
Mabel's  wrath,  but  spoke  as  cross  as  anything,  and  was 
really  naughty.  I'll  run  after  her,  and  let  her  touch  my 
locket  very  carefully  with  her  own  hands.' 
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And  away  she  went,  ready  to  make  peace,  even  by 
doing  that  which  was  not  pleasant  to  her ;  but  the  dear 
little  thing  was  only  partly  successful,  for  as  Maggie 
afterwards  said,  when  Belle  told  her  the  story,  *  Mabel 
was  of  that  kind  of  nature  that  if  you  gave  her  an  inch, 
she  took  an  ell ;  *  and  no  sooner  did  Belle  let  her  have 
the  locket  in  her  own  hands  than  she  wanted  to  have  it 
about  her  neck  and  wear  it.  This  was  too  much,  even 
for  the  little  peace-maker :  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  give  way  in  this,  nor,  indeed,  could  she  have 
been  expected  to  do  so ;  and  quiet  was  not  restored  till 
Mabel's  mother  was  worried  into  taking  her  out  at  once 
in  search  of  such  a  locket  as  Belle's. 

But  the  search  proved  (juite  fruitless,  for  no  locket 
exactly  like  Belle's  could  be  found,  and  Mabel  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  one  that  was  different.  In  vain  did  she 
and  her  mother  go  from  jeweller's  to  jeweller's  ;  in  vain 
did  Mrs.  Walton  offer  the  spoilt  child  lockets  far  more 
showy  and  costly  than  the  one  on  which  she  had  set  her 
heart ;  in  vain  did  the  shopman  assure  her  that  such  as 
she  desired  were  *  quite  out  of  the  fashion,'  an  argument 
which  generally  went  a  good  way  with  Mabel.  One  just 
like  Belle's  she  would  have. 

*Then  we  will  have  one  made,'  said  Mrs.  Walton, 
and  inquired  when  it  could  be  finished.  But  when 
the  jeweller  said  it  would  take  a  week  or  more,  neither 
would  this  satisfy  the  naughty  child,  who  was  in  a  mood 
that  was  uncommonly  perverse  and  obstinate,  even  for  her. 

*  I  shall  have  one  to-day,'  she  repeated ;  and  was  so 
very  troublesome  that  even  the  patience  of  her  mistaken 
and  spoiling  mother  at  last  gave  way,  and  the  jeweller 
heartily  wished  himself  rid  of  such  a  noisy,  ill-behaved 

stomer. 
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However,  Mrs.  Walton  gave  the  order,  and  promised 
to  bring  Belle's  locket  for  the  jeweller  to  see  the  pattern 
on  Monday,  this  being  Saturday,  and  then  returned 
home  with  her  naughty  child. 

Belle  had  gone  out, — ^gone  to  Mrs.  Bradford's  to  spend 
the  day  with  Maggie  and  Bessie,  as  she  always  did  on 
Saturday ;  and  Mabel  was  left  to  whine  and  fret  by  her- 
self till  evening. 

This  gave  her  fresh  cause  of  displeasure.  She  was 
vexed  at  her  cousin  for  leaving  her  alone;  and  when 
Belle  returned,  she  was  greeted  with — 

*  Mamma  is  going  to  take  your  locket  away  from  you 
on  Monday,  and  take  it  to  the  jeweller  to  make  me  one 
just  like  it.' 

*  No,'  said  Belle,  backing  from  Mabel  to  her  father's 
knee,  and  holding  fast  with  one  hand  clasped  over  the 
other  upon  the  beloved  locket,  as  if  she  feared  it  was  to 
be  snatched  from  her  at  once. 

*  You'll  let  me  take  it  to  the  jeweller  for  a  pattern, 
dear,  won't  you  ] '  said  her  aunt.  *  Mabel  wants  one  just 
like  it.' 

Belle  shook  her  head. 

*  No,  Aunt  Fanny,'  she  answered,  *  I  couldn't.  It  was 
my  own  mamma's,  and  I  couldn't  let  it  go  from  me. 
And  I  don't  want  anybody  to  have  one  just  like  it.' 

She  did  not  speak  unkindly  or  pettishly,  but  with  a 
quiet  determination  in  her  tone,  such  as  she  sometimes 
showed,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  might  seem  to  be 
obstinacy.  But  it  was  not  so  now ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  child  had  some  deep  and  earnest  reason  for  her 
refusal, — a,  feeling  that  the  little  treasure  which  had  be- 
longed to  her  mamma  had  something  so  dear  and  sacred 
about  it,  that  it  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass  into  strange 
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hands,  even  for  a  time.  Nor  could  she  bear  to  have  it 
copied. 

*The  jeweller  didn't  know  my  own  mamma,  Aunt 
Fanny,'  she  answered  again  to  her  aunt's  persuasions. 
*  Perhaps  he  wouldn't  be  so  very  gentle  with  it.  I 
couldn't, — I  really  couldn't.* 

Tears  gathered  in  the  eyes  of  the  sensitive  little  one 
as  she  spoke,  and  there  was  a  piteous  tremble  of  her  lip 
which  forbade  her  aunt  to  urge  her  further.  But  Mabel 
was  not  to  be  so  put  off. 

*  You  cannot  have  it,  Mabel,'  said  Mr.  Powers.  *  I 
will  not  have  Belle  troubled  in  this  matter.' 

*  What  is  it  1 '  asked  Mr.  Walton,  looking  up  from  his 
evening  paper,  to  which  he  had  until  now  given  all  his 
attention,  too  much  accustomed  to  the  fretful  tones  of 
his  little  daughter's  voice  to  pay  heed  to  them  when  he 
could  avoid  it. 

The  trouble  was  soon  explained;  and  Mr.  Walton,  who 
had  lately  awakened  to  the  fact  that  his  Mabel  had  be- 
come a  most  troublesome  and  disagreeable  child,  and  that 
it  was  time  for  her  to  learn  that  she  must  sometimes 
give  up  her  own  will  and  consider  others,  told  her  that 
she  must  think  no  more  of  this  new  whim ;  and  that  if 
she  could  not  be  contented  with  such  a  locket  as  he 
might  choose  for  her  on  Monday,  she  should  have  none 
at  alL 

*  Then  I  worCt  have  any  at  all,'  said  Mabel,  passion- 
ately. *And  I  won't  eat  any  breakfast,  or  dinner,  or 
supper,  not  for  many  days.' 

*  Just  as  you  like,'  said  Mr.  Walton,  coolly  taking  up 
his  paper,  and  beginning  to  read  again ;  while  his  wife 
looked  pleadingly  at  him,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  BeUe 
sat  gazing  in  amazement  at  the  child  who  dared  to  speak 
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in  such  a  way  to  her  father.  Indulgent  as  Mr.  Powers 
always  was  to  his  motherless  little  girl,  she  knew  very 
well  that  he  never  would  have  overlooked  such  disrespect 
as  that,  nor  could  she  have  believed  it  possible  that  she 
should  ever  be  guilty  of  it. 

Astonishment  and  indignation  at  this  novel  mode  of 
treatment  held  Mabel  speechless  and  quiet  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  set  up  a  roar  which  would  have  been  surprising, 
as  coming  from  so  small  a  pair  of  lungs,  to  any  one  who 
had  not  known  her  powers  in  that  particular. 

But  here  again  Mr.  Walton,  who,  as  Belle  afterwards 
told  her  papa,  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  *  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  about  training  up  Mabel  in  the  way  she  should  go,' 
interfered,  and  bade  her  go  from  the  room,  or  be  quiet. 

She  chose  neither.  And  the  matter  ended  by  her 
father  himself  carrying  her  away,  and  giving  orders  that 
she  should  be  put  to  bed. 

Belle  was  very  sorry  for  all  this,  and  could  not  help 
feeling  as  if  she  somehow  was  to  blame,  although  the 
matter  of  the  locket  was  one  too  near  her  little  heart  to 
be  given  up.  But  she  went  to  her  uncle  when  her  own 
bedtime  came,  and  begged  that  she  might  go  and  wish 
Mabel  good-night,  and  be  friends  with  her  once  more. 

But  Mr.  Walton  thought  it  better,  as  did  Belle's  own 
papa,  that  the  wilful  child  should  be  left  to  herself  till 
the  next  day.  And  he  dismissed  Belle  with  a  kind  kiss, 
saying— 

^  Mabel  will  feel  better  in  the  morning,  dear,  and  then 
she  will  be  ready  to  make  friends  with  you ;  but  just 
now  I  am  afraid  she  is  still  too  naughty  to  meet  you 
pleasantly.' 
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IX. 

belle's  misfortune. 

Mr.  Walton  waa  sadly  mistaken  when  he  thought  that 
his  little  girl  would  have  forgotten  her  ill-temper,  and  be 
ready  to  be  pleasant  and  good-humoured  in  the  morning. 
Mabel  awoke  sulky  and  pouting,  quite  detennined  to  be- 
lieve that  Belle  had  grievously  injured  her,  and  obsti- 
nately refusing  to  be  reconciled  unless  she  would  consent 
to  give  up  the  locket. 

Had  Belle  been  willing  to  do  this,  her  papa  and  uncle 
would  not  have  permitted  it  But,  though  Mabel  was 
in  a  state  of  displeasure  with  the  world  in  general  that 
morning,  she  chose  to  consider  Belle  as  chief  offender, 
and  treated  her  accordingly. 

*  But  it's  Sunday,*  said  Belle,  when  she  reftised  to  kiss 
her  for  good  morning. 

*  Don't  I  know  that  1 '  snapped  MabeL 

.  *  But  I  don't  like  to  be  cross  with  any  one  on  Sunday,' 
pleaded  Belle. 

*  You're  cross  to  me,  and  so  I'll  be  cross  with  you, — 
Sunday  and  Monday,  and  every  day,'  said  the  disagree- 
able child.     *  Now  let  me  be.' 

And  Belle,  seeing  that  Mabel  was  not  to  be  persuaded 
into  a  better  temper,  was  forced  to  do  as  she  said,  and 
let  her  alone. 

And  all  day,  Sunday  though  it  was,  Mabel  was  even 
more  peevish,  exacting,  and  troublesome  than  usual,  till 
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she  was  a  burden  and  torment  to  herself  and  every  one 
about  her. 

When  Monday  morning  came  she  was  rather  more 
reasonable,  but  still  persisted  in  being  *  offended '  with 
Belle,  and  even  refused  to  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  with  her  when  they  were  going  to  school. 

*  Will  you  wear  your  new  locket,  Miss  Belle  1  \  asked 
Daphne,  when  she  was  making  her  little  mistress  ready 
for  school. 

*No,  I  think  not,'  said  Belle.  *  Something  might 
happen  to  it,  and  perhaps  it's  too  good.' 

*  I  reckon  it's  not  too  fancy,'  said  Daphne,  holding  up 
the  locket,  and  looking  at  it  admiringly.  *  You  may 
wear  it  if  you  like,  and  mebbe  Miss  Ashton  would  like 
to  see  it.' 

Now  the  locket  was  perhaps  not  quite  a  proper  thing 
for  Belle  to  wear  to  school;  and  had  her  father  been  there, 
he  might  have  advised  her  to  keep  to  her  first  decision. 
But  Daphne  always  liked  to  deck  out  her  little  lady  in 
all  the  finery  she  could  lay  her  hands  on ;  and,  had  she 
not  been  held  in  check  by  wiser  heads,  would  often  have 
sent  her  forth  to  school  in  very  improper  guise.  And  as 
Mabel  was  always  very  well  dressed,  it  chafed  Daphne 
sorely  to  contrast  the  simple  but  more  suitable  garments 
of  her  little  Miss  Belle  with  the  showy  ones  worn  by  her 
cousin. 

So  now  she  persuaded  Belle  to  wear  the  locket,  saying, 
not  to  the  child,  but  to  herself,  that  it  '  was  time  folks 
foun'  out  her  folks  was  wort  somethin',  an'  had  plenty  of 
pretty  things  if  they  on'y  chose  to  show  'em ;'  and,  rather 
against  the  child's  own  better  judgment,  she  suffered  the 
nurse  to  put  the  locket  about  her  neck. 

It  was  well  for  Belle,  and  for  those  who  had  the  guid- 
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ing  of  her,  that  she  was  such  a  docile  little  girl,  generally 
wUling  and  anxioas  to  do  that  which  she  believed  to  be 
right,  or  she  might  have  been  sadly  injured  by  the  spoil- 
ing of  her  devoted  but  foolish  old  nurse.  As  it  was,  it 
did  not  do  her  much  harm,  and  Daphne  often  felt  herself 
put  to  shame  by  the  little  one's  uprightness  and  good 
sense. 

However,  on  this  morning  Daphne  had  her  way ;  and, 
as  I  have  said,  the  locket  was  put  on. 

As  might  have  been  supposed,  the  new  ornament 
immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Belle's  class- 
mates. And  they  crowded  about  her  before  school 
opened,  to  examine  and  admire,  with  many  an  '  oh  !'  and 
'  ah ! '  *  how  lovely  ! '  and  *  how  pretty  ! ' 

^ Mabel,  have  you  one  tool'  asked  Dora  Johnson. 
For  the  children  had  found  out  by  this  time  that  if  Belle 
had  a  pretty  thing,  Mabel  was  sure  to  have  one  also. 

^  Fm  going  to,'  said  Mabel,  '  one  just  like  it.  You  see 
if  I  don't ;  even  if  that  cross-patch  won't  let  the  man 
have  it  for  a  pattern.  She  thinks  herself  so  great, 
nobody  can  have  a  locket  like  hers.' 

'Belle's  not  a  cross-patch,'  said  Lily  Norris.  *And, 
Mabel,  if  you  talk  that  way  about  her,  we  won't  be 
friends  with  you,  not  any  of  the  class.  Belle's  old  in  the 
class,  and  you're  new,  and  we  don't  think  so  very  much 
of  you.     So  you'd  better  look  out.' 

Mabel  and  lily  were  always  at  daggers  drawn.  For 
Lily  was  saucy  and  outspoken,  very  fond  of  Belle,  and 
always  upholding  her  rights,  or  what  she  considered 
such. 

*  Belle's  downright  selfish,'  muttered  Mabel ;  *  and  you 
shan't  talk  to  me  that  way,  Lily.' 

*  God  gave  me  my  tongue  for  my  own,  and  I  keep  it  for 
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just  what  words  I  choose  to  say/  said  lily,  losing  both 
temper  and  grammar  in  her  indignation ;  '  and  Belle's 
not  selfish,  but  you  ;  and  almost  always,  when  people  are 
selfish  themselves,  they  think  others  are  that  aren't. 
That's  the  kind  that  you're  of,  MabeL' 

'Now  don't  let's  quarrel,'  said  Nellie  Sansom,  the 
prudent ;  '  else  Miss  Ashton  will  come,  and  send  us  to 
our  seats.' 

'  But,  Belle  dear,'  said  Dora,  '  what's  the  reason  you 
don't  want  Mabel  to  have  a  locket  like  yours  1 ' 

Belle  told  her  story ;  and  very  naturally  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  her  class-mates  went  with  her,  and  Mabel 
was  speedily  made  to  see  that  she  was  thought  to  be 
altogether  in  the  wrong,  which  did  not  tend  to  restore 
her  to  good  humour. 

*  I  shall  take  it  to  the  jeweller  for  a  pattern,'  she  said 
angrily  ;  *  you  see  if  I  don't.     I'll  get  it.' 

*  No,  you  won't,'  said  Lily.  *  Belle  knows  you.  She'll 
take  good  enough  care  of  it ;  and  just  you  try  to  snatch 
it  now.' 

What  would  follow  if  she  did,  Lily  plainly  expressed 
in  the  threatening  shake  of  the  head  with  which  she 
accompanied  her  words. 

Further  quarrelling  or  unkind  threats  were  prevented 
by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Ashton,  who  called  her  little 
class  to  order,  and  school  was  opened. 

Miss  Ashton  had  more  trouble  with  Mabel  that 
morning  than  she  had  had  any  day  since  she  first  came 
to  school.  She  was  pettish  and  fretful  beyond  all  reason, 
elbowed  and  crowded  the  other  children,  pouted  over 
her  lessons,  and  was  disrespectful  to  her  teacher ;  and 
once  broke  into  such  a  roar,  that  Mrs.  Ashton  hastily 
opened  the  doors  between  the  two  rooms  and  inquired  into 
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the  cause  of  the  trouble.  This  soon  hushed  Mabel's 
screams ;  for  the  elder  lady's  looks  were  rather  stem  and 
severe,  and  she,  at  least,  was  one  person  of  whom  the 
wilful  child  stood  in  wholesome  dread. 

But  though  quiet  was  restored  for  a  time,  it  was  not 
to  last  long ;  and  this  seemed  destined  to  be  a  day  of 
trouble,  all  through  Mabel's  naughtiness.  Miss  Ashton 
called  up  the  arithmetic  class  ;  and  as  they  stood  about 
her  desk,  she  saw  Mabel  and  lily  elbowing  one  another 
with  all  their  might, — the  former  cross  and  scowling,  the 
latter  looking  defiant  and  provoking,  and  still  hsdf-good- 
humoured  too. 

'  Children  !  lily  and  Mabel  !  What  are  you  doing  1 ' 
she  asked. 

*  Can't  Mabel  keep  her  elbow  out  of  my  way.  Miss 
Ashton  1 '  said  Lily. 

*  For  shame  ! '  said  the  lady ;  *  two  little  girls  quarrel- 
ling about  such  a  trifle  as  that.' 

'  But,  Miss  Ashton,'  pleaded  Lily,  '  she  sticks  me  so  ! 
She  oughtn't  to  take  up  any  more  room  than  that ; '  and 
she  measured  with  her  hand  the  portion  of  empty  space 
which,  according  to  her  ideas,  rightfully  belonged  to 
Mabel ;  while  the  latter,  conscious  that  she  had  been 
wilfully  trespassing,  had  nothing  to  say. 

*  I  am  sorry  that  my  little  scholars  cannot  agree,'  said 
Miss  Ashton.  ^  Mabel,  stand  back  a  little,  and  keep 
your  elbows  down,  my  dear.  If  you  cannot  behave 
better,  I  shall  be  forced  to  send  you  into  the  other  room 
to  my  niother ;  and  all  the  young  ladies  there  will  know 
you  have  been  naughty.' 

To  be  sent  into  Mrs.  Ashton  in  disgrace  was  thought 
a  terrible  punishment,  and  Miss  Ashton  had  never  yet 
had  to  put  it  in  practice ;  the  mere  mention  of  it  was 
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generally  enough  to  bring  the  naughtiest  child  to  good 
behaviour,  and  it  was  a  threat  she  seldom  used.  But 
she  knew  that  the  solitude  of  the  cloak-room  had  quite 
lost  its  effect  on  Mabel,  and  felt  that  some  stronger 
measures  must  be  taken  if  there  was  to  be  any  peace 
that  day. 

Mabel  obeyed ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  threatened  punish- 
ment, her  temper  so  far  got  the  better  of  her  that  she 
could  not  resist  giving  Lily  a  parting  thrust  with  her 
elbow, — a  thrust  so  hard  that  Lily's  slate  was  knocked 
from  her  hand  and  fell  upon  the  floor,  where  it  broke 
into  three  or  four  pieces. 

Now,  indeed,  Mabel  was  frightened ;  and  the  other 
children  stood  almost  breathless,  waiting  for  what  Miss 
Ashton  would  say  and  do. 

She  said  nothing ;  what  she  did  was  to  rise  quickly, 
take  Mabel  by  the  hand,  and  turn  to  lead  her  to  the 
other  room. 

Dreading  she  hardly  knew  what,  Mabel  was  still  too 
thoroughly  terrified  at  the  prospect  before  her  to  rebel 
any  further,  or  to  do  more  than  gasp  out — 

*  Oh  !  Miss  Ashton  !  I  won't  do  so  any  more  !  I  didn't 
mean  to  !    I  will  be  good  ! ' 

Miss  Ashton  did  not  answer,  but  drew  her  on  ;  when 
Belle,  dropping  her  own  slate  beside  Lily's,  sprang  for- 
ward and  laid  her  hand  on  her  teacher,  looking  up  with 
eyes  as  appealing  as  Mabel's. 

*  Please  excuse  her  this  time.  Miss  Ashton,'  she  ex- 
claimed. *  I  don't  think  she  did  mean  to  break  Lily's 
slate.  She  only  meant  to  jog  her,  and  the  slate  fell  out 
of  her  hand ;  but  I  don't  believe  she  meant  to  do  it. 
Try  her  just  this  once,  dear  Miss  Ashton  ;  may  be  she 
will  be  good.' 
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Miss  Ashton  looked  down  at  the  little  pleader  and 
hesitated.  Truth  to  tell,  she  had  not  known  how  ter- 
rible a  bugbear  her  mother  was  to  her  young  flock  :  she 
was  sorry  now  that  she  saw  they  had  such  a  dread  of 
her,  and  perhaps  was  ready  to  seize  upon  an  excuse  to 
relent  and  withdraw  her  threat. 

*  Oh !  I  wiU,  I  will  be  good !  I'll  never  do  so  any 
more  ! '  sobbed  Mabel. 

Miss  Ashton  turned  about,  and,  taking  her  seat,  placed 
Mabel  in  front  of  her. 

*  Very  well,'  she  said.  '  I  will  excuse  you  this  once  ; 
not  because  you  do  not  deserve  punishment,  Mabel,  but 
because  Belle  begs  for  you.  But  remember  it  is  for  this 
one  time.  If  you  behave  again  as  you  have  done  this 
morning,  I  shall  certainly  punish  you.  And  you  must 
stand  there  now  and  say  your  lesson  apart  from  the  other 
children.' 

Believed  from  the  dread  of  going  to  Mrs.  Ashton, 
Mabel  did  not  so  very  much  mind  that,  or  the  cold,  dis- 
pleased glances  of  the  rest  of  the  class  ;  but  as  she  took 
her  place,  she  cast  a  grateful  look  over  at  Belle,  to  whom 
she  truly  felt  she  owed  her  escape  ;  and  Belle  felt  quite 
repaid  for  the  *  love-charity '  which  had  helped  her  to 
forget  and  forgive  Mabel's  unkind  behaviour  to  herself 
and  to  plead  for  her. 

But  the  troubles  which  arose  from  Mabel's  misconduct 
had  by  no  means  come  to  an  end.  Belle's  place  in  the 
class  was  just  at  Miss  Ashton's  left  hand ;  and  when  she 
dropped  her  slate,  it  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  lady's  chair. 
It  had  escaped  the  fate  of  Lily's,  not  being  even  cracked 
by  the  fall ;  but  as  poor  little  Belle  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
a  far  worse  misfortune  than  the  loss  of  her  slate  befell 
her.     As  she  raised  her  head,  the  slight  chain  about  her 
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neck  caaght  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  the  strain 
snapped  it  in  two. 

The  sndden  check  and  drag  hurt  Belle,  and  left  an 
angry  red  mark  aboat  her  neck,  bat  she  did  not  heed  the 
sting  as  she  saw  chain  and  locket  fall  at  her  feet 

She  did  not  say  a  word,  only  snatched  it  up  with  a 
quick,  long-drawn  breath,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  it  with  the  utmost  dismay  and  grief  in  her  counte- 
nance ;  while  a  chorus  of  sympathizing  exclamations  arose 
from  the  other  children.  The  mischief  done  was  not  so 
very  great,  and  could  easily  be  repaired ;  but  in  Belle's 
eyes  it  seemed  very  dreadful,  and  as  though  her  treasure 
was  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  destroyed.  Great  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes  and  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks  ;  and 
she  turned  to  Miss  Ashton,  piteously  holding  out  the 
locket  in  her  hand. 

Miss  Ashton  hastened  to  bring  comfort 

*  Never  mind,  dear,'  she  said  cheerfully ;  '  it  can  easily 
be  mended.  Tell  papa  it  was  an  accident,  and  he  will 
have  it  done  for  you,  I  am  sure.' 

*  But  now  the  jeweller  will  have  to  take  it,'  said  lily, 
indignantly ;  '  and  Belle  didn't  want  to  have  it  go  away 
from  her,  and  it's  all  just  for  the  way  Mabel  behaved.  I 
should  think  a  broken  locket  and  a  broken  slate  were 
about  too  much  consequence  of  any  one's  naughtiness  and 
hatefulness  for  one  day.' 

'  Be  quiet,  Lily,'  said  Miss  Ashton. 
'But  it's  true,  Miss  Ashton;  it  all  came  of  that  old 
Mabel's  badness,'  persisted  Lily. 

*  Lily,  will  you  be  quiet  ]'  repeated  her  teacher. 

Lily  dared  say  no  more  ;  but  borrowing  a  slate  for  the 
purpose  from  the  child  who  stood  next  her,  she  held  it 
closely  before  her  face,  and  from  behind  that  shelter 
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made  two  or  three  grimaces  at  Mabel,  which,  whatever 
relief  they  might  afford  her  own  feelings,  did  neither 
harm  nor  good  to  any  one  else,  as  they  were  not  seen. 

Still  Lily's  words  were  felt  by  Belle  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  class  to  be  true.  Belle's  misfortune  was  certainly 
the  result  of  Mabel's  ill-behaviour ;  and  it  was  very  hard 
for  the  poor  little  girl  to  keep  down  the  angry  feelings, 
which  seemed  as  if  they  would  rise  up  to  accuse  her 
cousin. 

And  Lily's  speech  or  speeches,  and  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  blamed  by  all  her  class-mates,  vexed  Mabel 
again,  and  crushed  down  the  better  feelings  which  had 
arisen  towards  Belle,  so  that  she  put  on  an  appearance 
of  complete  indifference  to  her  distress,  and  muttered 
sulkily — 

'  I  don't  care.' 

*Put  the  locket  carefully  away  in  your  desk,  dear,' 
said  Miss  Ashton  to  Belle,  ^and  do  not  fret  about  it. 
Your  papa  will  have  it  fixed  for  you,  and  it  will  be  as 
good  as  ever.' 

Belle  obeyed,  putting  the  locket  carefully  in  one  comer 
of  her  desk,  with  a  rampart  of  books  raised  about  it ; 
and  then  returned  to  her  place,  still  rather  disconsolate, 
and  feeling  that  she  was  fully  entitled  to  all  the  pitying 
and  sympathizing  looks  bestowed  upon  her. 

After  this  the  business  of  the  class  went  on  without 
further  interruption,  and  the  arithmetic  lesson  came  to 
an  end. 
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X. 

A  TERRIBLE  LOSS. 

When  Miss  Ashton  dismissed  the  rest  of  her  little  class 
for  the  recess  which  they  took  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, she  told  Mabel  to  come  with  her ;  and  taking  her 
apart  into  a  room  by  herself,  she  talked  gravely  but 
kindly  to  her. 

*  Would  you  like  it,  my  dear,'  she  said,  '  if  I  sent  you 
home  with  a  note  to  your  mamma,  saying  I  could  no 
longer  have  you  in  the  school  1 ' 

Mabel  hesitated  a  moment,  half-inclined  to  say  that  it 
was  just  what  she  would  like ;  but  calling  to  mind  the 
nice  plays  she  often  had  with  her  young  school-mates, 
the  pretty  picture-cards  she  sometimes  received  from 
Miss  Ashton  when  she  had  been  particularly  good  or 
recited  her  lessons  well,  and  several  other  pleasures 
which  school  afforded,  she  thought  better  of  it,  and  said 
she  would  not  like  it  at  all ;  adding  to  herself,  what  she 
dared  not  say  aloud  to  Miss  Ashton,  that  she  would 
carry  no  such  note  home,  but  throw  it  away  in  the  street 
if  it  was  given  to  her. 

*  And  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  it,'  said  the  young 

lady  ;  *  but,  Mabel,  unless  you  do  better,  I  cannot  have 

you  in  my  school.     Why,  my  dear,  since  you  have  been 

here,  there  has  been  more  quarrelling  and  disturbance 

than  during  all  the  rest  of  the  time  I  have  had  the  class. 

This  must  not  go  on  ;  for  you  cannot  stay  with  us  if  you 

will  behave  so  as  to  destroy  all  our  peace  and  comfort.' 

F 
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Mabel  hung  her  head,  but  she  took  the  reproof  better 
than  she  generally  received  any  fault-finding ;  and  after 
Miss  Ashton  had  talked  a  little  more,  setting  her 
naughtiness  and  its  sad  consequences  plainly  before  her, 
and  urging  her  to  be  good  and  amiable  for  her  own  sake 
as  well  as  because  it  was  right,  she  had  permission  to  go, 
and  left  her  teacher,  half-repentant,  but  still  not  quite 
determined  to  take  her  advice  and  warnings  and  make 
up  her  mind  to  be  a  better  child. 

In  this  perverse  mood,  she  did  not  feel  as  if  she  should 
like  to  join  the  other  children,  who  were  playing  on  the 
piazza  and  out  in  the  garden,  but  wandered  back  to  the 
school-room  by  herself.  She  sat  here  a  moment  or  two 
in  her  own  seat,  which  was  next  to  Belle's,  knocking  her 
feet  idly  against  the  floor,  and  wishing  for  something  to 
amuse  herself  with,  but  still  too  proud  or  too  sulky  to  go 
and  play  with  the  others.  But  presently  she  bethought 
herself  once  more  of  the  locket,  and  the  temptation  came 
to  her  to  open  Belle's  desk  and  look  at  it.  Then  Con- 
science whispered,  *  Shame  !  shame !  Belle  was  so  kind 
to  yo\i,  and  begged  you  off  when  Miss  Ashton  would 
have  punished  you.' 

The  still,  small  voice  made  itself  heard  so  plainly  that 
she  could  not  refuse  to  listen  at  first,  but  she  tried  to 
hush  it,  and  at  last  succeeded. 

'  I'm  not  going  to  do  any  harm,'  she  said ;  *  only  just 
to  look  at  the  locket,  and  that  can't  hurt  it.  Belle  won't 
know  it,  and  she  won't  be  wild.' 

She  opened  Belle's  desk  and  peeped  in. 

There  lay  the  pretty  trifle  she  coveted,  in  the  snug 
comer  where  the  little  owner's  hands  had  so  carefully 
placed  it.  Mabel  looked  and  looked,  and  from  looking 
she  went  to  touching  it ;  first  with  only  one  finger,  feel- 
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ing  guilty  and  ashamed  all  the  time;  for  with  all  her 
faults,  Mabel  was  not  generally  deceitful  or  meddling. 
Presently  growing  bolder,  she  took  it  up,  shut  down  the 
lid  of  the  desk,  and  sat  turning  the  locket  over  and  over, 
wishing  that  the  jeweller  were  there,  so  that  she  might 
show  it  to  him  while  Belle  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  quick,  running  step  in  the  hall 
without ;  and  before  she  had  time  to  open  Belle's  desk 
and  put  the  locket  in  its  place,  Dora  Johnson  came  in. 
Mabel  dropped  the  locket  in  her  lap,  and  threw  her 
pocket-handkerchief  over  it.  Dora  saw  nothing  wrong, 
only  Mabel  sitting  there  with  a  very  red  face,  which  she 
supposed  to  arise  from  shame,  as  indeed  it  partly  did, 
though  it  came  from  a  cause  which  Dora  never  suspected. 

'  It's  beginning  to  rain,  and  we  all  have  to  come  in,' 
said  Dora  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  whole  troop  of  chil- 
dren running  in  proved  the  truth  of  her  words.  They 
did  not  all  come  into  the  school-room  ;  but  Dora  and  one 
or  two  more  were  there,  so  that  Mabel  did  not  dare  to 
lift  the  lid  of  Belle's  desk  again  and  put  back  the  locket. 

She  was  very  much  frightened,  and  would  have  been 
content,  glad  indeed,  to  give  up  the  hope  of  any  locket 
at  all,  to  have  had  Belle's  safely  back  where  she  had  left 
it.  She  knew  that  her  school-mates  would  all  cry  out 
shame  upon  her  if  they  saw  that  she  had  meddled  with 
the  locket,  and  she  knew  that  she  deserved  this  ;  but  she 
shrank  from  the  looks  and  words  of  scorn  and  displeasure 
which  she  knew  would  fall  upon  her,  when  they  dis- 
covered the  treachery  she  had  been  guilty  of  towards  her 
dear  little  cousin. 

So  she  felt  and  thought  as  she  sat  there  with  the 
locket  hidden  on  her  lap ;  and  at  last  feeling  that  she 
must  rid  herself  of  it  by  some  means,  and  fearing  that 
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Miss  Ashton  would  return  to  call  them  to  order  before 
she  did  so,  she  rose'  and  wandered  out  of  the  room,  hold- 
ing the  locket  fast  within  her  handkerchief. 

Most  of  the  children  were  in  the  hall,  and  she  went 
on  into  the  cloak-room.  There  was  no  one  there ;  and 
as  she  looked  about  her,  wondering  what  she  should  do 
with  the  locket,  the  bell  rang  to  call  the  class  back  to 
their  places. 

With  no  time  to  think,  with  no  plan  in  her  head,  not 
meaning  to  keep  the  locket  from  Belle,  nor  yet  seeing 
her  way  clearly  to  the  means  of  getting  it  back,  Mabel 
hastily  dropped  it  in  a  corner  upon  the  floor,  snatched 
down  her  own  hat  and  bag  and  threw  them  over  it ;  then 
ran  back  to  the  school-room  with  beating  heart  and  crim- 
son cheeks.  No  one  noticed  her  guilty  looks  ;  or,  if  they 
did,  attributed  them  to  the  same  cause  that  Dora  John- 
son had  done,  and  did  not  speak  of  them. 

The  class  in  reading  was  now  called  up ;  and  as  Mabel 
took  her  stand  about  the  middle  of  the  row,  she  gave  her 
attention,  not  to  the  task  before  her,  but  to  the  locket 
lying  hidden  in  the  cloak-room,  and  tried  to  contrive  a 
way  out  of  her  difficulty. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  her,  and  she  gave  a  great 
sigh  of  relief.  This  was  the  day  on  which  Belle  took  her 
music-lesson  after  school  was  dismissed  :  it  might  be  that 
she  would  not  discover  that  the  locket  had  been  taken 
out  of  her  desk  till  she  came  to  go  home ;  and  she, 
Mabel,  would  have  time  to  put  it  back  after  the  other 
children  had  left. 

Miss  Ashton's  voice  roused  her,  calling  back  her 
thoughts  to  her  lesson,  and  reminding  her  that  it  was  her 
turn  to  read  ;  but  she  did  not  know  where  the  place  was, 
and  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  by  Belle,  she  stum- 
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bled  and  blundered  over  words  that  she  knew  quite  well, 
and  read  most  disgracefully,  finishing  her  performance 
with  a  new  burst  of  crying. 

Miss  Ashton  did  not  find  fault  with  her,  believing 
perhaps  that  she  really  could  not  help  it,  but  passed  on 
to  the  next.  Would  she  have  taken  it  so  quietly  if  she 
had  known  the  true  cause  of  MabeFs  excitement  1  The 
child  could  not  help  asking  herself  this  question,  or 
wondering  what  punishment  she  would  be  called  on  to 
bear  if  her  teacher  knew  all.  Not  for  twenty  lockets 
such  as  Belle's  would  she  have  borne  the  miserable  feel- 
ings from  which  she  was  suffering  now. 

So  the  time  dragged  on,  heavily,  heavily,  till  it  was 
the  hour  for  dismissal ;  and  the  little  ones  prepared  to 
go  home. 

Mabel  watched  Belle's  every  motion,  scarcely  daring 
to  hope  that  she  would  not  discover  her  loss  before  she 
went  down-stairs  to  her  music-lesson ;  but  Belle,  never 
dreaming  but  that  her  treasure  lay  safely  hidden  in  the 
far  comer  where  she  had  left  it,  put  books  and  slate  back 
into  her  desk  in  haste,  and  at  last  followed  Miss  Ashton 
from  the  room. 

Then  Mabel  hurried  into  the  cloak-room,  a  new  fear 
taking  hold  of  her,  as  fears  without  number  or  reason 
ever  will  of  the  guilty.  Suppose  any  of  the  other  children 
had  lifted  her  cloak  and  found  the  locket  beneath  it ! 
No  :  it  lay  upon  the  floor  still, — not  just  as  she  had  left 
it,  it  seemed  to  her  fearful,  suspicious  eyes.  But  no  one 
turned  upon  her  with  accusing  words  or  looks ;  and  she 
believed  herself  safe,  if  she  could  but  manage  to  be  the 
last  child  to  go. 

Nanette,  her  nurse,  who  was  waiting  for  her,  was  too 
well  used  to  her  freaks  to  be  much  surprised  when  she 
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declared  she  was  not  going  home  jnst  yet ;  and  stood  by, 
with  what  patience  she  might,  to  await  the  pleasure  of 
her  hard  young  task-mistress,  who  plumped  herself  down 
on  the  floor  upon  her  cloak  with  a  look  of  dogged  deter- 
mination, which  Nanette  knew  well  would  change  to  one 
of  furious  passion  if  she  were  crossed. 

As  Lily  Norris  left  the  room,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
a  parting  shot  at  Mabel. 

*  Mabel,'  she  said,  *  in  the  "  Nonsense  Book  "  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  sulky  girl  sitting  on  a  carpet,  and  the  read- 
ing about  her  begins, 

**  There  was  a  young  lady  of  Turkey, 
Whose  temper  was  exceedingly  murky  ;  " 

and  I  just  believe  the  man  that  drew  her  portrait,  and 
made  the  poetry  about  her,  meant  you ; '  with  which, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  Mabel's  hand  was  swift  and 
heavy  when  she  was  provoked,  she  flew  from  the  room, 
chuckling  over  her  own  joke,  and  joined  in  her  laughter 
by  those  who  followed  her,  Lily  being  considered  a  great 
wit. 

So  much  had  Mabel  set  all  her  young  school-mates 
against  her,  that  there  was  scarcely  one  who  did  not 
enjoy  a  laugh  at  her  expense.  But  just  now  Mabel  was 
too  much  troubled  about  another  matter  to  vex  herself 
concerning  Lily's  tantalizing  words ;  and  she  was  only 
too  thankful  to  see  all  the  children  leave  the  cloak-room 
one  after  another. 

The  moment  the  last  one  had  disappeared,  she  ordered 
her  nurse  to  go  out  and  stand  in  the  entry ;  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  snatched  up  the  cloak,  intending  to  run 
with  the  locket  and  pop  it  into  Belle's  desk  without  loss 
of  time. 
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But — there  was  no  locket  there  ! 

She  shook  out  her  cloak  and  turned  it  over  and  over, 
looked  in  her  hat,  searched  all  about  the  comer,  and  then 
threw  her  eyes  hastily  around  the  room;  all  in  vain. 
The  locket  was  certainly  gone ;  and  the  next  moment 
a  cry,  half  of  rage,  half  of  alarm  and  despair,  brought 
Nanette  back  to  the  room. 

*  What  is  it  r  she  asked,  seeing  by  the  child's  face  that 
it  was  no  ordinary  fit  of  temper  that  ailed  Mabel. 

*  It's  gone  !  Oh,  it's  gone  !  *  sobbed  Mabel,  wringing 
her  hands  and  looking  the  very  picture  of  distress. 

*  But  what  is  gone  1  What  have  you  lost  ]  asked  the 
maid. 

Then  Mabel  recollected  herself,  and  cried  less  loudly  : 
she  would  not  have  even  Nanette  know  how  naughty  she 
had  been,  how  meanly  she  had  acted  towards  the  dear 
little  cousin  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her ;  for,  mingled 
with  her  own  fears  for  herself,  there  was  a  feeling  of  deep 
remorse  for  the  trouble  she  had  brought  upon  Belle. 

What  would  the  latter  say  when  she  should  discover 
her  loss  1 

And,  oh  dear !  oh  dear !  what  was  she  to  do  herself? 

Even  her  own  indulgent  and  all-excusing  mother  could 
hardly  overlook  such  a  thing  as  this. 

She  ceased  her  loud  cries  and  tried  to  choke  back  the 
sobs,  but  in  vain  did  she  wipe  her  eyes  again  and  again  : 
the  tears  gathered  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  fast  as 
she  dried  them  away ;  and  presently  Miss  Ashton,  who 
had  heard  the  cries,  came  running  up-stairs,  followed  by 
Belle,  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

But  the  moment  she  saw  them,  Mabel  turned  sullen, 
pouted  out  her  lips,  and  would  not  speak;  nor  could 
Nanette  give  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  commo- 
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tion  she  had  made.  And  Miss  Ashton,  much  displeased 
at  this  new  disturbance,  bade  the  nurse  put  on  Mabel's 
things  and  take  her  home  at  once. 

Mabel  was  glad  enough  to  obey,  and  she  suffered 
Nanette  to  lead  her  home  as  quietly  as  a  lamb,  though 
she  could  not  help  a  tear  and  a  sigh  now  and  then ;  and 
Nanette  wondered  much  what  secret  trouble  should  have 
brought  about  this  distress. 

Nor  was  Mabel's  mamma  more  successful  in  discover- 
ing the  cause,  when  she  noticed  the  traces  of  tears  and 
observed  the  child's  evident  unhappiness.  Mabel  would 
not  speak,  or  confess  what  she  had  done ;  and  she  shrank 
from  her  mother's  caresses  and  coaxings,  and  hung  about 
in  sullen,  miserable  silence,  waiting  till  Belle  should  come 
home  grieved  to  the  heart,  as  she  knew  she  would  be,  by 
the  loss  of  her  much-prized  locket. 
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And  meanwhile  how  was  it  with  little  Belle  ? 

Daphne  went  for  her  young  mistress  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  as  soon  as  the  music-lesson  was  finished  took 
her  up-stairs  to  make  her  ready. 

*  An'  whar's  yer  locket,  honey  ] '  she  asked,  immediately 
missing  the  ornament  from  abput  the  child's  neck. 

*  In  my  desk :  it  did  run  a  danger,  Daphne.  I  broke 
the  chain  and  had  to  put  it  away.  I'm  going  to  bring  it, 
and  give  it  to  you  to  carry  home  very  carefully,  so  that 
it  won't  be  lost.' 

*  And  how  did  it  come  broke,  dear  1 '  questioned  the 
old  woman. 

*  The  chain  caught  on  Miss  Ashton's  chair  and  came 
right  in  two,'  said  Belle,  refraining  from  blaming  her 
cousin,  upon  whom  she  knew  Daphne  looked  with  such 
an  unfavourable  eye. 

And  away  she  ran  into  the  school-room,  Daphne  follow- 
ing, and  opened  her  desk. 

*  What ! '  she  exclaimed,  seeing  the  locket  was  not 
where  she  had  left  it ;  and  then  hastily  fell  to  turning 
her  books  over  and  looking  beneath  them. 

*What  is  it,  dear  heart  1  Whar  am  it  gonel'  said 
Daphne,  seeing  no  locket,  and  observing  the  disturbance 
of  her  little  charge. 

*I  don't  know;  I  left  it  here, — right  here  in  this 
corner.     Oh !  Daffy,  I  know  I  did ;  and  I  never  touched 
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it  again.  Miss  Ashton  told  me  uot,  not  till  I  went  home ; 
and  I  did  mind  her,  oh  !  I  did ;  but  it  isn't  there.  Oh  ! 
Daffy,  you  look,  quick.  Oh !  my  locket,  mamma's  own 
locket ! ' 

Daphne  turned  over  each  book  as  hurriedly  as  Belle 
had  done;  then  took  them  all  out  and  shook  them, 
peered  within  the  empty  desk,  and  swept  her  hand 
around  it  again  and  again  ;  looked  on  the  floor  beneath  : 
but  all  in  vain.  The  locket  was  certainly  not  there,  and 
Belle's  face  grew  each  moment  more  and  more  troubled. 

*  You's  forgot,  and  took  it  out  again,  honey,'  said  the 
old  woman  at  last. 

*  Oh !  I  didn't.  How  could  I  forget  1  And  I  don't 
disobey  Miss  Ashton  when  she  tells  me  not  to  do  a 
thing;  I  don't.  Daphne.  And  I  couldn't  forget  about 
my  mamma's  locket ;'  and  the  poor  little  thing  burst  into 
tears.     Such  tears ! 

If  any  of  you  have  ever  lost  something  which  to  you 
was  very  dear  and  sacred,  which  you  looked  upon  as  a 
treasure  past  all  price,  and  which  you  would  not  have 
exchanged  for  a  hundred  pretty  things,  each  one  of  far 
more  value,  you  may  know  how  Belle  felt  at  this  un- 
looked-for, and,  to  her,  mysterious  disappearance  of  her 
locket. 

*  Now,  don't  yer,  honey-pot, — don't  yer,'  said  Daphne, 
vainly  trying  to  soothe  her.  *  Twill  be  foun',  I  reckon. 
But  if  you  ain't  took  it  out,  some  one  else  has,  for  sar- 
tain.  It  ain't  walked  out  ob  yer  desk  widout  ban's,  for 
sartain  sure.' 

*  Oh  !  but.  Daffy,  who  would  take  it  1  Who  would  be 
80  bad  to  me  1  They  kn^w  I  loved  it  so.  I  don't  be- 
lieve anybody  could  tease  me  so,  when  they  knew  it  was 
my  own  dead  mamma's  locket,'  sobbed  the  little  one. 
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'I  spec'  it  wam't  for  no  teasin'  it  war  done/  said  Daphne, 
half  hesitating.  Then  her  resentment  and  anger  at  the 
supposed  thief  getting  the  better  of  her  prudence,  she 
added,  '  I  did  alius  know  Miss  Mabel  wor  a  bad  one,  but 
I  didn't  tink  she  so  fur  trabelled  on  de  broad  road  as  to 
take  to  stealin', — and  de  property  ob  her  own  kin  too.' 

The  word  '  stealing '  silenced  Belle,  and  checked  her 
tears  and  cries  for  a  moment  or  two. 

'  Stealing !  *  she  i-epeated.  *  Mabel  wouldn't  steal. 
Daffy.  Oh,  that  would  be  too  dreadful !  She  must 
know  better  than  that.     She  couldn't  steal  my  locket.' 

'  Dunno,'  said  Daphne,  dryly.  *  'Pears  uncommon  like 
it.     Who  you  s'pose  is  de  tief  den,  Miss  Belle  1 ' 

'  But  we  don't  have  thieves  in  our  school,  Daphne,'  said 
the  little  girL  '  We  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing,  and  Miss 
Ashton  would  never  allow  it.' 

*  Dey  don't  ginendly  ask  no  leave  'bout  dere  comin's 
an'  goin's,'  said  Daphne.  *  If  dey  did,  I  specs  der'd  be 
less  of  'em.  You  'pend  upon  it,  Miss  Belle,  dat  ar  locket's 
been  stealed ;  an'  I  can  put  my  finger  on  who  took  it, 
right  straight  oS,* 

*  But,'  persisted  Belle,  whose  distress  was  still  for  the 
time  overcome  by  her  horror  at  Daphne's  suggestion,  *  I 
don't  believe  any  one  would  do  such  a  thing.  And, 
Daphne,'  raising  her  small  head  with  a  little  dignified 
air,  and  looking  reprovingly  at  the  old  woman,  *  I  don't 
believe,  either,  that  it  is  very  proper  for  you  to  call 
Mabel  a  thief.  May  be  she  took  it  to  show  to  the 
jeweller,  but  I  know  she  couldn't  steal  it.  But,  oh  dear ! 
oh  dear !  I  wonder  if  I  will  ever  have  it  back  again,  my 
own,  own  mamma's  locket ! '  and  the  sense  of  her  loss 
coming  over  her  with  new  force,  she  laid  her  head  down 
upon  her  desk  and  cried  aloud. 
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For  the  second  time  the  sounds  of  distress  called  Miss 
Ashton  to  see  what  the  trouble  was ;  and  they  brought 
also  the  older  girls  from  Mrs.  Ashton's  room,  for  their 
recess  was  not  yet  quite  over.  They  all  crowded  about 
Belle,  asking  what  was  the  matter,  and  trying  to  soothe 
her.  For  Belle  was  a  great  favourite  and  pet  in  the 
school,  partly  because  she  was  motherless — poor  little 
one  ! — which  gave  teachers  and  scholars  all  a  tender  feel- 
ing toward  her,  partly  because  she  had  many  taking  and 
pretty  ways  of  her  own,  which  made  her  very  attractive 
to  every  one  who  knew  her. 

In  her  uncertainty  and  distress  the  child  could  not 
explain  the  cause  of  her  trouble ;  and  Daphne  took  upon 
herself  the  task  of  explanation,  glad,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  of  the  chance.  Nor  was  she  backward  in  ex- 
pressing her  own  views  of  the  matter,  and  in  boldly 
asserting  that  the  locket  had  been  stolen,  and  she  knew 
by  whom. 

But  at  this  Belle  roused  herself,  and  interrupted  her 
nurse. 

*  No,  no,'  she  said,  shaking  her  head  as  she  looked  up 
with  face  all  drowned  in  tears,  and  hardly  able  to  speak 
for  sobbing, — *no.  no.  Miss  Ashton,  Daphne  must  be 
mistaken.     Mabel  never  would  do  it, — never ! ' 

Now,  in  spite  of  all  her  own  declarations  to  the  con- 
trary, the  fact  was  that  Daphne's  repeated  accusations, 
and  the  recollection  of  Mabel's  threats  that  she  would 
*  have  the  locket  somehow,'  had  caused  a  doubt  to  enter 
little  Belle's  mind  as  to  the  possibility  and  probability 
of  Mabel  being  the  'thief  Daphne  called  her;  but, 
mindful  of  the  *  love-charity '  she  was  determined  to  feel 
for  her  cousin, — the  charity  which  *  believeth  all  things, 
liopeth  all  things,' — she  tried  to  put  this  doubt  from  her. 
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and  to  think  that  some  one  else  was  the  guilty  person, 
or  that  the  locket  had  only  been  taken  to  tease  her. 
And  she  was  not  willing  that  others  should  join  in 
Daphne's  suspicions,  and  believe  that  Mabel  could  do 
such  a  thing. 

But  Miss  Ashton  herself  had  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  Daphne's  idea  was,  in  part  at  least,  correct.  Enough 
had  come  to  her  ears  and  passed  before  her  eyes  to 
make  her  believe  that  Mabel,  in  her  extreme  wilful- 
ness, would  not  hesitate  at  any  means  of  gaining  her 
point,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  locket.  She  did 
not,  it  is  true,  feel  sure  that  Mabel  intended  to  keep 
the  locket.  But  she  thought  she  had  probably  taken  it 
against  her  cousin's  will,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  and 
this  was  hardly  less  dishonest  than  if  she  had,  according 
to  Daphne,  stolen  it  outright. 

Miss  Ashton  was  very  much  disturbed.  Mabel  was 
proving  such  a  source  of  trouble,  such  a  firebrand  in 
her  little  school,  which  had  until  now  gone  on  in  so 
much  peace  and  harmony,  that  she  had  felt  for  some 
days  as  if  it  were  scarcely  best  to  keep  her.  Still,  for 
many  reasons,  she  did  not  wish  to  ask  her  mother  to 
remove  her. 

She  thought  it  better  for  Mabel  to  be  thrown  more 
with  other  children  than  she  had  hitherto  been;  and 
her  hope  of  doing  her  some  good  could  not  be  put  away 
readily ;  and  also  she  shrank  from  offending  and  griev- 
ing the  child's  relatives,  especially  Mr.  Powers,  who  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  her  mother  and  herself. 

But  if  Mabel  was  a  child  of  so  little  principle  as  to 
do  a  thing  like  this,  it  was  best  to  send  her  away  at 
once,  she  thought.  And  there  seemed  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  it  was  so. 
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However,  she  said  nothing  of  all  this  to  Belle,  and 
when  the  old  coloured  woman  began  again,  gently  stopped 
her,  saying — 

*  That  will  do.  Daphne.  We  will  not  say  any  more 
about  this.  Belle,  my  dear,  open  your  desk,  and  let  us 
search  again.' 

Of  course  the  desk  was  searched  in  vain,  and  not  only 
the  desk,  but  the  whole  school-room;  Miss  Ashton  faintly 
hoping  that  Belle  might  accidentally  have  pulled  the 
locket  out  and  dropped  it  on  the  floor. 

Meanwhile  the  bell  had  rung  to  call  the  older  girls 
back  to  their  class,  and  Mrs.  Ashton,  hearing  the  story 
from  them,  came  also  to  Belle  to  make  some  inquiries. 
This  was  a  serious  matter,  the  disappearance  of  a  valuable 
thing  from  the  desk  of  one  of  her  little  scholars,  and 
needed  to  be  thoroughly  sifted.  But  as  soon  as  she 
appeared,  Belle  was  seized  with  that  unfortunate  dread 
of  the  elder  lady  which  possessed  all  the  little  girls ; 
and  she  thought  what  would  become  of  Mabel  if  Mrs. 
Ashton,  too,  believed  her  to  be  a  *  thief.*  Visions  of 
squads  of  policemen,  prisons,  and  chains,  danced  before 
her  mind's  eye ;  and  her  imagination,  almost  as  quick 
and  fertile  as  Maggie  Bradford's,  pictured  her  cousin 
dragged  away  by  Mrs.  Ashton's  orders,  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  grief  and 
disgrace. 

So  it  was  but  little  satisfaction  that  Mrs.  Ashton 
gained  from  her  in  reply  to  her  questions.  Not  so 
Daphne,  however.  Finding  that  her  young  lady  gave 
such  short  and  low  answers  as  could  scarcely  be  under- 
stood, she  once  more  poured  forth  her  opinions,  till  again 
ordered  to  stop. 

However,  there  was  one  opinion  in  which  all  were 
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forced  to  agree;  namely,  that  the  locket  was  certainly 
gone.  Belle's  sobs  were  quieted  at  last,  save  when  a 
long,  heavy  sigh  struggled  up  now  and  then ;  but  her 
face  wore  a  piteous,  grieved  look,  which  it  went  to  Miss 
Ashton's  heart  to  see.  With  her  own  hands  she  put  on 
the  child's  hat  and  clocak,  petting  her  tenderly,  and 
assuring  her  that  she  would  leave  no  means  untried  to 
discover  her  lost  treasure ;  and  then  Belle  went  home 
with  her  nurse. 

Daphne  stalked  with  her  charge  at  once  to  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton's room;  and,  forgetting  her  usual  good  manners, 
threw  open  the  door  without  knocking,  and  standing 
upon  the  threshold,  proclaimed — 

*  Miss  Walton,  Miss  Belle's  locket  am  clean  gone, 
chain  an'  all ;  an'  de  Lord  will  sure  foUer  wid  His  judg- 
ment on  dem  what's  robbed  a  moderless  chile.' 

Her  words  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Walton ;  bpt  her 
eyes  were  fastened  on  Mabel,  who  shrank  from  both  look 
and  words,  knowing  full  well  that  Daphne  suspected  her 
of  being  the  guilty  one. 

Mrs.  Walton  held  out  her  hand  kindlv  to  Belle. 

*  Come  here,  darling,'  she  said,  *  and  tell  me  all  about 
it.     Your  locket  gone  !     How  is  that  ] ' 

Belle  told  her  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing any  mention  of  Mabel's  naughtiness  in  school  that 
morning,  or  of  the  threats  she  had  used  about  the  locket. 
She  did  not  even  look  at  Mabel  as  she  spoke ;  for  all  the 
way  home  the  dear  little  soul  had  been  contriving  how 
she  might  act  and  speak  so  as  not  to  let  Mabel  see  that 
she  had  any  doubt  of  her. 

*  Because  perhaps  she  didn't  take  it,'  she  said  to  her- 
self. *  It  isn't  a  very  likely  perhaps,  but  it's  a  little  per- 
haps ;  and  I  would  be  sorry  if  I  believed  she  took  it  and 
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then  knew  she  didn't ;  and  she  might  be  offended  with 
me  for  ever  and  ever  if  I  thought  she  was  a  thief.* 

But  the  puzzle  had  been  great  in  Belle's  mind,  for  she 
thought,  *  If  she  took  it  for  a  pattern  for  the  jeweller, 
and  not  to  keep  it,  I  wonder  if  it  wasn't  somehow  a  little 
bit  like  stealing  ; '  and  she  could  not  help  the  suspicion 
that  Mabel  had  really  done  this. 

Mrs.  Walton  was  full  of  sympathy  and  pity,  and  asked 
more  questions  than  Belle  felt  able  or  willing  to  answer ; 
but  it  never  entered  her  mind  to  suspect  her  own  child. 

And,  indeed,  with  all  her  sad,  naughty  ways,  she  had 
never  known  Mabel  to  tell  a  wilful  falsehood,  or  to  take 
that  which  did  not  belong  to  her,  in  a  deceitful,  thievish 
manner.  She  would,  it  is  true,  insist  that  the  thing  she 
desired  should  be  given  to  her,  and  often  snatch  and  pull 
at  that  which  was  another's,  or  boldly  help  herself  in 
defiance  of  orders  to  the  contrary ;  but  to  do  this  in  a 
secret  way,  to  be  in  the  least  degree  dishonest  or  false, 
such  a  thing  would  have  seemed  quite  impossible  to  Mrs. 
Walton. 

*  Can  it  be  that  one  of  your  little  class-mates  is  so  very 
wicked  1 '  she  said.  /  Miss  Ashton  should  see  to  this  at 
once ;  it  is  almost  impossible  that  she  should  not  discover 
the  thief  if  she  makes  proper  efforts.' 

How  did  the  words  of  her  unsuspecting  mother  sound 
to  the  ears  of  the  guilty  little  daughter  who  stood  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  half  hidden  by  the  curtains,  but 
plainly  hearing  all  that  passed  as  she  pretended  to  be 
playing  with  her  dolls  ? 

Would  Miss  Ashton  find  her  out  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  go  at  once  and  confess  1 

And  it  was  not  only  fear  for  herself  which  led  Mabel 
to  hesitate  thus  :    she  was  really  full  of  remorse  and 
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sorrow  for  the  trouble  which  her  wicked,  selfish  conduct 
had  brought  upon  Belle ;  and  as  she  saw  how  her  for- 
giving little  cousin  avoided  blaming  her,  these  feelings 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  till  they  almost  overcame 
the  selfishness  which  ruled  her.  But  not  quite ;  and  she 
resolved  to  make  amends  to  Belle  in  some  other  way. 

She  thought  she  was  doing  this,  and  showing  great 
generosity,  when  she  came  out  of  her  corner,  and  said  to 
her  mother — 

'Mamma,  please  buy  a  very  nice  locket,  and  let 
Belle  have  it  instead  of  me.  I'll  give  it  up  to  her, 
because  hers  is  gone.' 

Whatever  suspicions  Belle  might  have  had  were  at 
once  put  to  flight  by  this ;  but  the  offer  had  no  charms 
for  her.  No  other  locket  could  take  the  place  of 
mamma's  ;  and  she  shook  her  head  sadly,  as  she  said — 

*  No,  thank  you,  Mabel ;  I  don't  want  any  other  locket 
to  make  up  for  that  one.  I  couldn't  wear  it,  indeed  I 
couldn't.' 

The  melancholy  tone  of  her  voice  brought  back  all 
Mabel's  self-reproach,  and  of  the  two  children  she  was 
perhaps  really  the  most  unhappy  ;  but  still  she  could  not 
resolve  to  confess,  though  Conscience  whispered  that  if 
she  told  what  she  had  done,  there  might  be  more  chance 
of  finding  the  locket. 

Had  she  not  felt  too  much  ashamed  and  unworthy  of 
praise,  she  might  have  been  consoled  by  all  that  her 
mother  lavished  upon  her  for  her  offer  to  Belle.  Such 
unheard-of  generosity  on  Mabel's  part  was  something 
so  new  and  delightful  that  Mrs.  Walton  could  not  say 
enough  in  its  praise ;  and  both  she  and  Mr.  Walton  began 
to  hope  that  companionship  with  other  children,  and 
Belle's  good  example,  were  really  doing  her  good.    Little 
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did  they  think  what  was  the  true  cause  of  the  proposed 
self-denial,  or  of  MabeFs  evident  low  spirits. 

When  Mr.  Powers  came  home  he  was  almost  as  much 
disturbed  as  Belle  to  hear  of  the  fate  of  her  locket ;  and 
when  she  had  gone  to  rest  that  evening,  he  went  to  see 
Miss  Ashton  to  ask  if  she  could  take  no  steps  for  its 
recovery. 

He  was  very  grave  and  silent  when  he  came  back  :  and 
neither  that  evening  nor  the  next  morning  did  he  have 
much  to  say  concerning  it,  save  that  he  comforted  his 
little  daughter  by  telling  her  that  he  had  good  hope  it 
would  be  found. 
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Mabel  declared  herself  not  well  enough  to  go  to  school 
the  next  morning ;  and  there  seemed  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve  it  was  really  so,  so  dull  and  spiritless  and  unlike 
herself  she  appeared ;  and  her  mother  allowed  her  to 
remain  at  home.  The  true  reason  was,  that  she  feared 
to  face  Miss  Ashton  and  her  schoolmates. 

In  vain  did  her  mother  try  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
her  trouble,  for  it  was  easy  to  be  seen  it  was  more  than 
sickness. 

But  the  day  was  not  to  pass  over  without  Mrs.  Walton 
learning  this.  For  that  afternoon  Mabel  was  much 
startled,  and  her  mother  somewhat  surprised,  by  a  call 
from  Miss  Ashton.  Mabel  shrank  away  from  her 
teacher,  and  said  she  had  to  go  to  her  uncle's  rooms  and 
play  with  Belle ;  and  Miss  Ashton  was  not  sorry  to  have 
her  go,  as  she  was  about  to  ask  Mrs.  Walton  to  see  her 
alone. 

She  said  this  as  soon  as  the  child  had  left  the  room, 
adding  that  she  had  cpme  on  what  might  prove  a  painful 
business ;  and  then  told  Mrs.  Walton  all  that  had  passed 
about  the  locket  on  the  day  before,  part  of  which  she 
had  gathered  from  the  other  children,  part  she  had 
known  herself.  She  had  reason  to  fear,  she  said,  that 
Mabel  had  taken  the  locket,  as  she  had  threatened  to 
have  it  in  one  way  or  another,  and  had  been  the  only 
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one  alone  in  the  room  with  opportunity  to  take  it  from 
Belle's  desk.  She  told,  also,  how  strangely  Mabel  had 
acted  when  she  was  leaving  school  the  day  before ;  and 
said,  although  it  might  not.  be  so,  she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  this  might  be  connected  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  locket.  When  Mr.  Powers  had  called 
upon  her  the  evening  before,  she  told  him  all  she  knew, 
but  begged  him  to  say  nothing  to  or  about  Mabel  until 
she  had  questioned  the  other  children,  and  found  out 
who  had  been  in  the  room  beside  herself.  No  one  else, 
so  far  as  she  could  learn,  had  been  there  alone ;  but  the 
moment  Dora  Johnson  heard  that  Belle's  locket  was 
gone,  she  had  cried  out  that  Mabel  must  have  taken  it 
during  the  play-hour,  and  that  was  the  reason  she  had 
'  acted  so  strangely  and  mysteriously.'  This  was  the 
general  opinion  among  the  class,  and  they  were  all  loud 
in  their  indignation  against  Mabel.  She,  Miss  Ashton, 
had  told  them  they  must  not  judge  too  hastily ;  but 
she  could  not  herself  deny  that  suspicion  pointed  very 
strongly  towards  the  child. 

Mrs.  Walton  was  much  distressed,  but  also  much  dis- 
pleased, that  Miss  Ashton,  or  any  one  else,  should  be- 
lieve Mabel  to  be  guilty.  She  had  never  known  her 
to  practise  deceit  or  dishonesty  of  any  kind,  she  said, 
and  insisted  on  sending  at  once  for  the  child  and  ques- 
tioning her.  Miss  Ashton  did  not  object,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  judge  from  Mabel's  manner  whether  she  were 
guilty  or  not ;  and  Mrs.  Walton,  saying  that  she  was 
determined  to  hear  all  that  the  children  had  to  say  on 
the  subject,  sent  the  nurse  to  bring  both  Belle  and 
Mabel. 

*Is  Miss  Ashton  gone?'  asked  the  latter  when  the 
messenger  came. 
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*  No,  mademoiselle/  said  Nanette. 

*Theu  I  shan't  go.  I  don't  want  to  see  her/  said 
Mabel.     '  Belle,  don't  go.     Stay  and  play  with  me.' 

But  Belle,  who  was  very  fond  of  her  teacher  and 
always  liked  to  see  her,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  faint 
hope  that  she  might  have  brought  some  good  news  about 
the  locket,  insisted  on  going  to  her  aunt's  room ;  and 
Mabel,  dreading  the  same  thing,  and  yet  not  daring  to 
stay  behind,  reluctantly  followed. 

Mrs.  Walton  and  Miss  Ashton  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  children  as  they  entered  ;  and  as  the  fonner 
saw  Mabel's  downcast,  shamefaced  look  as  she  came 
forward,  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

What  if  Mabel  should  be  really  guilty,  after  all  1 

*  Did  you  find  anything  of  my  locket,  Miss  Ashton  1 ' 
asked  little  Belle,  as  soon  as  she  had  welcomed  the  young 
lady. 

'  Not  yet,  dear ;  but  I  have  some  hope  of  doing  so,' 
answered  Miss  Ashton,  looking  at  Mabel.  *  Now,  I  want 
you  to  tell  your  aunt  and  myself  all  you  can  about  it. 
You  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  touch  it  after  I  saw  you 
put  it  in  your  desk  1 ' 

'  Quite,  quite  sure,  ma'am ;  and  I  never  went  to  my 
desk  after  that,  except  to  put  away  my  slate ;  and  there's 
nothing  more  to  tell  about  it,  Miss  Ashton,  only  how  I 
went  there  to  give  it  to  Daphne,  and  couldn't  find  it.  It 
was  completely  gone,'  and  Belle  gave  a  long  sigh,  which 
told  how  deep  her  loss  lay. 

*  Mabel,'  said  Mrs.  Walton,  suddenly,  *  did  you  see 
Belle's  locket  after  it  was  broken  1 ' 

Mabel  hung  her  head  more  than  ever,  stammered  and 
stuttered,  and  finally  burst  into  tears. 

Belle  looked  at  her,  coloured,  and  hesitated ;   then 
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stepped  up  to  her,  and  putting  her  ann  about  her  shoul- 
der said — 

^I  don't  believe  Mabel  did  take  it.  Aunt  Fanny;  I 
don't  think  she  could  be  so  mean  towards  me.  I  ined 
not  to  believe  it,  and  now  I  don't  think  I  do.  Please 
don't  you  and  Miss  Ashton  believe  so  either.  Aunt 
Fanny.' 

Belle's  *  love-charity'  was  too  much  for  Mabel.  Taking 
her  hands  from  before  her  face,  she  clasped  them  about 
her  cousin's  neck,  and  sobbed  out — 

*  Oh  !  I  did.  Belle.  I  did  take  it  out  of  your  desk ; 
but  I  never,  never  meant  to  keep  it,— no,  not  even  to 
show  to  the  jeweller ;  but  I  couldn't  find  it  to  put  it 
back ;  and  I'm  so  sorry,  I'll  just  give  you  anything  in  the 
world  of  mine,  except  my  papa  and  mamma.' 

Mabel's  words  were  so  incoherent,  that  all  her  hearers 
could  understand  was  that  she  had  taken  the  locket;  and 
though  Belle  had  been  obliged  to  try  hard  to  believe  in 
her  cousin's  honesty,  the  shock  to  the  faith  she  had  built 
up  was  now  so  great,  that  her  arm  dropped  from  Mabel's 
shoulder,  and  she  stood  utterly  amazed  and  confounded. 
Mrs.  Walton,  too,  sat  as  if  she  were  stricken  dumb ;  and 
Miss  Ashton  was  the  first  to  speak,  which  she  did  in  a 
tone  more  grieved  and  sorrowful  than  stem. 

*  And  where  is  the  locket  now,  Mabel  1  Did  you  say 
you  cannot  find  it  1 ' 

Mabel  shook  her  head  in  assent. 

*  What  have  you  done  with  it  1 '  asked  Mrs.  Walton,  in 
a  tone  that  Mabel  had  never  known  her  mother  use  to 
her  before. 

The  whole  story  was  at  last  drawn  from  the  child,  ac- 
companied with  many  sobs  and  tears.  Belle  put  full 
faith  in  all  she  said,  and  almost  lost  sight  of  her  own 
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trouble  in  sympathy  for  MabeFs  distress.  Her  arm  went 
back  about  her  cousin's  neck,  and  her  own  pocket-hand* 
kerchief  was  taken  out  to  wipe  away  MabeFs  tears. 

But  Miss  Ashton  plainly  did  not  believe  her  story,  and 
even  her  own  mother  was  doubtful  of  its  truth ;  for  it 
was  told  with  so  much  hesitation  and  stammering. 

Mrs.  Walton  turned  to  Miss  Ashton,  with  a  look  which 
the  young  lady  hardly  knew  how  to  answer,  except  by 
one  which  asked  that  the  children  should  be  sent  away 
again,  which  was  done. 

*  You  do  not  believe  what  Mabel  says.  Miss  Ashton  ?  * 
said  Mrs.  Walton. 

*  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  so,'  replied  Miss  Ashton  : 
*  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  child  in  my  class  who  is  not 
honest;  and  they  aU  love  Belle  too  much  to  think  of 
teasing  her  in  any  way.  Moreover,  I  know  that  not  one 
of  them  was  in  the  cloak-room  from  the  time  of  the  play- 
hour  till  they  were  dismissed;  and  had  any  child  had  the 
will,  I  do  not  see  that  she  had  the  opportunity,  to  take 
the  locket.* 

*  But  your  servants  1 '  questioned  the  anxious  mother. 
Miss  Ashton  shook  her  head  sadly. 

*  My  mother's  two  older  servants  have  been  with  us 
for  years,'  she  said,  *  and  are  quite  above  suspicion.  The 
younger  one,  the  coloured  girl,  Marcia,  who  sometimes 
waits  on  the  children,  and  now  and  then  goes  into  the 
cloak-room,  was  not  in  the  house.  Her  sister  was  sick, 
and  she  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  her  for  the  day.  She 
is  not,  I  fear,  strictly  honest,  and  has  now  and  then  been 
detected  in  picking  and  steaHng ;  and,  although  I  have 
never  known  her  to  take  anything  of  much  value,  there 
is  no  saying  how  far  temptation  might  lead  her ;  but,  as 
I  say,  she  was  not  at  home  at  the  time.     I  grieve  to  dis- 
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tress  you  iurther,  Mrs.  Walton,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
Mabel's  story  can  be  true/ 

*  What  do  you  think  she  has  done  with  the  locket  1 ' 
asked  Mrs.  Walton,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

'  How  could  I  tell,  my  dear  madam  1 '  replied  Miss 
Ashton,  looking  with  pity  at  the  other  lady.  *  It  may 
be  that  she  has  really  lost  it,  but  in  some  other  way  than 
the  one  she  relates ;  or  it  may  be — that  she  has  it  still.* 

*  Impossible  ! '  said  Mrs.  Walton ;  but  although  she 
said  the  word,  the  tone  of  her  voice  told  that  she  did  not 
believe  it  impossible.  *  Mabel  is  a  troublesome,  spoilt 
child,  I  allow,*  continued  the  poor  mother,  *  but  I  have 
never  known  her  to  tell  me  a  deliberate  falsehood,  and 
to  make  up  such  a  story  as  this.* 

*  I  will  have  the  school-room  thoroughly  searched,*  said 
Miss  Ashton ;  *  and  whether  the  locket  is  found  or  no, 
we  will  at  least  give  Mabel  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
treat  her  as  if  she  were  not  more  guilty  than  she  acknow- 
ledges herself  to  be,  unless  it  is  proved  that  she  knows 
more  about  it  than  she  says ;  *  and  then  she  rose,  and, 
shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Walton,  once  more  said  how 
sorry  she  was  for  the  trouble  she  had  been  obliged  to 
bring  her,  and  went  away. 

Meanwhile  the  two  children  had  gone  back  to  Belle's 
nursery,  where  that  dear  little  girl  set  herself  to  the  task 
of  consoling  Mabel  as  well  as  she  might. 

But  this  was  a  difficult  matter.  So  long  as  she  had 
her  own  way,  Mabel  generally  cared  little  whether  or  not 
people  thought  her  a  naughty  girl ;  but  as  she  was  really 
tolerably  truthful  and  upright,  she  was  now  half  heart- 
broken at  the  idea  of  being  considered  dishonest  and 
deceitful.  She  could  not  quite  acquit  herself  of  the 
latter,  since  she  had  taken  advantage  of  Belle's  absence 
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to  do  that  which  she  would  not  have  done  in  her  pre- 
sence, and  now  she  was  very  much  ashamed  of  it ;  but 
this  seemed  to  her  very  different  from  telling  a  falsehood, 
which  she  plainly  saw  Miss  Ashton,  and  her  mother  too, 
suspected  her  of  doing. 

She  threw  herself  down  on  the  floor  of  the  nursery  in 
a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs ;  and  when  Belle,  sitting  down 
by  her,  begged  her  not  to  cry  so,  answered — 

*  I  will,  I  will ;  they  think  I  told  a  story,  mamma  and 
Miss  Ashton  do.  I  can't  bear  Miss  Ashton, — ^horrid,  old 
thing  !  She  made  mamma  think  I  did.  She's  awfully 
ugly ;  her  nose  turns  up,  and  I'm  glad  it  does, — good 
enough  for  her.' 

*  Oh  !  Mabel,'  said  Belle,  *  Miss  Ashton's  nose  don't 
turn  up.  It  turns  down  about  as  much  as  it  turns  up,  I 
think.     I  believe  it's  as  good  as  ours.' 

*  I  shan't  think  it  is,'  said  Mabel.  *  I'm  going  to  think 
it  turns  up  about  a  million  of  miles.  And,  Belle,  because 
everybody  thinks  I  took  your  locket  to  keep,  and  told  a 
wicked  story  about  it,  I  shall  never  eat  any  more  breakfast 
or  dinner  or  supper,  but  starve  myself,  so  they'll  be  sorry.' 

Belle  was  too  well  used  to  such  threats  from  Mabel  to 
be  very  much  alarmed  at  this. 

Mabel  went  on,  trying  to  make  a  deeper  impression. 

'  I  shan't  ever  eat  any  more  French  sugar-plums ; '  then, 
as  the  recollection  of  a  tempting  box  of  these  delicacies 
came  over  her, — 'except  only  there  are  three  candied 
apricots  in  the  box  papa  brought  me  last  night.  I'll  eat 
two  of  them,  and  give  you  the  other ;  and  then  never  eat 
another  thing,  because  nobody  believes  me ;  and  it  is 
true, — oh  !  it  is.' 

*  I  believe  you,  dear,'  said  Belle.  *  I  don't  think  you 
would  be  so  bad  to  me, — truly  I  don't.' 
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*  Don't  jonV  said  Mabel,  turning  around  ber  flashed, 
tear-stained  &Ge :  *  then  111  gire  joa  two  apricots.  Belle, 
and  onlj  keep  one  myself;  and  then  starve  myself. 
Yon're  real  good  to  me,  BeUe,  and  nobody  else  is. 
Yoa're  the  only  friend  I  have  left  in  the  world,'  she 
concladed  in  a  tragic  whisper,  as  she  sat  up  and  dried 
her  eyes. 

*  HI  try  to  coax  them  not  to  think  yon  did  mean  to 
keep  it  and  tell  a  story  about  it,'  said  her  little  comforter. 

'  Belle,  what  makes  yon  so  good  to  me,  when  I  was  so 
bad  to  you 7'  asked  MabeL 

'  Because  I  want  you  to  love  me,  and  be  good  to  me 
too,'  answered  Belle.  '  And,  besides,  Jesus  doesn't  want 
us  to  be  good  only  to  people  who  are  good  to  us.  He 
wants  us  to  be  good  to  people  who  are  bad  to  us  too.' 

Mabel  sat  looking  at  her  cousin  in  some  wonder. 

'  Do  you  care  very  much  what  Jesus  wants  1 '  she  asked 
presently. 

*  Why,  yes,'  said  Belle :  '  don't  you  1 ' 

'What  does  He  think  about  me,  I  wonder T  said 
Mabel,  musingly,  without  answering  Belle's  question, 
which  indeed  answered  itself,  as  the  recollection  of  some 
of  her  cousin's  naughty  freaks  returned  to  her.  But  she 
said  nothing  about  these ;  for  Mabel's  speech  brought  a 
thought  which  she  hastened  to  put  into  words,  thinking 
that  it  might  give  the  latter  some  comfort. 

*  Oh !  Mabel,'  she  said  eagerly,  *  He  knows  all  about 
the  locket ;  and  if  you  do  tell  the  truth,  He  believes  you, 
and  I  am  sure  He's  sorry  for  you  too,  even  if  you  were  a 
little  naughty  about  it.' 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  mother  and  the  governess  were 
not  there  to  see  the  way  in  which  Mabel's  face  lighted 
up.    They  must  have  been  convinced  that,  however  much 
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she  had  been  to  blame,  the  story  she  now  told  was  true. 
Guilt  could  never  have  worn  that  look  at  the  thought 
that  the  all-seeing  Eye  read  her  heart  and  believed  in 
her  innocence. 

And  if  there  was  any  lingering  doubt  in  little  Belle's 
mind,  it  was  cleared  away  by  that  look. 

*  Now  I  truly  know  she  is  not  telling  a  story,*  sh6  said 
to  herself,  *  because  she  looks  so  glad  that  Jesus  knows 
all  about  it ;  and  if  she  had,  she  would  be  frightened  to 
think  He  knew  she  was  so  wicked.' 

'  It's  nice  to  think  Jesus  knows  about  and  believes  you, 
isn't  it  1 '  she  said  aloud. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mabel ;  '  and  I  love  Him  for  it,  and  I  do 
love  you  too;  and  I'll  always  love  you  till  I'm  quite 
starved  and  dead.  Belle,  I  know  you  do  care  what  Jesus 
wants,  because  you  try  to  be  good  and  kind.  I've  just  a 
good  mind  to  try  too.  Perhaps  if  I  do.  He'll  make  them 
find  out  where  that  locket  went  to.' 

Now  perhaps  Mabel's  two  resolutions  did  not  agree 
very  well  the  one  with  tlie  other ;  but  there  was  no  fear 
that  the  first  would  hold  good  longer  than  till  supper- 
time,  nor  was  the  hope  of  reward  for  herself  the  best 
motive  for  the  second.  But  Belle,  and  perhaps  a  higher 
ear  than  little  Belle's,  was  glad  to  hear  her  say  this ;  and 
indeed  it  was  a  token  for  good.  For  Mabel  was  begin- 
ning to  see  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  Belle's  conduct, 
and  the  warmth  and  light  of  her  example  were  taking 
effect  on  that  perverse  and  selfish  little  heart.  Belle  was 
proving  a  *  sunbeam '  to  Mabel,  though  she  did  not  know 
it  herself. 
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XIII. 
MABEL'S  GENEROSITY. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  how  troubled  and  dis- 
turbed poor  Mrs.  Walton  was  by  Miss  Ashton's  story. 
So  was  Mr.  Walton  when  he  came  home  and  heard  it. 
It  was  hard  to  think  that  their  own  and  only  child  could 
be  guilty  of  such  a  thing ;  and  yet  suspicion  pointed  so 
strongly  towards  her  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
believe  otherwise.  They  talked  it  over  between  them- 
selves, and  with  Mr.  Powers  when  he  came ;  and  then 
the  children  were  called,  and  told  to  repeat  all  they  knew 
once  more. 

Mabel's  story  was  in  no  way  different  from,  what  she 
had  told  before,  save  that  it  was  given  with  far  less 
hesitation  and  difficulty,  but  in  no  other  respect  did  it 
vary  from  the  first ;  and  here  was  ground  for  hope  that 
it  was  true. 

Belle,  too,  told  her  tale  with  the  same  straightforward- 
ness and  simplicity  that  she  had  done  before,  but  it  threw 
no  light  on  what  was  so  dark ;  and,  as  she  had  done  from 
the  first,  she  carefully  avoided  throwing  any  blame  on 
her  cousin,  and  concluded  in  these  words,  uttered  in  a 
pleading  voice, — 

*  Please,  papa,  and  uncle,  and  Aunt  Fanny,  don't  believe 
Mabel  took  my  locket  to  keep  :  I  don't  believe  she  did, 
not  one  bit ;  and  I  don't  want  any  one  else  to  think  she 
did.' 
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*Why  do  you  think  she  did  not,  dear]'  asked  Mr. 
Walton. 

'  First  I  tried  not  to  think  she  did/  said  Belle ;  *  and 
then  when  I  told  her  Jesus  knew  if  she  was  telling  the 
truth,  she  was  glad,  and  felt  better  about  it,  so  that 
made  me  quite  sure.  If  she  had  hidden  it  on  purpose 
to  keep  it,  she  would  be  afraid  if  she  thought  Jesus' 
knew  it.' 

Her  words  brought  great  comfort  and  new  hope  to  the 
father  and  mother. 

*  Let's  all  think  she  didn't  do  it,  unless  we  have  to  be 
very,  very  sure  she  did ;  and  please  kiss  her,  and  make 
up  with  her,  Aunt  Fanny,  because  she  feels  so  sorry 
about  it,'  persisted  Belle,  drawing  her  cousin  forward, 
as  she  stood  hanging  her  head,  half-sullen,  half-shame- 
faced, and  sorrowful  at  the  suspicion  she  felt  cast  upon 
her.  '  Aunt  Fanny,  if  I  had  my  own  mamma  here  with 
me,  I  would  feel  very  dreadful  to  know  she  thought  I 
hid  something  to  steal  it,  and  told  ever  so  many  stories 
about  it.' 

Who  could  resist  her  1 

Not  the  mother  certainly !  who,  only  too  glad  to  be- 
lieve her  child  innocent  of  more  than  she  had  acknow- 
ledged, put  her  arms  about  her  and  gave  her  a  kiss  of 
forgiveness;  while  Mabel  laid  her  head  against  her 
mamma's  shoulder,  and  cried  there  such  gentle,  penitent 
tears  as  she  had  seldom  shed  before.  For  the  sweeter 
and  kinder  Belle  was  to  her,  the  more  deeply  repentant 
she  felt  for  the  wrong  she  had  really  done  her.  And  not 
for  the  matter  of  the  locket  alone  did  she  sorrow :  she 
remembered  and  felt  remorseful  for  many  another  selfish, 
unkind  act  and  speech,  and  she  could  not  but  contrast 
with  shame  her  cousin's  conduct  with  her  own. 
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'  Dear,  little  Belle ! '  said  her  nnde :  *  hers  is  the  charity 
that  "  thinketh  no  evil." ' 

Mr.  Walton  said  this,  knowing  nothing  of  the  rales  bv 
which  Belle  had  lately  tried  to  govern  her  behaviour  to 
Mabel  as  well  as  to  others. 

^Yes,'  said  Mr.  Powers,  drawing  his  little  daughter 
fondly  towards  him,  and  kissing  her  forehead, —  '  yes,  I 
believe  Belle  is  really  trying  for  that  charity  which  may 
keep  us  in  love  and  peace  with  Grod  and  man.' 

*  Papa,*  whispered  Belle,  with  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
4t  used  to  be  quite  hard  not  to  think  Mabel  was  the 
most  spoilt,  worst  child  that  ever  lived,  and  that  would 
do  all  kinds  of  bad  things ;  and  now  I  don't  like  to  think 
that  about  her,  or  to  have  other  people  tliink  so.  Is 
that  because  I  tried  to  have  love-charity  for  herl  Bessie 
said  it  was  when  I  told  her.' 

*  Yes,  darling,  I  think  so.' 

'And,  papa,  Maggie  said  one  of  her  nice,  pleasant- 
sounding  things.  She  said  when  we  were  like  sunbeams 
ourselves  it  made  things  look  bright  and  good  that  would 
look  ugly  and  dark  if  we  were  not  nice  and  bright  our- 
selves. Maggie  makes  sunniness  and  shinyness  herself, 
and  so  does  Bessie ;  and  they  try  all  they  can  to  think 
people  wouldn't  do  bad  things.' 

After  the  children  had  been  dismissed  for  the  night, 
there  was  some  discussion  between  their  parents  whether 
or  no  it  would  be  better  for  Mabel  to  go  to  school  till 
the  mystery  was  cleared  up ;  but  it  was  at  last  decided 
that  there  should  be  no  change,  and  she  should  go  as 
usual. 

'  If  she  will,'  said  Mrs.  Walton  ;  to  which  her  husband 
replied — 

*  I  think,  my  dear,  it  is  time  that  Mabel  was  learning 
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to  do  what  she  mmtj  and  not  what  she  mil.  I  fear  we 
have  ourselves  to  blame  for  much  of  this  trouble,  which 
has  arisen  from  the  wilfulness  and  selfishness  we  have  too 
long  overlooked.' 

But  Mabel  was  so  subdued  by  her  trouble,  and  by  her 
sorrow  for  her  past  misconduct  to  Belle,  that  she  offered 
no  resistance  to  going  to  school  the  next  day,  further 
than  to  say  she  did  not  want  to  go. 

*  Oh  yes,  dear  ! '  said  her  father ;  *  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not.' 

*  I'm  afraid  the  children  won't  believe  me  about  Belle's 
locket,'  she  whispered ;  *  and  they'll  look  at  me.' 

*  But  if  you  stay  away  it  would  seem  as  if  you  were 
really  guilty,'  said  Mr.  Walton.  *  I  do  not  think  your 
schoolmates  will  be  unkind  to  you ;  and  if  they  are,  you 
must  bear  it  as  a  part  of  the  punishment  for  your 
naughtiness  to  Belle.  Mamma  and  I  think  it  better  you 
should  go.     If  you  are  innocent,  you  need  not  be  afraid.' 

And  Mabel,  quite  broken-spirited,  submitted  without 
any  of  the  loud  outcries  with  which  she  usually  met  any 
opposition  to  her  wishes. 

*  I  know  that  they'll  all  'be  savage  at  me,  and  point  at 
me,  and  everything,'  she  sobbed,  as  she  started  for  school 
with  Belle  and  the  two  nurses. 

*  If  any  of  them  are  so  bad  to  you,  I  will  tell  them  to 
have  "  love-charity ; "  and  if  they  don't,  I  won't  be  friends 
with  them  any  more,  but  be  very  much  offended  with 
them  indeed,'  said  Belle,  forgetting  that  her  new  rule 
could  work  more  ways  than  one,  and  hold  good  for  others 
than  Mabel.  Just  now  she  was  so  full  of  forgiving  pity 
and  sympathy  for  her  cousin,  that  she  thought  only  of 
helping  her  and  doing  battle  in  her  behalf. 

Mabel's  fears  were  well  founded,  as  it  proved.     She 
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was  met  with  looks  askance  and  cold  words,  while  Belle 
was  greeted  with  a  more  than  usual  share  of  affection. 
And  Dora  Johnson,  who  was  not  very  careful  of  other 
people's  feelings,  and  was  apt  to  say  rather  rude  and 
unkind  things  without  much  thought,  said  in  a  whisper 
loud  enough  for  Mabel  to  hear — 

*  Before  I'd  come  to  school  if  I  was  a  locket-thief !  * 
Belle  heard  this  too,  and  at  once  fired  up  in  Mabel's 

defence. 

*  Before  I  would  too,  and  before  Mabel  would  ! '  she 
said,  her  bright  eyes  flashing  with  indignation  as  she 
took  her  cousin's  hand  in  a  protecting  manner ;  '  and 
because  she  isn't  a  thief  is  the  reason  she  comes ;  and  she 
only  took  it  out  of  my  desk  to  look  at,  and  didn't  mean 
to  steal  it  a  bit.  But  somebody  else  must  have ;  I  don't 
know  who.  And  if  everybody  don't  be  friends  with  her, 
they  needn't  be  friends  with  me  either ;  and  I  won't  have 
them,  but  will  be  very  angry  with  them.' 

Belle's  speech  w2l8  not  perhaps  very  coherent,  but  it 
was  understood  by  all  and  had  its  effect.  For  since  she 
believed  that  Mabel  had  not  the  locket,  the  rest  thought 
that  she  must  have  some  good  reason  for  her  faith ;  and 
no  more  was  said  in  words,  though  poor  Mabel  could  not 
but  feel  that  she  was  curiously  and  suspiciously  gazed  at 
by  every  child  in  the  school,  as  if  they  expected  to  read 
her  guilt  or  innocence  written  on  her  face.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  she  had  feared  they 
would  be.  Miss  Ashton  was  as  kind  and  gentle  as  usual, 
and,  like  her  own  family,  seemed  to  wish  to  believe  her 
innocent  till  she  was  proved  guilty;  while  Belle  was 
more  affectionate  and  patronizing  than  she  had  ever  been 
before,  and  returned  with  reproachful  and  defiant  looks 
every  cold  or  scornful  glance  that  fell  to  Mabel's  share. 
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The  search  of  the  cloak-room  for  the  missing  treasure 
had  proved  quite  fruitless.  Miss  Ashton  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  have  everything  moved  from  the  room,  the 
floor  had  been  thoroughly  swept,  and  even  the  comers 
and  edges  of  the  carpet  turned  up ;  but  all  in  vain.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  lost  locket ;  aiid  Miss  Ashton  and 
her  mother  had  decided  that  they  could  only  wait  and 
see  what  time  would  do.  Whoever  had  taken  it,  such  a 
thing  could  not  remain  long  hidden;  it  must  be  dis- 
covered and  brought  home  to  the  guilty  child. 

So  Miss  Ashton  told  Mrs.  Walton  when  she  called  to 
see  her  again  on  this  unhappy  matter ;  and  she  would 
not  say,  though  she  gave  Mabel  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
that  in  her  heart  she  believed  her  to  be  that  child ;  and 
the  mother  could  only  hope  and  pray  that  it  might  not 
be  so. 

Still  it  was  a  most  uncomfortable  and  unhappy  matter. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before  in  the  little 
school ;  and  it  was  sad  to  believe  that  there  was  a  thief 
among  that  young  group. 

But  good  was  brought  out  of  all  this  discomfort  and 
unhappiness.  The  change  in  Mabel  was  surprising  as 
well  as  encouraging.  She  clung  to  Belle,  and  to  Belle's 
faith  in  her,  in  a  way  that  was  really  touching,  and 
which  went  far  to  convince  her  friends  and  teacher  that 
she  was  really  innocent  of  more  than  she  had  confessed. 
And,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  she  did  not  try  to 
excuse  herself  for  what  she  had  done,  but  was  truly 
penitent,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  that  this  trouble  had 
arisen  from  her  own  fault.  If  Belle  would  have  taken 
them,  she  would  have  thrust  upon  her  all  her  own  pos- 
sessions ;  and  now  whenever  she  saw  a  pretty  thing  she 
wanted  it,  not  for  herself,  but  for  Belle,  and  was  con- 
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stantly  begging  her  papa  and  mamma  to  buy  this,  that, 
and  the  other  for  her  little  cousin.  And  as  she  became 
more  and  more  unselfish  and  yielding  towards  Belle,  she 
became  so  towards  others,  and  more  obedient  and  docile 
to  her  parents ;  till  the  self-willed,  outrageous,  spoiled 
elf  seemed  really  changing  and  quieting  down  to  a  toler- 
ably well-behaved,  reasoBfable  little  child. 

That  she  was  really  repentant  and  desirous  to  make 
amends  to  Belle,  she  showed  in  a  very  decided  manner 
when  her  birthday  came  around,  as  it  did  about  three 
weeks  after  the  loss  of  the  locket. 

At  this  time  her  Grandmamma  Walton  was  accus- 
tomed to  send  her  two  gold  half-eagles  ;  a  large  sum  for 
a  child  like  Mabel,  and  which  the  old  lady  probably  sup- 
posed was  put  away  with  care,  or  used  to  some  good  pur- 
pose. But  hitherto  it  had  always  been  frittered  away  in 
toys,  candies,  and  so  forth,  Mabel  claiming  such  and  such 
portions  of  it  to  spend  when  some  trifle  struck  her  fancy. 

At  the  time  the  locket  was  first  lost,  her  mother  had 
told  her  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  she  should 
spend  the  money  which  would  come  on  her  next  birth- 
day on  a  new  one  for  Belle ;  and  Mabel  had  readily 
agreed.  But  Mr.  Walton,  knowing  nothing  of  her  good 
intentions,  had  bought  a  handsome  locket,  and  given  it 
to  Belle  to  take  the  place,  so  far  as  might  be,  of  the 
one  which  was  gone.  Belle  had  thanked  him  prettily, 
and  admired  the  gift ;  then  gave  it  to  Daphne  to  put 
away. 

*  Where  I  can't  see  it.  Daffy,  because  it  makes  me  feel 
like  crying  when  I  think  it  was  not  a  bit  my  own 
mamma's,  like  that  other  one  I  lost.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  Daphne  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
wear  it.    The  child  seemed  to  have  a  half-romantic  but 
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touching  sensitiveness  on  the  subject,  which  could  not  be 
overcome. 

But  Belle  now  having  her  uncle's  gift,  Mrs.  Walton 
told  Mabel  that  she  could  spend  the  money  in  some 
other  way  to  gratify  her  cousin ;  and  Mabel  thought  of 
first  one  thing,  then  another,  which  she  could  purchase 
for  Belle. 

But  she  had  not  yet  decided  upon  anything  when  her 
birthday  came,  and  with  it  the  usual  gift  from  her  grand- 
mother. Running  into  Belle's  nursery  on  that  morning, 
she  ■  found  her  little  cousin  standing  by  the  side  of  old 
Daphne,  who,  with  her  hands  over  her  face,  was  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro,  moaning  and  crying,  while  Belle 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  comfort  her.  Near  by  stood 
another  coloured  woman,  looking  troubled  also,  though  not 
in  the  deep  distress  which  Daphne  showed.  In  Daphne's 
lap  lay  the  contents  of  BeUe's  little  purse  and  money- 
box,— pennies,  five  and  ten  cent  pieces,  and  so  forth. 

Mabel  stood  a  moment  in  wonder  at  this  unusual  state 
of  affairs ;  and  then,  full  of  the  business  which  had 
brought  her,  broke  forth  with — 

*  Belle  !  Belle  !  make  Daphne  dress  you  very  quickly. 
Papa  is  going  to  take  us  out  to  buy  something  nice  for 
you  with  a  whole  lot  of  money  grandmamma  sent  me ; 
and  then  he  is  going  to  take  us  for  a  nice  long  drive  in 
the  Park,  and  let  us  run  about,  and  feed  the  swans,  and 
see  the  animals.     Make  haste  !  make  haste  ! ' 

Belle  shook  her  head  sorrowfully. 

*  I  can't  leave  Daphne,  Mabel,'  she  said.  *  She  has  a 
great  trouble.  Somebody  went  and  did  something 
naughty,  and  the  people  thought  it  was  Daphne's  boy,' — 
Daphne's  boy  was  her  grandson, — *and  they've  taken 
him  to  prison ;  but  this  woman  knew  it  wasn't  him,  and 
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they  say  he  can  come  out  if  he  can  get  a  whole  lot  of 
money,  and  this  woman  came  to  tell  Daphne ;  but  she 
hasn't  money  enough,  and  I  haven't  either,  and  papa  has 
gone  away  to  Philadelphia,  and  won't  come  back  till  day 
after  to-morrow  ;  and  what  can  we  do  1'  and  Belle's  eyes 
filled,  as  she  told  the  story  of  her  old  nurse's  trouble. 
'  And  won't  you  come  1 '  said  Mabel. 

*  No,  thank  you,  Mabel :  I  couldn't.' 

*Now  go,  and  take  yer  pleasure,  my  honey,'  said 
Daphne,  ever-mindful  of  her  little  lady's  happiness.  '  I'll 
make  you  ready.' 

*  No,  no,  Daify :  I  couldn't  leave  you.  Oh  !  I  do  wish 
papa  was  home.  He  would  settle  it  all,  and  get  poor 
Peter  out  of  prison.  You  are  real  good,  Mabel ;  but 
I  couldn't  care  much  about  the  very  prettiest  present 
if  I  had  to  leave  Daphne  all  alone  when  she  is  so  sorry.' 

Mabel  hesitated,  and  thought  of  those  two  bright 
golden  pieces.  Here  was  a  chance  to  give  BeUe  a  real 
pleasure,  if  she  chose.  She  knew  Belle  well  enough  to 
feel  sure  that  she  would  far  rather  help  her  old  nurse  out 
of  this  trouble  than  have  the  most  beautiful  gift  for  her- 
self ;  and  Mabel  believed  that  anything  might  be  done 
with  that  sum  of  money,  which  was  her  own,  to  spend  as 
she  pleased. 

But,  as  we  know,  Mabel  and  Daphne  had  never  been, 
and  were  not  yet,  the  best  of  friends ;  and  it  was  partly 
Daphne's  fault  too.  She  had  no  faith  in  Mabel's  im- 
provement, and  watched  with  disdainful  and  unbelieving 
eyes  her  little  attempts  to  be  less  selfish  and  wilful. 
And  Mabel  knew  this,  and  returned  the  old  woman's 
dislike  with  all  her  little  might.  So  how  could  she  re- 
solve to  give  up  her  cherished  plan  for  Daphne's  relief] 
To  be  sure,  it  would  give  Belle  more  pleasure,  but  it 
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would  give  far  less  to  herself ;  and,  indeed,  she  was  not 
quite  sure  that  she  did  not  feel  the  least  bit  of  satisfac- 
tion in  Daphne's  trouble. 

*  It  serves  her  right  for  being  so  cross  to  me  all  the 
time,'  she  said  to  herself;  but  then  came  a  feeling  of 
shame  at  the  unkind  thought,  and  she  was  glad  that 
Belle  did  not  know  of  it. 

*  Belle  would  give  the  money  if  it  was  hers,  to  get 
Peter  out  of  prison,  I  know,'  she  thought,  nothing  doubt- 
ing that  the  two  half-eagles  could  do  this ;  *  and  may  be 
it  would  be  the  best  way  to  show  her  I  do  love  her,  and 
am  sorry  for  being  so  naughty  to  her  about  the  locket. 
I'll  do  it ;  but  I'd  better  do  it  pretty  quickly,  or  I  shall 
change  my  mind  about  it,  because  I  don't  want  to  one 
bit.' 

She  rushed  from  the  room,  leaving  Belle  to  think  that 
she  was  vexed  at  her  refusal  to  go  out  with  her ;  but  in 
two  minutes  she  was  back  with  the  gold  pieces,  which 
she  thrust  into  Belle's  hand,  saying — 

*  There,  Belle,  if  you  would  rather  take  that  black  boy 
out  of  prison  than  have  a  pretty  present  for  you  and  me 
to  play  with,  you  may.  I  will  give  you  my  money  for 
it  j  but  I  don't  do  it  because  I  love  Daphne,  not  one  bit.' 

It  was  not  a  very  gracious  way  of  bestowing  a  favour, 
it  was  true ;  but  it  was  such  a  piece  of  unwonted  self- 
denial  from  Mabel,  that  her  hearers  were  all  taken  by 
surprise,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Belle  stood 
with  the  gold  pieces  in  her  open  hand,  looking  from  them 
to  Mabel,  and  then  at  Daphne,  who  was  looking  amazed 
and  bewilJered  in  her  turn. 

But  now  Mrs.  Walton  appeared. 

When  Mabel  had  run  back  to  her  mamma's  room  for 
her  half-eagles,  as  she  took  them  from  her  box  she  told 
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some  incoherent  story,  which  Mrs.  Walton  had  not  under- 
stood, but  which  speedily  brought  her  after  her  little  girl 
to  see  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  the  money.  There 
was  no  knowing  what  freak  might  have  taken  the  child. 

*  I  want  Belle  to  take  those  to  bring  Daphne's  black 
boy  out  of  prison,  mamma,  and  she  seems  as  if  she  didn't 
want  to,'  said  Mabel,  half-pouting. 

Then  Daphne  understood ;  and,  rising,  curtsied  to 
Mrs.  Walton,  and  told  her  story  ;  ending  by  saying  that 
she  had  not  known  what  Miss  Mabel  meant,  and  she 
begged  Mrs.  Walton's  pardon,  and  she  had  not  thought 
of  taking  the  child's  money  :  '  Bress  her  heart !  an'  I 
didn't  desarve  it,  cos  I  did  take  such  a  dislike  at  her.' 

Mrs.  Walton  seized  Mabel  in  her  arms,  and  covered 
her  with  kisses ;  while  she  lavished  upon  her  the  most 
extravagant  words  of  praise  and  admiration.  Mabel  had 
expected  this  when  her  mother  should  come  to  hear  of 
her  offer  to  Daphne;  and,  more  than  this,  she  had  been 
further  helped  to  make  it  by  the  belief  that  her  mother 
would  not  let  her  be  a  loser. 

*  But  you  shall  not  spend  your  birthday  gift  for  that, 
my  darling,'  she  said  ;  *  perhaps  papa  can  see  to  it  until 
Uncle  Frederick  comes  home.  We  will  go  and  ask  him, 
and  tell  him  what  a  good,  generous  girl  you  are.' 

Far  wiser  would  it  have  been  if  Mrs.  Walton  had  let 
Mabel  learn  to  do  good  to  others  by  making  some  sacri- 
fice of  her  own  wishes  ;  but  she  could  not  bear  to  have 
her  darling  deprived  of  the  sHghtest  pleasure,  on  this  day 
of  all  others.  So  bidding  Daphne  take  heart  till  she 
should  see  what  Mr.  Walton  said,  she  took  both  children 
with  her  to  tell  him  the  story. 

Mr.  Walton  listened,  and  then  kindly  said  he  would 
go  and  find  out  the  truth  of  the  case  at  once  ;  and  if  he 
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thought  it  right,  he  would  give  bail  for  the  lad,  for  that 
was  what  was  needed. 

*  But,'  he  said,  *  if  I  do  this,  I  should  go  at  once,  that 
Daphne  and  her  boy  may  not  be  kept  in  misery  longer 
than  is  necessary ;  and  then  my  little  girls  must  lose 
their  promised  morning  in  the  Park.  The  promise  was 
made  to  you  first  :  are  you  both  willing  to  give  up  this 
pleasure  for  Daphne's  sake  1 ' 

There  was  no  doubt  about  Belle ;  but,  as  Mr.  Walton 
added,  '  it  was  Mabel's  birthday,  and  she  must  decide.' 

Now  indeed  Mabel's  generosity  and  self-denial  were 
put  to  the  proof,  certainly  far  more  than  Belle's.  The 
latter  loved  her  faithful  old  nurse  too  dearly  to  hesitate 
for  one  instant ;  and,  even  had  it  not  been  so,  the  sacri- 
fice was  by  no  means  so  great  for  her  as  for  Mabel.  The 
Park  with  all  its  attractions  was  no  new  thing  to  Belle — 
many  a  drive  and  ramble  had  she  had  there ;  but  to 
Mabel,  who  was  a  stranger  in  the  city,  it  was  not  so 
familiar,  and  had  not  yet  lost  its  first  charm  for  her. 
And  she  had  been  so  delighted  with  the  thought  of  pass- 
ing the  morning  there  !  How  could  she  give  it  up  for 
Daphne  ] 

Her  father  waited  for  her  answer,  and  would  not  let 
his  wife  speak  when  she  would  have  proposed  some  other 
plan ;  Belle  watched  her  with  wistful  eyes;  and  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  the  sacrifice.  She  hesitated, 
pouted,  frowned ;  and  there  were  all  the  signs  of  a  coming 
storm. 

*  Very  well,'  said  her  father,  gravely.  *  I  had  hoped 
that  my  Mabel  was  really  learning  to  care  a  little  for 
others,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  so.  It  must  be  as  she  decides. 
We  will  go  for  our  pleasure,  leaving  Daphne's  boy  to  stay 
another  day  in  prison,  for  I  have  other  business  to  attend 
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to  later  in  the  day ;  or  we  will  give  up  this  little  treat 
to  save  her  and  him  much  suffering.  Which  shall  it  be, 
Mabel  1 ' 

*  I  said  she  could  have  my  birthday  pioney,'  whimpered 
Mabel;  'and  mamma  said  I  was  as  generous  as  anything.' 

*  Ah  !  it  did  not  cost  you  much  to  give  up  the  money, 
my  child,'  said  her  father.  *  You  and  Belle  have  more 
toys  and  pretty  things  now  than  you  know  what  to  do 
with  ;  but  you  are  not  generous  enough  to  give  up  that 
on  which  you  have  really  set  your  heart.' 

Mabel  looked  over  at  Belle  once  more,  and  as  she  met 
the  beseeching  look  in  her  eyes,  remembered  that  here 
was  really  the  chance  to  show  her  cousin  that  she  wished 
to  make  up  for  her  past  unkindness. 

She  dropped  the  pocket-handkerchief  which  she  was 
pettishly  twisting  into  a  string,  lowered  her  raised  shoul- 
ders, and  running  to  Belle,  threw  her  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  said — 

*  We'll  give  up  the  Park,  and  let  papa  go  to  let  out 
Peter,  Belle, — so  we  will.  I'll  be  generous,  even  if  I 
don't  want  to.' 

So  it  was  settled,  and  Mr.  Walton  went  on  his  errand 
of  mercy  ;  of  which  I  need  say  no  more  than  that  it  was 
successful,  and  Peter  set  free,  to  the  joy  of  Belle  and 
Daphne. 
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A  FORTNIGHT,  three,  four,  five  weeks  passed  away ;  and 
still  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  Belle's  treasure. 
For  the  first  few  days  the  children  could  talk  of  nothing 
else ;  and  it  was  only  Belle's  determination  to  stand  fast 
by  her  cousin  and  take  her  part,  that  prevented  them 
from  treating  Mabel  with  open  slights  and  coldness. 
Dark  looks  and  cool  words  would  certainly  have  fallen 
to  her  portion,  but  for  Belle ;  and  she  knew  and  felt  this, 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  her  to  say  that  she  was  grateful 
to  Belle  accordingly. 

But  by  and  by  the  affair  became  an  old  story,  as  every- 
thing does  in  time,  and  the  children  ceased  to  wonder 
over  it ;  and  Mabel,  though  never  much  of  a  favourite, 
was  allowed  to  come  with  them  and  join  in  their  games 
as  usual.  Only  the  little  cousins  thought  much  about 
the  locket ;  Belle  still  grieving  over  her  loss,  and  Mabel 
mourning  it  almost  as  much,  with  a  feeling  of  guilt  and 
shame  added  to  her  sorrow  for  her  cousin's  sake. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  have  done  Mabel  more  good 
than  this  sense  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  her  cousin  : 
it  made  her  see  how  indulgence  in  selfishness  and  wilful- 
ness may  bring  trouble  and  distress  which  we  never 
intended  or  dreamt  of  in  our  perverse  mood.  Moreover 
she  felt  abashed  whenever  she  remembered  that  most, 
if  not  all  of  her  schoolmates,  and  perhaps  her  teacher 
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too,  believed  her  guilty  even  of  theft.  It  is  not  usually 
good  for  people  to  be  unjustly  suspected;  but  in  this 
case  it  did  Mabel  no  harm.  It  made  her  less  exacting 
and  domineering  at  school,  and  the  wish  to  make  amends 
to  Belle  made  her  more  yielding  and  unselfish  at  home. 
So  her  old  bad  habits  were  somewhat  broken  in  upon ; 
and  the  praise  and  credit  which  she  gained  from  her 
parents  and  little  cousin  were  so  pleasing  to  her,  that 
they  caused  her  to  persevere  and  try  to  do  still  better. 
It  was  not  the  best  motive  for  improvement,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  was  something  gained  in  the  right  way ;  and  by 
and  by  Mabel  came  to  the  discovery  that  she  was  really 
happier  when  she  was  good  than  when  she  was  naughty. 

One  day  when  she  and  Belle  were  paying  a  visit  to 
Maggie  and  Bessie,  she  gave  what  the  other  cliildren 
considered  a  very  striking  instance  of  improvement. 
She  had  brought  with  her  a  very  beautiful  doll,  and  to 
this  doll  little  Annie  had  taken  a  desperate  fancy ;  but 
it  was  not  thought  safe  to  trust  it  to  her  hold,  although 
she  begged  for  it  piteously.  Baby  though  she  was, 
Annie  knew  that  she  never  obtained  anything  by  scream- 
ing for  it ;  but  she  pleaded  for  the  doll,  which  was  held 
beyond  her  reach,  with  kisses  and  many  pretty,  broken 
words,  till  it  was  hard  to  resist  her ;  while  Mabql  was 
surprised  that  she  did  not  scream  and  cry  for  that  which 
she  wanted  so  much,  and  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  little  one  behaved  far  better  than  she  would  have 
done  herself.  And  at  length  her  heart  was  moved  so 
that  she  could  refuse  Annie  no  longer,  although  no  one 
had  thought  her  unreasonable  to  do  so. 

*  Suppose  I  sit  down  here  on  the  rug  by  Annie,  and 
let  her  hold  it  while  I  watch  her  very  carefully,'  she 
said  to  nurse,  who  was  vainly  trying  to  divert  baby's 
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attention  by  offering  her  everything  else  proper  for  her 
to  have. 

*I  don't  know,  dear,*  said  mammy,  divided  between 
the  wish  to  indulge  her  pet,  and  the  fear  that  the  doll 
would  come  to  harm  in  Annie's  keeping. 

*  m  be  very  careful  of  it,'  said  Mabel.  *  Put  her  down 
here  by  me,  and  Til  teach  her  how  to  hold  it  nicely.' 

Nurse  obeyed,  and  the  baby  was  made  happy ;  while 
her  little  sisters  and  Belle  looked  on  in  pleased  surpri>e 
at  Mabel's  novel  generosity. 

*  Mabel,*  said  Maggie,  *  I'm  going  to  make  you  a  com- 
pliment ;  and  it  is  that  I  never  saw  a  child  improve  more 
than  you  do  almost  every  day.  I  expect  one  of  these 
days  you'll  be  quite  a  benefactor.' 

*I  expect  she  will  too,*  said  Belle.  *What  does  it 
mean  ] ' 

'Somebody  who  is  very  generous  and  does  a  great 
many  kind  things  for  people,*  said  Maggie. 

*  Then  I'm  certain  you  and  Bessie  are  benefactors,'  saitl 
Belle,  pronouncing  the  long  word  slowly,  as  if  she  were 
not  quite  sure  of  it. 

*  We  try  to  be,*  answered  Maggie,  demurely. 

*  I'm  sure  you  are  too,  Belle,'  said  Bessie. 

*  Yes  :  she  just  is,'  said  Mabel.  *  But  I  suppose  you 
don't  think  I  am  one.* 

*Well — ^not  quite,'  said  Bessie,  not  wishing  to  hurt 
Mabel's  feelings,  but  too  truthful  to  say  what  she  did 
not  think ;  *  but  we  have  great  hopes  of  you,  Mabel.  We 
think  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  let  Baby  Annie  have 
your  new  doll  in  her  own  hands.  It  must  have  been 
pretty  hard  work.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Maggie ;  *  we  didn't  expect  it  of  you,  Mabel ; 
and  we're  very  agreeably  disappointed  in  you.' 
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Praise  from  her  plajrmates  was  something  quite  new 
and  very  pleasant  to  Mabel,  and  she  began  to  feel  pretty 
well  pleased  with  herself. 

*  Yes/  she  said,  with  an  air  of  superior  virtue,  *  I  believe 
I'm  growing  pretty  good  now.' 

*  You  oughtn't  to  say  that,'  said  Bessie :  *  you  ought  to 
say,  "  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  better  than  I  used  to  be,  but 
I  hope  I  shall  be  better  yet." ' 

'  Why  1 '  asked  Mabel,  feeling  that  she  was  not  properly 
appreciated  in  her  new  character. 

'  Because,'  answered  Bessie,  *  it  is  not  the  custom  for 
people  to  talk  about  their  own  goodness.  They  ought 
to  wait  and  let  other  people  do  it.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mabel,  *  I'm  sure  you  were  doing  it ;  and 
so  why  can't  I  do  it  too  1 ' 

*  But  it's  yourself,  you  know,'  said  Maggie ;  *  and  be- 
cause "  every  crow  thinks  her  own  young  one  the  black- 
est," that  is  not  any  reason  for  her  to  talk  about  it.' 

'  Crows  caw,  not  talk,  Maggie,'  said  Bessie,  the  matter 
of  fact. 

'  Oh,  well ! '  said  Maggie, '  the  lesson  out  of  the  proverb 
is  all  the  same.' 

*  I  didn't  mean  to  be  proud  about  it,'  said  Mabel,  quite 
humbly ;  *  but  I  couldn't  help  feeling  a  little  pleased  when 
I  thought  I  wasn't  so  naughty  as  I  used  to  be.  Mamma 
says  I  am  better,  and  papa  says  so  too.' 

*  And  we  say  so  too,'  said  Bessie,  kissing  her, — the  first 
kiss  she  had  ever  given  her  of  her  own  free  will ;  *  and 
we  are  very  glad  of  it,  Mabel.' 

^  I  think  it  was  Belle  that  made  me  a  better  girl,'  said 
Mabel :  *  she  was  so  good  to  me,  I  was  obliged  to  be  so. 
At  least  she  was  pretty  wild  with  me  at  first :  weren't 

\  Belle  ]    And  before  I  did  a  thing  to  her  too ;  but 
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afterwards  she  was  really  good  to  me.  And  you  and 
Maggie  were  good  to  me  too ;  and  everybody  liked  you  : 
so  I  thought  it  must  be  nice  to  be  good,  and  I  would  be 
too.     And  I  believe  I  do  like  it  better.' 

'•  You  see  example  is  better  than  practice/  said  Maggie, 
meaning  *  precept ; '  *  and  so,  because  Belle  was  good  and 
kind  herself,  that  put  you  in  a  mind  to  be  so ;  and  that 
ought  to  make  you  very  happy,  Belle.  I  find  it  is  very 
true  that  if  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners," 
good  communications  also  corrupt  evil  manners.' 

Little  Belle  had  not  said  much  while  the  others  were 
talking  on  this  subject,  but  now  she  said  quite  softly  to 
Bessie — 

*  Bessie,  do  you  think  that  I  was  a  little  sunbeam  to 
Mabel  1  You  know  I  said  I  wouldn't  be ;  but  papa  told 
me  that  verse  out  of  the  Bible  about  our  Father  making 
His  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  he  said 
that  meant  we  ought  to  be  good  and  like  sunshine  to 
everybody,  if  they  were  good  or  if  they  were  bad.' 

*  Yes :  I  do  think  you  were.  Belle,'  answered  Bessie ; 
*and  I  believe  our  Father  was  very  pleased  with  you, 
because  you  know  Mabel  was  pretty  naughty  when  she 
first  came  here ;  and  it  was  very  hard  for  you,  most  of 
all  about  the  locket.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Belle,  with  a  sigh ;  *  and  now  I've  had  to 
make  up  my  mind  never  to  find  my  locket.  Papa*  told 
me  I  had  better.  He  says  there  is  no  hope  of  finding 
it  now.' 

Meanwhile  Maggie  was  congratulating  Mabel  stiJl 
further  on  her  improved  conduct. 

*  We're  very  glad,  Mabel,'  she  said,  *  that  we  can  be 
friends  with  you ;  for  we  wouldn't  have  liked  you  to  be 
"  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican  "  to  us.     We  wouldn't 
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like  to  be  in  that  case  with  anybody,  but  especially  with 
Belle's  cousin,  because  we're  so  very  fond  of  her.' 

'So  am  1/  said  Mabel,  looking  affectionately  over  at 
Belle. 

And  this  was  true.  Mabel  had  really  learned  to  love 
Belle  dearly  and  to  trust  her  entirely;  and,  what  was 
still  better,  she  was  becoming  anxious  to  copy  the  pretty 
lady-like  behaviour,  ready  obedience,  and  sweet  un- 
selfishness, which  she  saw  practised  in  the  daily  life 
of  her  cousin,  and  her  little  friends,  Maggie  and  Bessie 
Bradford. 

Not  that  it  must  be  thought  that  all  went  smoothly 
on  every  occasion.  Belle,  as  well  as  Mabel,  had  a  firm 
will  and  a  high  temper,  and  she  had  been  much  indulged 
and  somewhat  spoiled  by  her  father  and  nurse ;  so  that 
now  and  then  the  two  children  would  fall  out  about  some 
trifle,  and  perhaps  have  some  quick  words,  and,  it  might 
be,  pout  and  sulk  at  one  another  for  a  while.  But  Belle 
was  generally  mindful  of  the  *  sunshine '  she  was  to  shed 
about  her,  and  so  was  soon  ready  to  make  up  and  yield 
the  disputed  point;  and  then  Mabel  would  be  shamed 
into  repentance,  and  there  would  be  harmony  and  peace 
between  them  once  more. 

Yes :  little  Belle  had  truly  proved  a  '  sunbeam '  to 
Mabel,  throwing  light  upon  the  right  way,  and  not  only 
l>ointing  it  out  to  her  so  plainly  that  she  could  not  miss 
it,  but  making  it  look  so  bright  and  attractive  that  she 
turned  with  some  willingness  to  walk  there,  pleased  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  her  little  example. 

And  the  sunshine  which  she  set  herself  to  shed  upon. 
Mabel's  way  was  reflected  farther  still  on  all  about  them, 
till  where  there  had  been  discontent  and  weariness  now 
reigned  harmony  and  happiness ;  and  all  was  peace. 
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Dora  Johnson  was  a  fat,  chubby  little  thing,  round  as 
a  ball,  and  like  the  *  Dumpling '  her  schoolmates  called 
her ;  looking  as  if  she  was  never  troubled  by  a  pain  or 
an  ache.  But  she  was  subject  now  and  then  to  a  pain 
and  fulness  in  her  head,  for  which  the  best  remedy  was 
a  turn  in  the  open  air ;  and  when  one  of  these  attacks 
came  on  in  school.  Miss  Ashton  always  allowed  her  to  go 
for  this,  knowing  that  Dora  was  a  child  to  be  trusted, 
who  would  return  to  her  studies  as  soon  as  she  was  able. 
Taken  in  time;  they  passed  away  soon  with  but  little 
trouble,  and  her  kind  teacher  was  watchful  to  prevent 
them  as  far  as  possible. 

'  Dora,  my  dear,  does  your  head  trouble  you  ] '  asked 
Miss  Ashton,  as  she  saw  the  child  press  her  hand  to  her 
forehead,  while  her  face  flushed  suddenly. 

*  Yes'm,'  answered  Dora,  dropping  her  book. 

'  Then  wrap  your  cloak  about  you  and  go  for  a  turn 
on  the  piazza  or  in  the  garden,  till  you  are  better,'  said 
the  lady. 

Dora  gladly  obeyed,  thankful  for  the  relief  which  the 
fresh,  bracing  air  would  bring  to  her  throbbing  head. 
Going  for  her  cloak,  she  threw  it  around  her,  ran  down- 
stairs and  out  upon  the  piazza.  Her  step  was  light ;  and 
whatever  sound  her  little  feet  might  have  made  upon  the 
floor  was  drowned  by  the  loud  and  continuous  hammer- 
ing made  by  some  workmen,  who  were  tinning  the  roof 
of  a  neighbouring  house. 

Dora  walked  once  or  twice  the  length  of  the  piazza, 
and  was  beginning  to  feel  better,  when  she  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  below ;  and  presently  she  saw  the  cook 
come  out  from  the  kitchen-door,  followed  by  Marcia,  the 
coloured  girl.  Cook  had  a  large  bundle  in  her  arm,  and 
was  evidently  going  out. 
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A  door  in  the  side  of  the  garden-wall  opened  upon  the 
street  which  bounded  one  side  of  it;  and,  unfastening 
this,  the  cook  passed  out,  saying  to  Marcia — 

'  Now  mind  and  keep  the  door  shut ;  and  don't  you  be 
poking  your  head  out,  and  leaving  your  work.' 

With  which  she  disappeared ;  and  Marcia  shut  and 
bolted  the  door,  then  cut  one  or  two  foolish  antics  as 
though  she  were  pleased  to  be  rid  of  her.  She  did  not 
see  Dora ;  for  the  end  of  the  piazza  where  the  little  girl 
stood  looking  out  at  her  was  screened  by  a  lattice  over 
which  ran  a  vine.  There  were  no  leaves  on  the  vine 
now,  it  is  true;  but  the  stems  and  tendrils  helped  to 
make  that  comer  a  good  hiding-place  from  any  one  who 
stood  below. 

Dora  had  no  thought  of  hiding  from  Marcia ;  and  she 
was  about  to  speak  to  her,  when  she  saw  the  coloured 
girl,  after  looking  carefully  about  her,  stoop  down,  and^ 
with  a  bit  of  stick  begin  to  poke  and  pry  between  tho 
stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  which  was  somewhat 
out  of  repair  at  this  part,  and  showed  one  or  two  large 
cracks  running  along  just  above  the  ground. 

*  What  can  she  be  doing  ] '  thought  Dora ;  and  curiosity 
held  her  silent  till  she  should  see  what  Marcia  would  be  at. 

Though  hidden  herself,  she  could  see  the  girl  very  well, 
peeping  down  at  her,  as  she  did,  through  the  lattice  and 
the  vine. 

Marcia  pried  and  pried,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look 
about  her  and  listen,  as  if  afraid  of  being  caught ;  and  at 
last  fished  up  from  between  the  stones  something  glitter- 
ing which  looked  like — was  it  possible  ? — Dora  thought 
it  looked  like  a  slender  chain  with  something  hanging  to 
it.     Could  it  be  ? — was  it — Belle's  locket  1 

She  darted  from  her  comer,  along  the  piazza,  down 
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the  steps  leading  to  the  garden,  and  around  to  the  side 
of  the  wall  where  Marcia  was;  but  the  girl  saw  and 
heard  her  coming,  and  before  she  reached  her  the  thing 
she  had  held  in  her  hand  was  dropped  again  into  its 
hiding-place  between  the  stones. 

Yet  not  so  quickly  but  that  Dora  saw  the  motion  of 
Marcia's  hand,  and  she  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  something  was  wrong. 

They  stood  and  faced  one  another,  the  little  lady  and 
the  coloured  girl :  the  former,  stem  and  indignant,  as 
became  one  who  had  caught  a  culprit  in  the  act;  the 
other,  sheepish  and  guilty,  wriggling  her  shoulders  un- 
easily, and  not  daring  to  meet  the  eye  which  accused  her. 

*  Give  me  that,'  said  Dora,  severely. 

*  Give  you  what.  Miss  Johnson  1 '  said  Marcia,  twisting 
and  wriggling  more  than  ever  and  vainly  trying  to  put 
on  an  air  of  innocence. 

*  What  you  had  in  your  hand.  I  believe  youVe  put 
it  back  in  the  wall,  but  you'll  have  to  let  me  see  it,'  said 
Dora. 

*  I  ain't  got  nothin',  Miss ;  and  I  s'pect  Miss  Ashton 
wants  you.     I  hear  her  callin','  said  Marcia. 

*  She's  not  calling ;  and  if  she  was,  I  wouldn't  go  till 
I  knew  what  that  was,'  answered  Dora,  finnly.  '  She'll 
excuse  me  when  I  tell  her  why.' 

Marcia  persisted,  and  insisted  that  she  had  had  nothing 
in  her  hand ;  but  Dora  knew  better.  And  though  the 
girl  tried  every  device  to  rid  herself  of  the  young  lady, 
she  was  not  to  be  moved.  She  would  mount  guard  over 
that  hidden  thing  till  she  learned  what  it  was,  if  she 
stood  there  all  day. 

Equally  determined  was  Marcia ;  but  she  coaxed  and 
threatened  and  tried  to  frighten  in  vain.     Dora  was  a 

I 
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child  of  too  much  sense  to  be  at  all  disturbed  by  the 
stories  she  told  of  what  would  happen  to  her ;  treated 
with  scorn  all  the  bribes  which  Marcia  promised ;  and 
repeated  over  and  over  again  her  resolution  not  to  stir 
till  she  saw  what  was  in  that  crack. 

As  for  Miss  Ashton  coming  for  her,  it  was  just  what 
Dora  wished  for :  she  could  tell  her  teacher,  and  leave 
the  matter  in  her  hands,  sure  that  she  would  find  means 
of  coming  at  the  truth.  And  now  there  was  Nelly  Ran- 
som's voice  making  itself  heard. 

*  Dora !  Dora !  Where  are  you  ]  Miss  Ashton  wants 
to  know  if  you  are  worse.' 

*Come  here,  Nelly,'  said  Dora;  while  Marcia  grew 
more  and  more  uneasy  as  she  found  the  toils  of  her  own 
wickedness  closing  down  and  down  upon  her.  '  You  go 
and  ask  Miss  Ashton  to  come  here  very  quick.  I've 
made  a  great  discovery.     Make  haste  ! ' 

Nelly  obeyed,  wondering  much;  and  Miss  Ashton, 
rather  alarmed,  speedily  appeared  on  the  spot. 

Marcia,  seeing  that  all  was  lost  now,  did  not  wait  for 
her  wickedness  to  be  revealed ;  but,  as  the  young  lady 
came  down  the  steps,  shot  away  around  the  other  side  of 
the  house  and  out  of  sight. 

Dora's  story  was  soon  told,  and  the  crack  pointed  out ; 
in  another  moment  the  little  girl  and  her  teacher  were 
busy  following  Marcia's  example,  and  with  bits  of  crooked 
stick  trying  to  poke  out  the  hidden  *  shiny  thing,*  as 
Dora  called  it, — not  yet  sure  enough  to  say  the  locket. 

*  Oh  !  Miss  Ashton,'  said  the  excited  child,  *  I  feel  some- 
thing,— I  do,  I  do  ! '  and  the  next  moment  she  drew  up 
with  her  hooked  stick — the  locket ! — yes,  Belle's  long- 
lost  locket ! 

Dora's  joy  and  exultation  knew  no  bounds ;  and  she 
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would  have  rushed  away  with  it  to  the  school-room  at 
once,  had  not  Miss  Ashton  stopped  her. 

'  Let  me  be  the  one  to  take  it  to  Belle.  Oh  !  do,  Miss 
Ashton.     I  was  the  finder  out,'  said  the  child. 

'  Yes,  you  shall  give  it  to  her ;  but  I  cannot  have  the 
class  excited  and  disturbed  just  now,'  said  the  lady. 
*  Besides,  I  want  to  know  how  this  came  here.' 

*  But,  Miss  Ashton,'  said  Dora,  *  I  don't  think  I  could 
keep  it  in.  And  then  Mabel,  poor  Mabel !  you  wouldn't 
let  any  one  think  she  stole  it  a  minute  longer,  would 
you  1  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry  I  believed  it  of  her,  and  was 
so  rude  to  her  about  it.' 

There  was  reason  in  Dora's  words  ;  and  Miss  Ashton, 
knowing  that  the  curiosity  of  her  young  flock  must 
already  be  excited,  determined  to  let  her  reveal  her  prize, 
although  she  felt  sure  that  there  would  be  little  more 
study  that  morning  if  she  did  so. 

It  was  singular  how  the  locket  should  have  come  into 
Marcia's  possession,  and  she  did  not  yet  feel  that  Mabel 
was  quite  cleared.  But  she  gave  Dora  leave  to  make 
her  good  news  known,  and  to  restore  the  locket  to 
Belle. 

Away  rushed  Dora,  and  running  into  the  school-room 
held  aloft  her  prize,  crying  out — 

'  Found  !  found  !  and  I  did  it.  Belle  and  Mabel ! ' 

Miss  Ashton  following  close  on  Dora's  steps  found  her 
class  in  quite  as  much  commotion  as  she  had  expected. 
Belle,  with  the  recovered  locket  held  fast  in  her  little 
hands,  was  covering  it  with  kisses,  while  tears  and  smiles 
were  struggling  for  the  mastery.  She  flew  into  Miss 
Ashton's  arms  the  moment  she  appeared,  but  could  find 
no  words  for  all  that  was  in  her  heart. 

But  this  could  not  be  said  for  any  of  the  others  :  for 
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questions  and  exclamations  were  poured  forth  in  such 
numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  them  all,  and 
in  spite  of  Miss  Ashton's  warning  *  Sh  !  Sh ! '  there  arose 
such  a  Babel  of  young,  voices,  that  Mrs.  Ashton  opened 
the  door  of  her  room  and  asked  the  cause  of  the  uproar. 

A  sudden  hush  fell  upon  the  little  ones  when  her 
voice  was  heard ;  and  then  Miss  Ashton  told  in  a  few 
words  where  and  how  the  locket  had  been  found. 

Belle  waited  till  she  had  finished ;  and  then,  slipping 
from  her  teacher's  lap,  ran  over  to  Mabel,  who  sat 
sobbing  at  her  desk  ;  and  the  two  little  cousins  put  their 
arms  about  one  another  in  a  loving,  congratulatory  clasp. 

*  Oh  !  Mabel,'  said  Belle,  *  I  am  so  glad  you  believed  I 
didn't  have  it.     I  should  feel  so  uncomfortable  if  I  had.' 

*  I'm  so  glad  it's  come  out,'  sobbed  Mabel,  with  a  look 
and  tone  which  went  far  towards  convincing  Miss  Ashton 
that  the  child's  story  had  really  been  true,  and  that, 
however  mysterious  it  now  seemed,  Marcia  in  some  way 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  locket  without  Mabel's 
knowledge. 

*  So  am  I,'  said  Dora,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
forward  in  believing  Mabel  guilty  ;  *  and  I'm  so  sorry  I 
was  disagreeable  to  you  about  it,  Mabel.  I'll  make  up 
to  you  for  it  as  long  as  I  live  !    See  if  I  don't.' 

Congratulations  were  showered  on  both  of  the  little 
cousins ;  and  Belle's  pleasure  in  the  recovery  of  her 
locket  was  increased  tenfold  by  knowing  that  Mabel  was 
cleared. 

For  when,  after  some  difficulty,  Marcia  was  forced  to 

confess  how  she  had  come  by  the  locket,  she  said  that  on 

the  day  when  she  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  her  sick 

sister,  she  had  forgotten  a  bundle  she  was  to  take  with 

■^nd  returned  for  it.     Finding  the  gate  unfastened, 
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she  came  in  without  ringing,  entered  the  house,  and 
went  up  to  her  room  without  notice.  But  on  the  way 
up  she  saw  Mabel  run  out  from  the  school-room  into  the 
cloak-room,  and,  peeping  at  her  through  the  crack  of  the 
door,  saw  her  throw  down  some  glittering  object  and 
coveB  it  with  her  hat  and  cloak.  She  passed  on  her  way, 
but  as  she  came  down  was  tempted  to  go  in  and  see  what 
the  young  lady  had  been  hiding.  At  first  it  was  only 
curiosity ;  but  when  she  saw  the  pretty  thing,  the  wish 
to  have  it  came  over  her,  and,  the  temptation  proving 
too  strong,  she  snatched  it  up,  put  the  cloak  and  hat  as 
she  had  found  them,  and  ran  away  out  of  the  house  as 
quietly  as  possible,  no  one  knowing  that  she  had  returned. 

But  she  dared  not  let  any  one  see  the  locket,  and  she 
had  put  it  for  safe  hiding  in  the  crack  in  the  wall, 
whence  she  could  take  it  out  once  in  a  while  and  look  at 
it.  But  it  had  been  more  trouble  than  pleasure  to  her ; 
for  Marcia  had  been  taught  better,  and  found  that  '  the 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard.' 

She  was  not  very  penitent  now,  but  very  much 
frightened,  believing  that  she  would  be  sent  to  prison. 
This  was  not  done,  of  course;  but  Marcia's  sin  had 
deprived  her  of  a  good  home  and  its  comforts.  Mrs. 
Ashton  would  have  kept  her,  and  still  tried  to  do  her 
good,  if  she  had  not  had  her  young  pupils  to  consider ; 
but  Marcia  had  been  much  given  to  pilfering  of  late,  and 
this  fault,  so  serious  in  any  place,  was  particularly  so  in 
a  school.  So  Marcia  must  go,  in  spite  of  all  her  promises, 
— ^promises  made  so  often  before,  and  so  often  broken. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Ashton  still  kept  an  eye  upon  her,  and 
did  what  they  could  to  befriend  her ;  but  she  lost  much 
through  a  sin  which  had  brought  her  not  the  smallest 
pleasure. 
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And  now  we  will  say  good-bye  for  a  while  to  Belle  and 
Mabel ;  hoping  that  the  latter,  profiting  by  the  lessons 
and  example  set  before  her,  may  also  learn  to  draw  light 
and  brightness  from  the  Sun  of  Eighteoasness,  and  her- 
self prove  a  little  sonbeam  to  all  about  her  patL 
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*  Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous. ' 

*  Oh,  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence. ' 
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I. 

TWO  LITTLE  SISTERS. 

*  Oh,  what  a  pretty  luminated  text !  *  cried  little  Ger- 
trude Johnson,  as  she  gazed  with  delight  into  the  shop 
window  before  which  she  stood.  *  Look,  Dora,  look  ! 
isn't  it  lovely  ]  See  those  red  and  blue  and  gold  letters, 
and  the  sweet  little  vine  that  runs  all  about  them.  Look  ! 
Dora,  do  look  ! ' 

*  I  see,  I  see  !  *  said  Dora  impatiently ;  but  if  she  did, 
she  must  have  had  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head,  for  she 
did  not  once  turn  her  face  towards  her  little  sister,  or 
the  object  of  her  admiration. 

'  What  is  the  reading  on  it  T  said  Gertie ;  and  re- 
ceiving no  answer  from  Dora,  who  seemed  too  much 
interested  in  her  conversation  with  her  schoolmates  to 
pay  any  heed  to  her  or  her  question,  she  turned  to  the 
nurse  who  stood  beside  her. 

*  What  are  those  words,  Amelia  1 '  she  asked. ' 

*  Well,  I  ain't  much  used  to  that  kind  of  reading,'  said 
Amelia,  unwilling  to  confess  her  ignorance  ;  and  she  too 
turned  from  the  child,  and  bestowed  her  attention  upon 
her  fellow-servants ;   for  children  and  nurses  had  just 
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come  from  Miss  Ashton's  school,  and  were  now  standing 
talking  in  the  street,  before  separating  on  their  different 
ways  homeward. 

So  Crertie  found  she  most  make  the  most  of  her  own 
knowledge  ;  and,  being  very  mach  interested  in  the  text, 
tried  to  spell  it  oat  for  herself. 

*Bc  c-o-u-r-cour-t-e-te-o-u-s-ous,'  she  said  slowly  and 
carefolly, — *Be  courteous' — '  koorteons'  Gertie  pro- 
nounced it.  '  I  wonder  what  that  means !  I  never  heard 
that  word.' 

'  Do  come  along,  Grertie,'  said  Dora,  who,  having  said 
good-bye  to  her  friends,  had  no  mind  to  be  kept  waiting 
by  her  little  sister.  '  Are  you  staring  at  that  window 
yet?  Fm  sure  that  text  is  nothing  so  very  wonderful. 
Come,  Amelia,  I'm  in  a  hurry.' 

^  What  does  it  mean,  Dora  1 '  asked  Gertrude,  putting 
her  hand  into  her  sister's. 

'  What  does  what  mean  ? ' 

*  Be  courteous,'  answered  the  child. 

*  Koorteous,'  mimicked  Dora,  *  how  you  talk !  Cour- 
teous is  the  way  to  say  it.' 

*  Courteous,'  repeated  Gertie  meekly.  *  But  what  does 
it  mean,  Dora  ? ' 

*  Oh,  bother !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  What  a  child 
you  are  for  knowing  the  meaning  of  everything !  I 
lielieve  I  do  sort  of  know  what  it  means,'  said  Dora, 
slowly,  as  if  considering.  *  I  think  courteous  means  to 
be  polite — and — and ' — 

'  And  fashionable  ? '  suggested  Grertrude,  as  her  sister 
hesitated  for  a  word. 

*  No,  not  fashionable ;  the  Bible  don't  care  if  we  are 
fasliionable,'  said  Dora,  rather  contemptuously. 

'  ^-  •*  out  of  the  Bible  1 '  asked  Gertie. 
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'  Of  course ;  texts  are  always  out  of  the  Bible.  How 
you  talk,  child  ! ' 

*  And  are  we  it  T  asked  the  little  one. 

*Are  we  whatT  said  Dora,  more  impatiently  than 
before. 

'  Are  we  koor — I  mean  courteous  V  said  Gertie,  mindful 
of  her  sister's  correction. 

*  Why,  yes,*  said  Dora.  Then  Gertie's  words  bringing, 
she  hardly  knew  why,  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  and 
shame,  she  added,  more  slowly  and  gently  :  *  At  least,  I 
don't  know  either,  Gertie,  if  we  are  quite  so  courteous 
to  each  other  as  we  ought  to  be.  I  believe  I'm  not,  any 
way.  You  do  most  always  speak  and  behave  very  nicely 
and  politely.' 

For  Dora  was  an  honest,  outspoken  child ;  too  much 
so,  it  may  be ;  that  is,  too  free-spoken,  for  none  can  be 
too  honest  or  truthful.  When  she  saw  that  she  had 
been  to  blame,  she  was  ready  to  confess  it,  and  as  ready 
to  give  to  others  the  praise  they  deserved ;  and  she  was 
upright  and  trustworthy  in  all  things.  But  then  she 
was  also  too  apt  to  be  quick  and  rough  of  speech  and 
manner — not  'courteous;'  and  when  her  little  sister 
spoke,  her  conscience  accused  her  of  this.  Had  she  been 
courteous  to  Gertrude  in  this  very  matter  of  which  they 
were  talking  ] 

And  then  Dora  was  severe  and  harsh  upon  the  faults 
of  others ;  too  ready  to  speak  her  mind  freely  concerning 
them,  when  it  was  not  her  place  to  do  so ;  and  therefore 
she  was  constantly  giving  offence  and  wounding  the  feel- 
ings of  those  around  her. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  she  had  a  quick  manner  of  con- 
tradicting, even  in  matters  of  no  consequence ;  and  she 
was  never  willing  that  another  person  should  hold  a 
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different  opinion  from  her  own,  but  would  take  one  up 
sharply,  whether  it  were  her  affair  or  not,  if  their  con- 
duct or  words  did  not  quite  agree  with  her  own  notions 
of  what  was  proper  or  right. 

And  for  these  reasons,  although  all  thought  Dora  a 
very  good  little  girl,  she  was  by  no  means  as  much  of  a 
favourite  as  many  of  her  companions,  who  perhaps  were 
not  as  obedient  as  she  was,  but  who  had  pleasanter  words 
and  ways. 

'  What  does  it  mean  besides  polite  % '  said  Gertie,  who 
was  always  for  gaining  all  the  information  she  could  on 
any  matter. 

*  Besides  polite  % '  said  Dora,  thoughtfully. 

*  You  said  courteous  was  to  be  polite,  and — ^and  what 
elser 

*  Well,  I'm  not  quite  siire,'  answered  Dora.  *  I  think 
I  know  myself  what  that  word  means,  but  somehow  I 
can't  just  explain  it.  We'll  ask  mother ;  she'll  know  all 
about  it.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Gertie,  satisfied  that  mother  could  explain 
everything,  and  would  make  it  all  clear  to  them. 

But  the  reproaches  of  Dora's  conscience  were  quite 
forgotten  by  her  before  they  reached  their  own  door. 

Gertrude  did  not  go  to  school,  but  had  only  accom- 
panied the  maid  who  went  to  bring  Dora  home.  She 
generally  did  this  when  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and 
had  a  great  notion  of  making  herself  useful  by  carrying 
any  book  or  paper  which  her  sister  might  have  with  her. 
Dora,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  was  really  very  fond  of  the 
little  one,  and  glad  to  please  her  when  she  could  do  so, 
had  on  this  day  given  her  a  copy-book  to  carry.  This 
copy-book  had  just  been  finished,  was  very  neatly  done, 
and  showed  great  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  young 
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writer;  and  Dora  felt  rather  proud  of  it,  not  altogether 
without  reason.  Miss  Ashton  had  given  her  much  praise 
for  it,  and  she  was  anxious  to  show  it  to  her  father  and 
mother,  and  let  them  see  with  how  much  neatness  and 
care  it  had  been  written. 

*  Is  this  a  new,  all  finished-up  copy-book,  Dora  ?  *  asked 
Gertie,  suddenly  seized  with  curiosity  on  the  subject,  as 
they  neared  their  own  home. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Dora ;  *  Miss  Ashton  says  it  is  the  best 
I  ever  did,  and  the  nicest.* 

Gertrude  opened  the  book,  and,  smitten  with  admira- 
tion of  the  neat  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  round  o's  and 
thickly  shaded  m's  and  n's,  walked  on  turning  over  leaf 
after  leaf,  paying  no  heed  to  her  steps,  till  striking  her 
foot  against  an  uneven  flagstone,  she  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  copy-book  flew  out  of  her  hand. 

The  nurse  lifted  her  to  her  feet  again  in  an  instant, 
quite  unhurt,  but  much  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  Dora's 
book. 

*  There  now  !  see  what  you  have  done,'  said  the  latter, 
almost  before  she  knew  that  her  little  sister  was  un- 
injured, and  running  to  pick  up  the  copy-book. 

*  I  didn't  mean  to,  Dora,'  pleaded  Gertie. 

*  Who  said  you  did  % '  snapped  Dora. 

*  But  is  it  hurt  1  Did  it  get  dirty  % '  questioned  Gertie, 
anxiously. 

*  No,  I  believe  not,'  said  Dora,  turning  over  the  leaves 
rapidly,  and  seeing  that  not  one  had  received  the  least 
harm,  either  from  being  rumpled  or  soiled. 

*  I'm  so  glad  ! '  said  Gertie,  recovering  her  spirits  the 
moment  she  found  the  book  was  not  injured,  and  she 
skipped  about  and  clapped  her  hands  joyfully. 

*  You  needn't  make  any  more  fuss  about  it,'  said  Dora ; 
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and  poor  Gertie  fell  back  into  quietness  again,  feeling, 
she  hardly  knew  why,  as  if  she  was  not  so  very  glad 
about  Dora's  book  after  all. 

When  the  children  went  in  at  their  own  door,  they 
found  an  old  coloured  woman  sitting  in  the  hall.  She 
was  poor,  but  clean  and  respectable  looking,  and  when 
she  saw  the  little  girls,  she  rose,  feeble  though  she  was, 
and  dropped  a  curtsey  to  them.  Dora  nodded  carelessly 
to  her,  muttered  something  that  sounded  like  *  Do,  Phebe,' 
and  passed  on,  though  the  old  woman  evidently  expected 
some  further  notice  to  be  taken  of  her. 

Gertrude  hesitated,  half  inclined  to  stop  and  say  some- 
thing kind;  but  she  was  rather  a  shy  child,  to  whom 
words  did  not  come  readily  with  those  with  whom  she 
was  not  familiar ;  and  since  her  elder  sister  had  gone  by 
without  giving  any  attention  to  Phebe,  she  thought  she 
might  as  well  do  so  too ;  for  Dora  was  eight,  and  Gertie 
but  five,  and  what  the  elder  did  and  said  generally 
seemed  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger.  So,  as  usual, 
she  followed  Dora's  example,  and  went  on  after  her  sister 
with  just  a  little  bashful  nod  to  the  old  coloured  woman. 

Phebe  sat  down  again,  the  hand  she  had  half  extended, 
expecting  to  have  it  taken,  dropping  at  her  side,  as  she 
grumbled  in  a  voice,  half  hurt,  half  displeased — 

*  Don't  neither  on  'em  take  arter  their  ma.  Like  to 
see  Miss  Johnson  pass  ole  Phebe  dat  way,  scarce  a  bit 
more  notice  than  if  she  an  ole  stick.  Jes  like  all  young 
folks  now-a-days.  If  I's  got  a  black  skin,  I  knows  my 
manners,  any  how.' 

When  the  children  reached  their  mother's  room,  to 
which  they  went  immediately,  as  little  girls  generally  do 
when  they  have  been  from  home  for  a  short  time,  they 
found  her  dressing  to  go  out. 
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*  Are  you  going  out,  mother  ] '  asked  Dora. 

*  Yes,  dear.' 

*May  I  go  with  you]  I  will  tell  Hannah  to  make 
haste  and  dress  me,  and  be  ready  as  soon  as  you  are.' 

*  No,  dear,  for  I  am  going  to  take  old  Phebe  to  the 
Coloured  Home.  She  can  take  care  of  herself  no  longer, 
she  is  so  old  and  feeble,  and  I  have  secured  a  place  for 
her  there,  and  promised  to  take  her  up  to-day.' 

*  Oh,  pshaw ! '  said  Dora ;  *  it's  such  a  pleasant  day, 
and  I  want  a  nice  walk.' 

*  You  need  not  lose  your  walk  because  you  do  not  go 
with  me,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson  ;  *  Amelia  will  take  you  all 
out  after  you  have  had  your  lunch.' 

*  But  I  don't  care  much  to  go  with  Amelia,'  said  Dora. 
*  I  hate  to  go  out  with  nobody  but  a  servant.' 

'  Dora  I '  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  a  voice  of  reproof,  for 
Dora's  tone  was  rather  contemptuous,  and  the  seamstress 
was  in  the  room,  helping  her  mistress  to  dress  ;  and  that 
she  had  heard  and  resented  Dora's  sneer,  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  by  her  face. 

Now,  here  were  three  people  whose  feelings  had  been 
hurt  and  offended  by  Dora  within  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  yet  she  would  have  been  much  surprised  and 
grieved  had  you  told  her  that  she  was  not  a  polite  and 
kind  little  girl. 

*We  saw  old  Phebe  down-stairs  in  the  hall,'  said 
Gertie.     *  She  made  us  such  a  funny  curtsey.' 

*I  hope  you  both  spoke  kindly  to  her,*  said  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Gertrude  coloured,  and  looked  at  Dora. 

'  I  said  "  how  do  "  to  her,'  said  honest  Dora,  conscious, 
now  that  her  mother  spoke  of  it,  that  she  had  not  be- 
stowed any  very  friendly  attention  upon  the  old  woman. 
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*  Did  you  not  stop  and  shake  hands  with  her  1 '  asked 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

*  No,  mother/  answered  Dora. 

*  Nor  you,  Gertie  1 ' 

*  No,  mother.' 

*  I  am  sorry,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  gravely.  *  Phebe  will 
feel  herself  slighted.  She  thinks  so  much  of  a  little  kind 
notice  and  interest ;  and  she  has  not  much  to  please  her 
and  make  her  happy  in  these  days.  It  would  have  cost 
you  nothing  to  say  a  few  pleasant  words  and  shake 
her  hand,  and  would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to 
her.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  after  Mrs.  Johnson 
finished  speaking,  both  children  feeling  conscious  and 
rather  ashamed. 

.*  Mother,'  said  Gertie,  presently,  *  we  were  going  to 
ask  you  4»  tell  us  about  something  ;  but  I  suppose  you 
can't  now.' 

*  Not  if  it  is  a  thing  which  will  take  time,'  said  her 
mother ;  *  for  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  moment,  and  must 
not  keep  old  Phebe  waiting.' 

*It  was  about  a  'luminated  text  I  saw  when  I  was 
coming  home  with  Dora,'  said  Gertie.  '  I  showed  it  to 
her,  and  asked  her  what  it  meant ;  but  she  didn't  know 
so  very  much  about  it.  Not  so  much  as  she  does  about 
most  everything,'  she  added,  with  an  admiring  look  at 
her  sister;  for  Gertie  thought  Dora  very  wise  and 
learned. 

*  But  what  was  your  text,  dear  1 ' 

*  Be — be —  what  was  the  word,  Dora  1 '  asked  the  little 
one. 

*  Be  courteous,'  said  Dora. 

*  Oh  yes,  be  courteous ;  and  it  was  so  pretty !     It 
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made  me  feel  like  doing  a  thing  that  was  so  pretty  to 
look  at/  said  Gertie.  '  I  asked  Dora  what  it  meant,  but 
she  couldn't  tell  me  very  much  about  it' 

*  I  told  her  it  meant  to  be  polite/  said  Dora ;  *  but 
somehow  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  was  quite  all  it 
means.     Don't  it  mean  to  be  polite,  mother  ] ' 

'  Yes ;  polite  and  kind,  thoughtful  of  the  feelings  and 
comfort  of  others.  "  Be  courteous."  It  is  a  lesson  that 
some  of  my  children  need  to  take  to  heart ;  and  I  should 
like  to  talk  more  to  vou  about  it  when  I  am  at  leisure. 
I  must  go  now ; '  and,  kissing  her  children,  Mrs.  John- 
son left  the  room  on  her  errand  of  kindness. 

*  Dora,'  said  Gertrude,  *  shall  we  go  and  shake  hands 
with  Phebe  now,  before  she  goes  with  mother  1 ' 

*  No,  I  think  not,'  said  Dora.  *  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  do 
it  before,  if  mother  thinks  we  ought ;  but  I  don't  see  the 
good  of  going  now.' 

*  But  I  thought  it  might  make  Phebe's  feelings  feel 
better,'  said  Gertie.  '  I  believe  I'll  go  do  it ; '  and  the 
next  moment  Mrs.  Johnson  heard  a  pair  of  little  feet 
running  down  the  stairs  after  her. 

*  Well,  darling,'  she  said,  turning  to  the  child  ;  '  do 
you  want  anything  of  mother  1 ' 

'  No,  mother,'  Gertie  answered,  a  little  shyly  ;  for  old 
Phebe  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  could  hear  all  that 
passed,  and  she  did  not  exactly  care  to  make  known  the 
purpose  for  which  she  had  come. 

*  Ah  !  mother-baby,  you  only  want  to  see  me  off ;  is 
that  it  *? '  said  Mrs.  Johnson ;  and  pausing  on  the  stair, 
she  stooped  and  kissed  once  more  the  sweet  little  face 
upraised  to  hers. 

Gertie  only  smiled,  and  followed  her  mother  to  the 
hall   below,  where,  putting  out  her  soft,  tiny  hand  to 
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shake  that  of  the  old  black  woman,  large  and  hard  with 
much  toil,  she  said  sweetly — 

*  Do  you  feel  pretty  well  to-day,  Phebe  ? ' 

*  Oh !  fustrate,  dear  little  lady.  Tears  like  I  always 
feel  better  when  I  gets  into  a  house  like  this,  where  folks 
is  kind  and  speaks  so  pleasant  and  sociable  like.  You 
takes  after  your  ma,  Miss  Gertrude,  and  I  can't  compli- 
ment you  no  more  nor  that.' 

So  thought  Dora,  who  heard  all  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  where  she  stood  looking  over  the  banisters, — ^which, 
by  the  way,  was  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  her  to  do, — 
and  she  felt  that  she  would  have  liked  to  receive  the 
same  compliment  for  herself ;  for  to  be  told  she  resem- 
bled her  mother  in  any  way  was  the  highest  of  all  praise 
to  Dora. 

*  I  hope  you'll  have  a  very  nice  Coloured  Home,  and  be 
very  comfortable,'  said  Gertie,  pleased  at  the  pleasure  she 
had  given. 

*  And  blessings  on  you,  you  little  lamb  !  and  may  you 
never  want  for  the  same  yourself,'  said  the  old  woman  ; 
and  then  she  went  away  with  Gertrude's  mother,  who 
turned  again  to  kiss  her  little  darling  who  was  so  ready 
to  learn  and  practise  the  good  lessons  she  received. 
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It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Mrs.  Johnson 
returned,  and  so  near  the  dinner-hour  that  she  had  no 
time  then  for  a  talk  with  Dora  and  Gertrude. 

But  Gertie's  text,  and  the  few  words  she  had  had  with 
her  little  girls  on  the  subject,  were  brought  to  her  mind 
very  soon  after  the  family  were  seated  at  the  dinner-table. 

Dora  had  her  hair  arranged  that  day  after  a  new 
fashion — new  at  least  for  her — and  one  in  which  she 
took  much  satisfaction,  and  which  was  voted  becoming 
by  most  of  the  family.  It  seemed  to  strike  her  brother 
Alfred  otherwise,  however ;  and  after  a  broad  stare  at 
Dora,  he  broke  forth  with — 

*  What  a  sight  you  are,  Dora  !  You  look  for  all  the 
world  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush.' 

*  She  looks  very  nicely.  Never  mind  him,  Dora,'  said 
Meta,  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  to  whom  the  somewhat 
boisterous  manners  of  her  brothers  were  a  great  source 
of  trouble. 

*  Can't  a  fellow  say  what  he  thinks  1 '  said  Alfred. 

*If  your  thoughts  are  not  pleasant,  you  had  better 
keep  them  to  yourself,'  said  Meta. 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  what  he  thinks  about  me,'  said 
Dora,  scornfully ;  but  her  offended  looks  belied  her  words. 

*  Sh-sh-sh,'  came  from  the  gentle  voice  of  their  mother, 
checking  all  further  sparring  for  the  time. 
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But  the  meal  did  not  pass  without  a  second  reminder 
to  Mrs.  Johnson  that  her  children  were  not  as  'courteous* 
to  one  another  as  they  might  be. 

*Dora/  said  Mr.  Johnson,  with  a  look  of  pride  and 
pleasure  at  his  little  daughter,  *  I  met  Miss  Ashton  this 
afternoon.  She  was  coming  here,  but  I  told  her  your 
mother  was  out,  and  she  said  she  could  just  as  well  tell 
me  the  matter  she  had  in  hand.  Can  you  guess  what  it 
wasT 

*  No,  sir,*  said  Dora. 

*  Dora's  in  some  kind  of  a  row  at  school,  I  suppose,* 
said  Charley;  and  though  Dora  was  conscious  of  no 
shortcomings  at  school  which  called  for  complaint  from 
her  teacher,  she  felt  annoyed  at  his  words. 

*  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  steady  Dora  leaves  all 
that  to  such  madcaps  as  you  and  Alfred,*  said  Mr.  John- 
son, playfully  pinching  his  boy's  ear.  *  Miss  Ashton  was 
coming  to  tell  your  mother  that  no  child  in  her  class  was 
improving  faster,  or  taking  more  pains  with  her  lessons 
and  conduct,  than  our  Dora.  She  has  not  had  a  single 
bad  or  even  indifferent  mark  this  whole  quarter.  Can 
you  say  as  much,  eh,  Charley,  boy  1  * 

Dora  coloured  and  dimpled  with  pleasure  at  the  praise 
so  well  deserved ;  but  her  satisfaction  was  speedily  les- 
sened, as  Alfred  exclaimed — 

*  How  red  you  get.  Do  ! ' 

Then  she  fidgeted  and  flushed  more  than  ever,  but 
this  time  with  displeasure  at  the  notice  her  brother  thus 
called  upon  her. 

Why  was  it  that  so  maiJiy  a  cloud  of  pain,  vexation,  or 
displeasure  passed  over  the  faces  of  one  and  another  of 
that  family  circle,  as  they  were  all  gathered  about  their 
well-filled  board  or  pleasant  fireside  1     Passing  clouds 
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they  were,  it  is  true,  but  they  overshadowed,  and  so 
needlessly,  the  sunshine  of  home. 

And  the  mother  sighed  as  she  thought  of  this,  wakened 
perhaps  to  new  notice  of  them  by  the  occurrences  of  the 
morning,  and  her  little  Gertrude's  questions.  How  much 
was  courtesy,  that  love  which  teaches  us  to  *  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous  to  all  men,'  wanting  among  her  children !  She 
would  set  herself  in  earnest  to  correct  this.  She  had 
already  borne  it  in  mind  all  the  afternoon,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  a  talk  on  the  subject. 

Gertrude  gave  her  an  opportunity,  had  she  needed  one. 

But  first  they  had  a  laugh  at  little  Addie,  the  youngest 
child,  and  pet  and  darling  of  the  household. 

*  And  what  has  my  baby  been  doing  to-day  ? '  asked 
Mr.  Johnson,  when  the  two  younger  children  came  in  to 
dessert,  and  he  took  Addie  on  his  knee. 

*  Addie  saw  ole  Phebe,'  said  the  little  one,  who  evi- 
dently considered  that  the  chief  event  of  the  day. 

*  And  what  did  Phebe  say  to  you  1 '  asked  her  father. 

*  Nosin.  Addie  don't  lite  Phebe,'  said  the  tiny  maiden 
of  three  years. 

*  Why  not  ] '  asked  papa. 

'  Tause  she's  toloured,'  said  Addie. 

*  But  you  must  like  her  all  the  same,'  said  her  father. 
*  God  who  made  Addie  made  Phebe  too,  and  He  loves 
Phebe  and  wants  us  to  be  kind  to  her.' 

*  Why  does  He  love  her  1 '  asked  Addie. 

*  Because  she  is  good  and  loves  Him ;  and  my  Addie 
must  like  her  and  be  good  to  her,  though  she  is 
coloured.' 

*  But  she  is  so  wery  toloured,'  said  Addie ;  and  indeed 
this  was  true,  for  a  blacker  skin  than  old  Phebe's  has 
seldom  been  seen.     But  the  dark  skin  covered  a  pure 
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heart ;  white  as  snow  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  created 
us  all,  both  white  and  black. 

A  smile  passed  round  the  table  at  Addie's  excuse  for 
her  dislike  of  the  old  woman,  but  her  father  said — 

'  But,  Addie,  you  must  be  kind  and  good  to  her  even 
if  she  is  very  black,  for  she  is  good,  and  she  is  God's  old 
Phebe,  and  He  made  her  with  a  black  skin.* 

*  Made  Addie  wis  white  stin,'  said  the  little  one,  with 
an  air  of  intense  satisfaction  in  what  she  considered  her 
own  better  fortune. 

*  Yes,  but  He  will  not  love  Addie  if  she  is  naughty  to 
old  Phebe.' 

Addie  drew  a  long  sigh;  and  as  she  turned  to  the 
orange  which  her  father  had  prepared  for  her,  plainly  set 
herself  to  consider  the  advantages  of  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  into  her  father's  face. 

*  Papa,'  she  said,  *  if  Dod  made  Phebe,  did  He  mate 
her  of  blat  dust ;  and  if  He  did,  where  did  he  fine  so 
much  blat  dust  1 ' 

The  other  children  laughed,  the  boys  shouted,  and 
Addie,  who  did  not  like  to  be  laughed  at,  shyly  hid  her 
face  on  her  father's  breast.  However,  a  few  coaxing 
words  restored  her  good  humour,  and  she  did  not  repeat 
the  question  so  difficult  to  answer. 

*  Mother,'  said  Gertrude,  as  soon  as  they  were  all 
settled  comfortably  in  the  library,  *  can  you  tell  us  now 
about  "  be  courteous  1 " ' 

*  Yes,  dear,'  answered  Mrs.  Johnson ;  and  then,  turning 
to  her  eldest  son,  she  said,  *  Alfred,  will  you  bring  me  a 
parcel  which  you  will  find  on  the  table  in  the  hall  1  * 

Alfred  went  out,  and  soon  returned  carrying  a  large 
parcel,  which  he  gave  to  his  mother. 
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String  and  paper  were  soon  taken  off;  and  what  was 
the  astonishment  of  Dora  and  Gertrude  to  see  the  very 
iUuminated  text  which  had  attracted  their  attention,  or 
rather  that  of  the  latter  that  morning  ! 

Grertie  was  delighted. 

*  Oh,  mother,  dear  !  did  you  buy  it  ] '  she  cried. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  *  I  thought  it  would  do  none 
of  us  any  harm  to  remember  this  command ;  and  that 
this  might  serve  as  a  reminder  when  we  were  tempted 
to  forget  it.' 

*  Why,  mother ! '  said  Meta,  somewhat  affronted  by 
what  she  considered  a  slur  on  her  own  ladylike  behaviour, 
on  which  she  rather  prided  herself ;  *  do  you  mean  that 
all  the  family  are  rude  and  impolite  1  I  should  think  the 
boys  wanted  some  teaching  on  that  point ;  and  Dora  has 
a  rough  way  of  speaking  sometimes,  though  she  don't 
mean  it ;  but  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  be  a  perfect  lady. 
The  boys  are  awful ! '  she  added,  as  if  her  former  refer- 
ence to  their  shortcomings  was  not  half  enough. 

*  You  mind  your  own  manners,  my  Lady  Airs  and 
Graces ;  they're  about  as  much  as  you  can  manage,'  said 
Alfred.  'You're  mightily  polite  before  company,  but 
your  politeness  don't  stand  home  wear.' 

Meta  tossed  her  head  scornfully ;  but  before  she  could 
make  any  reply  to  Alfred's  taunting  words,  her  mother 
answered  her  question. 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  I  do  not  say  all  our  family  are  rude 
and  impolite ;  I  do  not  think  any  one  really  means  to  be 
so  :  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  courteous- 
ness  among  us.  I  do  not  think  it  courteous  for  my 
daughter  to  call  her  brothers  "  awful ; "  or  for  my  boys  to 
taunt  their  elder  sister,  and  call  her  mocking  names.  I 
do  not  think  it  courteous  for  my  children  to  say  to  one 
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another,  "What  a  sight  you  are!"  "How  you  look!" 
"  What  a  figure  you  are  in  that  dress  ! "  "  How  great 
Dora  thinks  herself  with  her  new  copy-book  ! "  "  What 
a  fuss  you  make  about  nothing  ! "  and  other  like  speeches. 
I  do  not  think  we  remember  the  command  of  the  apostle 
if  we  pass  heedlessly  and  with  careless  words  some  poor 
old  creature  to  whom  a  little  kindly  notice  is  happiness, 
or  when  with  some  short,  quick  word  we  give  a  rebuff  to 
a  little  child,  or  to  one  another.' 

*  Well,'  said  Dora,  rather  humbly,  *  I  believe  I  am  not 
very  courteous,  if  that  is  what  it  means.' 

*  No,  that  you're  not,'  said  Charley.  *  You  don't  look 
out  for  people's  feelings  much  if  you  have  anything  to 
say.' 

*Do  ym  call  it  courteous,  Charley,'  said  his  mother, 
*  when  your  sister  honestly  acknowledges  a  fault,  to'cast 
it  up  to  her  in  that  way  ? '  and  Charley  looked  abashed, 
as  his  own  want  of  the  virtue  in  question  was  thus 
brought  home  to  him. 

*  But,  mother,'  said  Alfred,  '  such  things  are  only  trifles 
after  all.  A  fellow  can't  be  bothered  to  stop  and  think 
about  them.' 

*  You  know,  Alfred,  it  has  been  truly  siaid  that  "  trifles 
make  the  sum  of  human  things."  They  certainly  add  to 
or  take  from  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  especially  of 
home  happiness.' 

*  Then,'  said  Alfred,  *  I  suppose  "  be  courteous  "  means 
be  extra  polite  and  finicky  with  your  own  family.  What 
a  bore ! ' 

*  No,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  more  gravely  than  she  had 
spoken  before,  *  no ;  nor  do  I  think  it  courteous  of  a  boy 
to  make  light  of  his  mother's  words,  and  treat  them  with 
mockery.' 
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'Oh,  mother!'  said  the  boy,  suddenly  brought  to  a 
sense  of  the  disrespect  with  which  he  had  treated  his 
mother's  teachings,  *  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  mean 
to  be  discourteous  to  you,  but  I  didn't  think.' 

*  Ah  !  there  it  is,'  said  his  mother ;  *  we  do  not  think. 
It  is  want  of  thought,  want  of  consideration  for  others, 
far  more  than  real  unkind  feeling,  that  makes  us  forget 
the  courtesy  which  is  due  from  one  to  the  other.  And  it 
is  a  wrong,  though  a  very  common  idea,  that  we  do  not 
owe  as  much  politeness  to  our  nearest  and  dearest  as  we 
do  to  strangers.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  one's 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  not  as  worthy 
of  respect  as  others.  None  among  you  mean  this,  I  am 
sure ;  and  I  would  not  say  that  we  should  be  what  is 
called  ceremonious  in  the  family,  as  we  would  be  with 
strangers,  but  that  we  should  have  that  tender  care  and 
consideration  for  each  other's  feelings  which  will  keep  us 
from  all  little  rough  or  slighting  speeches  and  actions  in 
our  everyday  life.  Neither  of  my  boys  but  would  resent 
the  least  injury  done  to  one  of  their  sisters,  and  defend 
them  from  any  harm  to  the  best  of  their  power;  but 
they  cannot  refrain  from  the  mocking  word,  the  provok- 
ing action,  which  wounds  and  irritates,  it  may  be  only  for 
the  moment,  but  still  it  leaves  a  sting.  Not  one  of  my 
girls  but  is  helpful  and  obliging,  ready  to  do  any  good 
turn  for  another ;  but  the  kindness  loses  its  grace  when  it 
is  done  with  a  "  pshaw  ! "  or  "  what  a  bother ! "  or  **  give 
it  to  me  then,  if  I  have  to  do  it."  The  generous  little 
girl  who  will  give  up  some  much-desired  toy  for  herself, 
in  order  that  she  may  with  her  spending  money  obtain  a 
few  needed  comforts. for  an  old  coloured  woman,  will 
pass  that  same  old  woman  without  giving  her  the  kind 
word  for  which  she  longs.' 
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Here  Dora  coloured  and  looked  ashamed.  Her  mother 
went  on. 

'The  boy  who  would  gire  up  a  good  half  of  his 
holiday  to  make  some  wished-for alterations  in  his  sisters 
baby-house,  wiU,  eren  while  he  works  for  her,  say  in 
reply  to  some  simple,  natural  question  from  her,  'Oh, 
shut  up  !  it's  none  of  your  business  ! ' 

Now  it  was  Alfred's  turn. 

*  I  hare  seen  a  little  dog  more  courteous  than  his  young 
master,  who,  after  banging  rudely  and  Yiolently  at  a 
closed  door  until  it  was  opened  to  him,  rushed  headlong 
in  without  a  word  of  apology  to  the  mother  he  had  dis- 
turbed, and  snatching  up  some  trifle  for  which  he  might 
just  as  well  have  waited,  rushed  out  again,  while  the 
puppy  stood  outside  till  he  was  invited  to  enter.' 

Charley  looked  sheepishly  down  at  the  dog  lying  at 
his  feet. 

'And  there  is  another  form  of  discourtesy  which  is 
extremely  irritating  and  annoying,*  continued  Mrs.  John- 
son, '  and  that  is  a  petty  faultfinding  where  there  is  no 
need  for  it,  or  where  we  have  no  right  to  correct  This 
arouses,  too,  a  spirit  of  defiance  and  obstinacy,  and  often 
leads  to  a  downright  quarrel' 

Meta  could  not  meet  her  brothers'  eyes. 

'  But  here  comes  father,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  '  so  we 
will  end  our  lecture,  and  try  more  for  the  future  to  "  be 
courteous  "  one  to  another.' 

'  We've  all  caught  it  but  Gertie,'  said  Alfred,  good- 
humouredly. 

'  She  don't  need  it,'  said  Dora. 

'What  do  I  do  that  don't  "be  courteous,"  mother  1 ' 
asked  the  little  girl. 

'Well,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  smiling  into  the  earnest 
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face  raised  to  hers,  *  I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  any- 
thing, Grertie.  I  think  I  cannot  find  much  fault  with 
you  on  that  head.  My  little  girl  is  always  considerate 
and  thoughtful  as  far  as  she  knows  how.' 

Gertie  dimpled  and  flushed  all  over  with  delight  at 
the  praise  so  well  deserved,  and  for  once  her  crimson 
cheeks  passed  without  having  uncomfortable  notice  drawn 
upon  them. 

'  As  for  things  being  trifles,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson, 
'  nothing  can  be  a  trifle  which  takes  from  the  happiness 
of  another,  as  such  little  discourteous  words  and  acts  are 
sure  to  do.  "  Be  pitiful,  be  courteous,"  the  apostle  says. 
Pitiful  here  means  be  tender,  gentle,  and  thoughtful  for 
others  with  such  thoughtfulness  and  tenderness  as  will 
make  us  careful  of  their  feelings  in  little  things.* 
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'  Mother/  said  Dora,  the  next  morning,  '  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  that  text  ]* 

*  To  do  with  it,  dear  r 

'  Yes'm  ;  where  are  you  going  to  put  it  V 

*  I  had  not  decided/  replied  Mrs.  Johnson.  *  I  shall 
hang  it  in  some  place  where  we  may  all  see  it,  and  keep 
it  in  remembrance.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  don't  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  of  it, 
mother.' 

*  I  think  I  do,  dear.  There  are  very  few  who  would 
not  do  well  to  keep  this  matter  always  in  their  minds. 
T  often  catch  myself  in  some  speech  which  might  have 
been  more  gentle  and  tender  if  I  had  but  taken  time  to 
remember  this  commandment.  But  why  did  you  ask 
what  I  meant  to  do  with  it  V 

*  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  have  it  in  my 
own  room,'  said  Dora.  *  I  believe  I  need  to  be  kept  in 
mind  of  it  more  than  any  of  the  other  children.  I  know 
I  am  not  one  bit  courteous,  mother ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to 
remember.  It  is  not  like  any  of  the  big,  real  command- 
ments that  Conscience  won't  let  it  be  easy  to  break  ;  but 
somehow  it  seems  as  if  it  did  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
diiference  if  one  does  not  speak  just  so  politely ;  and 
then,  when  I  see  any  one  do  anything  I  don't  think  they 
ought  to,  and  feel  a  little  mad  at  them,  it  seems  to 
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make  tiie  feel  better  to  tell  them  what  I  think  about 
them/ 

*Does  it  make  you  feel  better  in  the  end,  Dora? 
Does  it  not  too  often,  as  I  said  last  night,  lead  to  a 
sharp  answer  from  the  other,  more  severe  or  cross  words 
from  yourself,  till  it  ends  in  an  open  quarrel  or  a  sullen 
feeling  towards  one  another  1  * 

*Yes'm,*  answered  Dora  with  a  sigh,  as  she  remem- 
bered how  often  this  meddling  and  speaking  her  mind 
had  led  to  quarrels  between  herself  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters  and  schoolmates.  Nay,  more :  Dora  had  some- 
times offended  and  astonished  older  people  by  her 
brusque  and  domineering  way  of  speaking  when  she  had 
neither  right  nor  reason  to  do  so  ;  and  many  such  occa- 
sions now  seemed  to  rush  over  her  mind. 

But  we  must  do  Dora  the  justice  to  say  that  if  she 
was  severe  and  unsparing  upon  the  faults  of  other  people, 
she  was  no  less  so  upon  her  own  when  she  saw  them. 

'  Yes*m,'  she  said  again ;  *  and  I  expect  that  Mrs. 
Ashton  thinks  I  am  a  horrid  child,  even  if  I  do  improve 
in  my  lessons  and  almost  always  keep  the  rules  ;  because 
the  other  day,  when  it  was  found  out  that  Marcia,  the 
black  girl,  had  stolen  Belle  Powers*  locket,  I  said  right 
before  Mrs.  Ashton,  I  thought  people  ought  to  be  very 
sure  they  didn't  have  thief  servant-girls.  I  didn't  think 
when  I  said  it ;  but  oh,  mother !  if  you  had  seen  the 
way  Mrs.  Ashton  turned  and  looked  at  me  !  I  was 
frightened" ;  and  she  said,  "  Perhaps  she  had  better  have 
a  little  eight-year-old  girl  to  regulate  her  household ! " 
And  then  I  remembered  I  had  no  business  to  say  such  a 
thing,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  her  I  was  sorry ;  but  she 
looked  and  spoke  so  awfully  strict'  —  probably  Dora 
meant  severe — *that  I  did  not  dare  to  say  anything 
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more.  Mother,  do  you  know,  if  '^  be  courteous  "  means 
to  be  gentle,  and  to  think  about  other  people's  feelings, 
I  don't  think  Mrs.  Ashton  is  very  courteous  to  us  little 
girls.  She's  all  the  time  hurting  our  feelings,  and 
making  us  feel  frightened  ;  and  I  don't  believe  she  would 
like  it  herself,  if  she  was  a  little  girl,  to  be  spoken  to 
and  looked  at  so.  We're  all  very  glad  that  we  have  dear 
Miss  Ashton  and  not  her  mother  for  our  teacher ;  and 
Maggie  Bradford  used  to  say  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  her  life  not  to  have  Mrs.  Ashton.  And  yet 
I  suppose  Mrs.  Ashton  thinks  she's  pretty  polite  ;  don't 
your 

*  I  suppose  she  does,  Dora ;  and  I  must  allow  that 
Mrs.  Ashton  has  a  very  stem  manner  of  speaking  and 
acting  when  she  is  much  displeased;  but  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her  faults,  except  that  you  may  learn  by  this, 
dear,  how  far  a  pleasant  and  gentle  manner  and  way  of 
speech  go  to  make  us  liked,  and  even  loved.  And  I  will 
give  you  the  text,  Dora,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  as  I  hope 
you  are,  iu  correcting  yourself  of  this,  and  you  think  it 
may  be  a  help  to  you.  You  shall  have  it  hung  in  your 
own  room,  and  I  will  buy  another  to  put  in  the  sitting- 
room  for  general  use.' 

Dora  kissed  and  thanked  her  mother,  assuring  her 
that  she  would  try  to  profit  by  her  kindness ;  and  chose 
the  spot  in  her  own  little  room  where  she  would  have 
the  text  hung,  her  mother  promising  to  have  it  all  ar- 
ranged by  the  time  she  returned  from  school. 

*  I  shall  be  certain  to  remember  now,'  she  said,  glee- 
fully and  confidently.  *  I'll  see  it  there  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  keep  in  mind  "  be  courteous  "  all 
day.  You  shall  see  how,  much  I'll  improve  right  away, 
mother.' 
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*  Do  not  be  too  confident,  my  child/  said  her  mother  ; 
for  over-confidence  in  herself  was  another  trait  of  Dora's ; 
*  or  trust  too  much  in  your  own  strength.  A  bad  habit 
once  formed  is  not  so  easily  broken  or  put  aside ;  and 
even  if  you  could  have  the  text  constantly  before  your 
eyes,  you  might  fail  to  heed  its  teaching  now  and  then.* 

*  111  try,  any  how  ;  and  Tm  ever  so  much  obliged  to 
you,  mother,'  said  Dora.  'But  I  was  thinking  how  I 
could  know  how  much  I  had  improved  with  trying. 
You  might  know  about  the  part  of  the  time  I  am  at 
home ;  but  then  I  never  shall  remember  what  I  have 
done  and  said  when  I  am  away  from  you  at  school  and 
other  places.  I  wish  I  could  keep  some  kind  of  account 
of  myself 

*Let  me  see,'  said  her  mother,  smiling,  *  how  I  can 
help  you  in  this.'  Then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  she 
continued,  *  You  remember  the  box  of  beads  I  have  up- 
stairs 1 ' 

'  Oh,  yes ! '  answered  Dora ;  *  that  you  lend  us  some- 
times to  let  us  string  the  beads.     I  know  it  quite  well.' 

*  I  will  pick  out  all  the  large  black  ones  and  large  white 
ones,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  '  and  put  them  in  a  separate 
box.  Then  I  will  give  you  two  other  boxes.  Each  time 
that  you  know  you  have  not  been  "courteous,"  gentle, 
and  truly  polite,  as  a  lady  and  a  little  Christian  should 
be,  you  may  put  a  black  bead  in  the  one  box ;  but  when 
you  have  remembered  this,  when  your  motto  has  held  in 
check  the  rude  act,  the  rough  or  slighting  speech,  then 
pass  a  white  bead  into  the  other  box.  Count  them  over 
now  and  then,  say  once  a  week  or  so,  and  see  if  you 
cannot  soon  cause  the  white  beads  to  outnumber  the 
black.  I  will  tell  you  when  I  think  you  owe  a  bead  to 
either  box,  if  you  do  not  see  it  for  yourself;  but  you 
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will  haye  to  watch  closely,  and  take  heed  to  your  own 
conduct,  for  you  may  know  of  many  a  little  thing  which 
I  shall  not  see  or  notice.  I  have  no  fear  that  you  will 
not  be  honest  in  the  matter.  But  it  is  time  to  make 
yourself  ready  for  school,  dear.' 

Dora  was  delighted  with  her  mother's  plan,  and  after 
kissing  and  thanking  her  once  more,  ran  to  obey  her. 

She  had  not  intended  to  say  anything  of  her  new 
possession  and  resolution  at  school,  but  she  was  soon  led 
to  do  so. 

^  I  had  a  present  this  morning,'  said  Carrie  Ransom, 
while  the  little  girls  were  amusing  themselves  in  the 
school-room  for  the  few  moments  before  the  bell  rang  to 
call  them  to  their  places. 

'  So  had  I,'  said  Dora. 

*So  had  I,'  said  Belle  Powers.  *Mine  was  a  new 
sash  from  my  Aunt  Fanny.  She  gave  Mabel  one,  too. 
What  was  yours,  Carrie  ? ' 

*  A  beautiful  white  kitten  ;  every  speck  of  her  white, 
and  not  a  scrap  of  black  or  anything  all  over  her,'  said 
Carrie.  *  And  a  red  collar  on  her  neck  with,  my  name 
on  it.  Oh !  she's  lovely,  and  plays  so  cunningly.  You'll 
all  have  to  come  and  see  her.     What  was  yours,  Dora  1 ' 

*  A  text,'  said  Dora. 

*  Oh ! '  said  Carrie  and  Belle  and  one  or  two  more, 
evidently  not  thinking  much  of  Dora's  gift. 

*  Well,  and  what  of  it  ? '  said  Dora ;  *  it's  beautiful.' 

'  Nothing,'  answered  Carrie,  *  only  I  never  care  much 
about  pious  presents.  I  like  pious  things  sometimes,  but 
not  pious  presents.' 

<T  don't,  either,'  said  Belle.  *I  love  my  dear  little 
Bible,  what  teaches  me  how  to  be  good  when  somebody 
'splains  it  to  me,  "and  tells  me  about  Jesus ;  and  I  like 
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Sunday  school,  and  church  too,  when  it  don't  be  too 
long ;  and  all  those  are  pretty  pious ;  but  I  b'lieve  I'd 
be  rather  disappointed  if  somebody  gave  me  such  a  very 
pious  present  as  a  text.* 

'  But  you  don't  know  what  a  beautiful  one  it  is,'  said 
Dora,  rather  affronted  at  having  her  new  prize  thus 
cried  down;  *it's  an  illuminated  one,  all  vines  and 
flowers,  and  gold  and  blue  and  red  letters  ;  and  it  is  to 
hang  in  my  room  just  in  front  of  my  bed.' 

*  Oh,  that  kind  of  a  one  !  they're  lovely,'  said  Belle. 
'  What  is  the  reading  on  it  1 '  asked  Fanny  Leroy. 

* "  Be  courteous," '  answered  Dora. 

'  What !  that  lovely  "  Be  courteous "  that  was  in 
Thomson's  window  1'  said  Laura  Middleton,  *Your 
little  sister  Gertrude  was  going  on  like  anything  about 
it  yesterday  when  she  came  with  her  nurse  to  bring 
you  home  from  school.' 

'Well,'  said  Gracie  Howard,  *I  should  think  "Be 
courteous  "  was  a  good  text  for  you  to  have,  Dora ;  I'm 
sure  enough  you're  not  it.' 

'It's  none  of  your  business  if  I'm  not,'  said  Dora, 
shai-ply.     *  Gracie  Howard,  you're  hateful ! ' 

Then  the  next  moment  she  said  to  herself,  'There, 
now,  tJiat  was  not  courteous.  There's  one  black  bead 
already.' 

*  Gracie,'  said  Belle,  '  I  don't  think  it  is  very  courteous 
for  you  to  say  that  to  Dora.  May  be  she  is  going  to  try 
to  do  her  text ;  and  we  ought  not  to  say  things  to  her 
to  make  it  hard  for  her,  or  to  make  her  feel  ashamed  of 
herself.' 

'  Courteous  is  only  for  the  big  people,'  said  Carrie. 

*  Children  needn't  be  so  stuck  up  and  awfully  polite.' 

'  'Tisn't  stuck  up,'  said  Belle.     '  Yesterday  I  was  out 
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taking  a  walk  with  Maggie  and  Bessie,  and  we  saw  that 
in  Thomson's  window ;  and  when  we  went  home  to 
their  house,  Maggie  asked  her  mamma  what  it  meant. 
She's  the  most  splendid  mamma  to  explain  things ; 
they're  very  proud  of  having  her,  and  I  am,  too,  for  her 
to  be  my  Aunt  Margaret ;  and  she  told  us  it  meant  to 
have  that  kind  of  politeness  that  would  make  us  very 
kind  and  pleasant  in  our  speaking,  and  not  to  say  things 
that  would  make  other  people  feel  uncomfortable,  and  may 
be  a  little  mad  with  us;  and  not  to  do  them  either. 
She  said  it  was  little  bits  of  politeness  and  kindness  that 
would  make  everybody  feel  pleasant  with  us.  May  be 
she  didn't  say  it  in  just  those  words,  but  that  was  what 
she  meant ;  and  I  remember  it  quite  well,  because  it  is 
very  new  in  my  mind.' 

*  There  comes  Miss  Ashton ;  we'll  have  to  finish 
talking  about  it  in  recess,'  said  Gracie. 

'  Oh  dear ! '  thought  Dora,  as  she  went  to  her  seat ; 
'  I  wanted  to  make  a  good  beginning,  and  have  a  white 
bead  in  first ;  and  now  there  must  go  a  black  one.  It  is 
all  Gracie's  fault,  too.  She  was  not  a  bit  courteous  to 
say  that ;  and  that  made  me  not  courteous,  because  I 
was  mad  at  her.  It  is  just  as  mother  said ; '  and,  with  a 
long  sigh,  Dora  opened  her  desk  and  took  out  her  Bible. 
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IV. 

THE  'SECRET  SOCIETY.' 

As  soon  as  recess  set  the  little  tongues  free  again,  Belle 
took  up  the  same  subject. 

*  Let's  talk  a  little  more  about  what  we  were  talking 
about  before  school  began/  she  said.  *  I  believe  a  good 
many  of  us  are  not  so  very  polite  as  we  could  be  if  we 
tried ;  and  we  do  say  a  good  many  things  we  needn't, 
that  make  the  other  children  feel  offended  and  provoked. 
Let's  try  to  not  do  it  any  more.' 

'  I  don't  see  the  good  of  being  so  very  polite  to  each 
other,'  said  Lily  Noms  ;  *  we  can't  have  any  fun  if  we  are.' 

*  Wliy,  yes,  we  can,*  said  Belle ;  *  you  know  I  don't 
mean  it  to  be  that  way,  but  just  to  be  very  kind,  and 
not  say  things  each  other  don't  like.  Maggie  Bradford 
says,  if  we  always  remembered  to  do  the  golden  rule, 
we'd  be  as  polite  and  pleasant  as  everything.' 

'  Maggie  and  Bessie  are  both  very  polite,  and  hardly 
ever  do  anything  other  people  don't  like,  and  yet  are 
both  full  of  fun,'  said  Gracie. 

*Yes,'  said  Lily;  *  mamma  says  they  are  the  best- 
behaved  and  most  ladylike  little  girls  she  knows,  and 
she  would  like  me  to  be  just  like  them ;  but  it  is  such  a 
bother.     I  think  I'll  begin  next  Christmas.' 

Lily  was  never  for  doing  that  to-day  which  might 
possibly  be  put  off  till  to-morrow. 

'I  find  it  very  wise  to  make  plans  and  rules  about 
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things  we  want  to  do,  or  ought  to  do/  said  Belle.     '  I 
think  it  helps  a  good  deal  to  keep  one  in  mind.* 

*  So  it  is/  said  Dora.  *  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  find 
some  way  of  helping  each  other  to  "be  courteous  1" 
Mother  has  fixed  a  plan  to  help  me  at  home;  but  it 
would  be  nice  for  us  all  to  have  one  here  too.' 

*ril  tell  you,'  said  Belle.  'You  know  the  big  girls 
have  a  secret  society  that  they  won't  tell  us  anything 
about.     Now  let  us  have  a  polite  society  in  our  room.' 

'  What  for  ] '  asked  Gracie.  ^  How  can  a  society  help 
us  to  be  polite  and  kind  to  each  other  ] ' 

*  We'll  have  it  in  two  parts/  said  Belle,  with  an  air  of 
great  wisdom — *  one  called  the  "  Politers,"  and  the  other 
the  "  Unpoliters ;"  and  when  a  child  behaves  very  nicely, 
we'll  call  her  a  "  Politer ; "  but  if  she  don't,  we'll  call  her 
an  "Unpoliter."  Everybody  can  choose  which  they'll 
be ;  but  I  should  think  they'd  be  pretty  ashamed  to  be 
an  "  Unpoliter." ' 

The  other  children  were  all  much  edified  by  Belle's 
^plan,'  and  agreed  to  it  without  hesitation;  indeed,  a 
clamour  of  voices  immediately  arose,  each  one  declaring 
that  she  would  belong  to  the  'Politers.' 

'But,'  said  Gracie,  'it  would  sound  better  and  more 
grown-up  if  we  called  the  rude  ones  ^' Anti-Foliters.'* 
Anti  means  not  to  do  it.* 

'  Yes/  said  Belle ;  '  and  if  it  was  any  of  the  others  but 
you,  Gracie,  I'd  say  that  was  a  very  smart  idea,' 

'  And  why  won't  you  say  it  to  me,  if  you  think  so  ? ' 
asked  Gracie. 

'Because  you  think  so  much  of  yourself  already,' 
answered  Belle. 

Gracie  turned  upon  Belle  with  an  angry  and  hurt 
Mok ;  but  before  she  could  say  a  word,  Nellie  Bansom 
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spoke  :  *  Why,  Belle/  she  said ;  *  there,  you  have  been 
the  very  first  one  to  be  an  "  Anti-Politer."  You  oughtn't 
to  say  that  to  Gracie.' 

*  Why  not  1  *  said  little  Belle.  *  Tm  sure  she  does  think 
herself  very  great.  Everybody  knows  she  does.  She's 
conceiteder  than  any  other  child  in  our  class.' 

*  Yes,  to  be  sure  she  is,*  said  Nellie,  forgetting  in  her 
earnestness  that  she  was  giving  another  thrust  to  Gracie ; 
'  but  then,  you  know,  we  ought  not  to  hurt  her  feelings 
by  telling  her  so.  That  is  not  to  "  be  courteous,"  I  am 
quite  sure.' 

*I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  Grade's  feelings.  Please, 
Gracie,  kiss  me  and  make  up.  And,  oh  dear!  please, 
girls,  don't  call  me  an  "  Anti-Politer,"  and  say  I  am  not 
"  be  courteous,"  *  pleaded  Belle,  all  in  a  twitter  of  dismay 
at  finding  that  she  had  been  the  first  one  to  break  her 
own  new  rule,  and  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  she  had 
so  freely  bestowed.  Her  little  eager,  disturbed  face  was 
a  study;  and  even  the  offended  Gracie  could  not  help 
laughing  as  she  received  the  offered  kiss,  and  'made 
up.' 

*  But  I  wonder  why  we  oughtn't  to  tell  people  about 
wrong  things  they  do,'  continued  Belle.  *  It  ought  to  do 
them  good,  you  know ;  and  yet  almost  always  it  makes 
them  offended.  It  does  me,  too,'  she  added,  thought- 
fully. *I  am  provoked  when  some  one  don't  seem  to 
think  I'm  very  nice.  C^ ! '  as  her  teacher  entered  the 
room,  '  here  is  Miss  Ashton ;  let's  ask  her  about  it.' 

And  before  any  one  else  had  time  to  interfere,  had 
they  wished  to  do  so.  Belle  had  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  Miss  Ashton:  the  plan  for  keeping  in  remem- 
brance their  new  resolution  of  learning  to  *  be  courteous,' 
'Politers,  Anti-Politers,'  and  all;  her  own  slip  at  first 
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starting ;  and  concluding  by  asking  ichy  it  was  not  always 
best  to  tell  people  their  faults,  and  why  it  ^  abnost  always 
made  them  provoked  as  anything)' 

Some  of  the  older  children,  Nellie,  Gracie,  and  one  or 
two  others,  were  rather  abashed  at  this  free  unfolding  of 
their  plans ;  but  Belle,  nothing  doubting,  and  sure  that 
they  would  meet  with  her  teacher's  approval,  heeded 
neither  signs  nor  looks  till  Miss  Ashton  was  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  circumstances. 

And  Miss  Ashton  did  approve  most  heartily ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  she  declared  that  she  should  be  happy  to 
be  taken  into  the  society,  and  called  a  *  Politer'  or  an 
'  Anti-Politer,'  according  to  her  deserts. 

*  Oh,  you'll  always  be  sure  to  be  a  "  Politer ! " '  said 
Belle;  and  a  murmur  of  assenting  voices  added  their 
weight  to  her  opinion. 

*0h,  there's  room  for  me  to  improve  also,'  said  the 
young  lady.  'But  Belle,  darling,  you  say  you  want  to 
know  why  it  is  not  best  to  tell  others  of  their  faults  1 ' 

Now,  though  Miss  Ashton  never  allowed  a  needless 
interruption  to  the  lessons,  she  did  not  permit  them  to 
interfere  with  the  settling  of  any  question  of  right  or 
wrong  which  arose  in  the  minds  of  her  young  people. 
Matters  of  conscience,  truth,  and  duty  must  have  the 
first  place  ;  and  therefore,  although  the  short  recess  was 
now  over,  she  determined  to  have  a  little  talk  on  this 
subject  before  she  took  up  the  lessons  again. 

*Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Belle  in  answer  to  her  question. 
*  I  know  we  donH  like  it ;  but  why  don't  we  1  I  should 
think  that  if  we  were  very  good,  and  wanted  to  please 
Jesus,  and  do  everything  He  likes  us  to,  we  would  be 
glad  when  people  tell  us  about  wrong  things  they  see  us 
do ;  but  then,  you  see,  we  are  almost  always  rather  mad 
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about  it.  And  unless  it  is  papa  or  Aunt  Margaret  or 
you  that  tells  me  when  I  am  not  so  very  good,  but  some 
other  person  does  it  that  has  no  right  to,  why,  I  do  feel 
provoked ;  and  then  I  like  to  think  about  something  that 
they  do  that  is  just  as  naughty,  or  may  be  worse  j  and  I 
feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  tell  them  about  it  too.' 

*Ah!  there  it  is,'  said  Miss  Ashton;  'because  they 
have  no  right.  That  is,  no  right  to  tell  you  your  fault 
in  an  abrupt  or  ungentle  manner :  to  take  you  to  task 
before  others,  perha^,  in  a  way  which  calls  Attention  to 
that  fault  and  mortifies  you.  This  always  does  more 
harm  than  good,  and  never  gives  any  one  the  wish  to 
correct  him  or  herself.  Nor  is  it  often  done  with  the 
wish  to  improve  another,  but  just  because  that  particular 
fault  or  failings  annoys  or  provokes  us.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  understand,'  said  Belle.  '  I  do  get  real 
mad  at  Gracie  when  she  is  so  conceited.  Why,  Miss 
Ashton,  the  other  day  she ' —  Belle  checked  herself,  and 
clapped  her  hand  over  her  mouth.  *  There,  now ! '  she 
continued,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  *  I  was  just  forgetting 
again.  What  shall  I  do  ?  And  I  was  just  going  to  tell  a 
tale  about  her  too.    Oh  dear !  I  never  will  learn  to  do  it.' 

*  Yes,  you  will,'  said  Miss  Ashton  ;  '  that  is  the  way. 
Check  yourself  quickly  when  you  find  you  are  about  to 
say  or  do  some  little  unkindness  or  rudeness,  and  the  old 
habit,  which  comes  so  much  from  want  of  thought,  will 
soon  be  broken  up.  You  say,  Belle,  that  you  are  not 
angry  when  your  papa  finds  fault  with  you,  or  corrects 
you  when  you  are  wrong.' 

*  No,  I'm  not ;  because  he's  my  own  papa,'  said  Belle, 
swinging  Miss  Ashton's  hand  back  and  forth  as  she 
held  it  in  both  her  own ;  *  but  then  he  hardly  ever  does 
find  fault  with  me,  even  when  I  deserve  it.' 
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*  You  are  not  displeased/  said  Miss  Ashton,  'because 
you  know  that  it  is  his  place  to  correct  you  when  you 
do  wrong ;  that  God  has  given  you  to  him  for  his  own 
little  girl,  that  he  may  train  you  up  rightly,  and  try  to 
make  you  a  good  and  happy  child.  So,  too,  your  papa 
and  God  have  set  me  over  you  as  your  teacher,  and  given 
me  the  right  to  tell  you  when  I  think  you  are  wrong. 
And  Mrs.  Bradford — your  Aunt  Margaret,  as  you  call 
her — you  know  that  she  is  older  and  wiser  than  you, 
and  a  very  kind  friend,  and  that  if  she  has  occasion  to 
blame  you,  she  does  so  for  your  good.  But  now  tell  me. 
Belle,  when  you  told  Gracie  she  was  conceited,  did  you 
do  so  with  the  hope  or  wish  of  doing  her  good  1 ' 

*N-n-no,  ma'am,'  said  Belle,  'I  believe  not.  But 
then  I  didn't  mean  to  provoke  her  either.  I  just  said 
it.     I  didn't  think.' 

'  Just  so,'  said  Miss  Ashton ;  '  and  too  often  it  is  this 
very  "  didn't  think "  which  leads  us  to  hurt  and  offend 
our  friends  and  companions.' 

*  She  talks  just  as  mother  did  about  it,'  said  Dora  to 
herself,  while  Belle  nodded  her  head  as  if  to  say  she  was 
quite  convinced  by  Miss  Ashton's  reasoning. 

'  And,  you  see,'  the  lady  continued,  *  it  was  not  your 
place  to  correct  Gracie,  especially  before  the  other 
children  ;  and  she  knew  this,  and  your  doing  so  vexed 
her,  very  naturally.  Sometimes  it  may  be  right  and 
proper  to  teU  another  person  of  their  fault,  but  we  must 
do  so  in  a  kind  and  gentle  way,  not  blurting  it  out  before 
ever  so  many  hearers,  but  quietly  and  privately,  and 
with  loving  words.  The  Bible  tells  us,  if  our  brother 
trespass  against  us, — that  is,  if  he  offends  us,  or  does  what 
we  think  wrong, — we  must  tell  him  his  fault  alone,  not  so 
as  to  draw  the  attention  of  others  to  it.' 
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*  But  Gracie  is  not  my  brother ;  and  if  she  was,  she'd 
be  my  sister,  because  she's  a  girl,'  said  Belle. 

Some  of  the  other  children  laughed  at  this  speech  of 
Belle's,  and  Miss  Ashton  herself  smiled  as  she  answered  : 

'  Where  the  Bible  says  "  thy  brother,"  Belle,  it  means 
any  man,  woman,  or  child  with  whom  you  may  have  to 
do.  It  means  that  we  are  to  treat  others  as  brothers, 
with  kindness  and  love,  because  we  are  all  God's  chil- 
dren, and  have  one  common  Father  in  heaven.' 

*0h  yes,'  said  Belle,  'I  understand;  just  like  Dr. 
Hill  calls  the  congeration  "  brethren  "  when  he's  preaching 
to  us,  even  when  they're  not  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
because  God's  his  Father  in  heaven,  and  our  Father 
in  heaven.  I  asked  papa  why  he  did,  and  he  told  me 
that  was  the  reason.' 

*  Quite  right,'  said  Miss  Ashton ;  *  and  that  very  verse 
which  contains  those  words  "  Be  courteous  "  says,  "  Love 
as  brethren." ' 

'Why,  do  you  know,*  said  Belle,  looking  up  eagerly 
as  if  suddenly  struck  by  a  new  and  bright  idea  which 
gave  her  pleasure — *  do  you  know  I  believe  that  being — 
being —    What  is  that  new  word,  Dora  V 

'  Courteous  1'  said  Dora. 

*  Yes,  courteous.  That  being  courteous  to  each  other 
might  be  a  good  way  to  show  our  Father  in  heaven  that 
we  wanted  to  be  good  and  loved  Him,  because  He  must 
like  us  to  be  polite  and  pleasant  to  His  children,  which 
are  all  of  us.* 

Belle's  grammar  was  at  fault,  as  it  was  apt  to  be  when 
she  became  excited  and  talked  as  fast  as  she  was  doing 
now ;  but  she  had  made  herself  understood  by  one  and 
all  of  her  hearers ;  and  Miss  Ashton  lovingly  patted  the 
earnest  little  face  raised  to  hers,  as  she  said  : 
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*Yes,  dear;  for  when  we  treat  with  kindness  and 
courtesy  any  of  God's  creatures,  we  may  remember  that 
He  has  said,  '^Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  And  now  let 
us  return  to  our  books.' 
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V. 

POLITERS  AND  ANTI-POLITERS. 

It  would  have  amused  a  bystander  to  see  the  excessive 
politeness  and  ceremony  with  which  all  the  little  girls 
took  pains  to  treat  their  teacher  and  one  another  during 
the  remainder  of  school-time.  Miss  Ashton  could  hardly 
keep  her  face  serious  as  she  watched  the  airs  and  graces 
which  some  of  them  put  on.  Not  that  they  intended 
anything  out  of  place;  but  each  one  was  so  afraid  of 
being  the  first  to  break  through  their  new  resolution  of 
being  'courteous'  to  one  another,  that  they  all  rather 
overdid  the  matter;  and  to  any  other  eyes  than  those 
which  loved  and  understood  them,  it  might  have  ap- 
peared somewhat  ridiculous. 

This  new  ceremoniousness  lasted  even  after  they  were 
dismissed,  and  had  gone  into  the  cloak-room  to  make 
ready  to  go  home ;  but  there  old  habit,  and  that  trouble- 
some *  didn't  think,'  caused  a  slip  on  Lily  Norris'  part. 

Her  sacque  and  that  of  Mamie  Stone  hung  in  the 
comer  behind  the  door;  and  the  door  being  hooked 
back  to  prevent  thoughtless  little  hands  from  slamming 
it,  and  a  bench  filling  part  of  the  space,  there  was  but 
room  enough  for  one  to  pass  within  the  comer  at  a  time. 

Mamie  and  Lily  both  made  for  their  things  at  once, 
and  each  drew  back  as  she  saw  the  purpose  of  the  other, 
to  allow  her  to  pass  first. 

'You  go  first,'  said  Lily,  with  a  polite  little  wave  of 
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her  hand,  while  Belle  and  some  of  the  others  looked  on 
admiringly.     *  You  go  first,  Mamie ;  I  am  not  in  a  hurry.* 

*  Thank  you,  LUy,'  said  Mamie,  alike  mindful  of  her 
manners ;  and  she  reached  down  her  cloak. 

'Mamie,'  said  Lily,  as  she  watched  her,  and  waited 
her  turn,  '  what  did  make  your  mother  buy  you  such  an 
awful  coloured  cloak  V 

*  Anti-Politer !  Anti-Politer!'  broke  from  half  a  dozen 
voices,  while  Mamie  flushed  angnly  as  she  thrust  her 
arms  within  the  insulted  garment. 

*Who1  Me]  Anti-Politer!'  cried  Lily,  dismayed 
at  this  attack  upon  her,  and  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  of  her  accusers. 

*Why,  yes,'  said  Dora;  *you  oughtn't  to  tell  Mamie 
her  cloak  is  awful  coloured.' 

Lily  looked  confounded. 

*  Why,'  she  said,  *  I  didn't  know  you  meant  things  like 
that.  I  thought  not  "courteous"  meant  pushing  first, 
joggling,  and  speaking  about  each  others'  faults,  and 
such  things.' 

'Miss  Ashton  and  mamma  said  it  meant  doing  any- 
thing that  could  hurt  another  person's  feelings,  or  that 
we  would  not  like  to  have  them  do  to  us,'  said  Nellie 
Eansom.  'Wouldn't  you  be  provoked,  Lily,  if  some 
one  told  you  your  cloak  was  ugly  ] ' 

'  Not  much,'  said  Lily,  looking  scornfully  at  her  own 
cloak,  *  because  I  know  it  is  horridly  ugly.  I  can't  bear 
it  —  horrid,  shaggy  old  thing!  But  I  do  think  it's 
better  than  Mamie's.' 

This  depreciation  of  her  own  cloak  did  not  mend 
matters  much,  and  Mamie  looked  more  indignant  than 
ever. 

'  But  I'm  sorry  I  said  that,  if  you  don't  like  it,  Mamie  ; 
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and  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  be  called  an  Anti-Politer,' 
said  Lily  ruefully.  '  I  meant  to  try  so  hard,  but  I  never 
thought.     What  can  I  do,  girls  ]' 

'  Beg  Mamie's  pardon,'  suggested  Fanny  Leroy. 

*  Well,  so  I  do,  really,  Mamie ;  and  I  didn't  mean  to 
provoke  you,'  said  Lily.  *I  expect  your  cloak  is  very 
nice  and  warm  and  comfortable,  and  it  doesn't  much 
matter  about  a  school  cloak,  you  know;'  and,  as  an 
additional  salve  to  Mamie's  wounded  pride,  lily  passed 
her  hand  approvingly  over  the  cloak. 

*Now,  Mamie,'  said  Belle,  looking  reproachfully  at 
the  still  pouting  Mamie,  for  Mamie  was  not  an  amiable 
child,  or  one  whose  anger  was  easily  appeased,  *  if  you 
want  to  be  "courteous,"  and  not  an  Anti-Politer,  you 
must  make  up  quick  and  be  friends  with  lily.' 

Mamie  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  her  face  cleared, 
and  she  exchanged  a  kiss  with  Lily,  the  dread  of  the 
obnoxious  name  proving  too  strong  for  her  displeasure. 

'  Will  you  take  me  back  into  the  Politer  part  of  the 
society  nowl'  said  Lily.  *  I  really  will  try  to  remember ; 
but  it  is  so  hard.' 

All  agreed  that  Lily  had  redeemed  her  character  by 
the  apology  she  had  made  for  her  rudeness,  and  she 
was  made  happy  by  being  restored  to  the  ranks  of  the 

*  Society  of  Politers.' 

Great  was  the  edification  and  astonishment  of  the 
various  maids  and  nurses,  all  unused  as  they  were  to 
such  a  novel  mode  of  proceeding,  to  see  their  young 
charges  ceremoniously  making  way  for  one  another  as 
they  went  down-stairs,  and  out  of  the  front  door ;  each 
insisting  that  the  others  should  pass  first,  instead  of 

*  shoving  and  joggling,'  as  Lily  Norris  called  it,  in  order 
to  be  out  before  the  rest.    And  great  also  was  the  dis- 
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approbation  of  old  Daphne,  Belle's  nurse,  to  see  her 
young  mistress  hold  back  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
allow  Grade  Howard,  and  NeUie  and  Carrie  Eansom,  to 
pass  before  her.  For  Daphne  always  insisted  that  *  Miss 
Belle  Powers,  whose  ma  wor  a  Peyton,'  was  entitled  to 
the  best  and  first  of  everything ;  and  it  greatly  disturbed 
her  peace  of  mind  that  Belle,  being  unselfish  and  quite 
free  from  foolish  pride,  could  not  be  impressed  with  the 
same  idea.  Daphne  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  and 
sniffed  her  displeasure,  and  somehow  Carrie  Kansom  felt 
it,  and  was  affronted. 

'Belle,'  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  the  procession 
reached  the  foot  of  the  front  steps,  and  Daphne  turned 
to  answer  a  question  put  to  her  by  another  nurse — 
*  Belle,  why  does  your  father  mak«  you  have  that  old 
black  woman  for  your  nurse  ]' 

*  Make  me  ! '  exclaimed  Belle,  opening  her  great  black 
eyes  in  astonishment.  *  Make  me  !  Why,  he  wouldn't 
take  my  dear  old  Daffy  away  from  me  for  anything. 
He  knows  I  couldn't  do  without  her.  Why,  I  would 
cry  like  anything  if  Daffy  went  away  from  me.' 

*  But  I  wouldn't  like  a  coloured  woman  for  my  nurse,' 
said  Carrie;  *and — ^and — she's  so  stuck  up  about  you. 
Belle,  and  thinks  you're  so  great.' 

It  was  Belle's  turn  to  flush  and  took  hurt  now ;  but 
she  answered  simply  and  innocently  : 

*  Well,  Carrie,  but  if  I  don't  be  stuck  up  myself,  that 
don't  make  any  matter,  does  it  ?  Papa  says  I  mustn't 
let  Daphne  make  me  foolish  and  proud,  because  people 
won't  love  me  if  I  am,  and  Jesus  won't  either.  But 
Daphne  don't  know  much  better,  because  she  is  not  so 
very  wise ;  but  then  she  is  very  good,  and  she  wants  me 
to  be  good  too.' 
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'Did  I  hurt  your  feelings,  Belle  ?  I  didn't  mean  to/ 
said  Carrie,  Belle's  soft  answer  having  called  to  mind 
the,  alas  !  again  forgotten  resolution. 

'  I  believe  they  were  going  to  feel  hurt ;  but  I  won't 
let  them  if  you  didn't  mean  to,  Carrie,'  said  Belle ;  and 
then  the  young  schoolmates  bade  one  another  good-bye, 
and  separated  on  their  diiferent  ways. 

Dora  had  heard  all  this,  as  she  had  done  what  had 
passed  in  the  cloak-room.  Such  little  things  were  taking 
place  every  day,  but  generally  passed  without  notice,  or 
were  forgotten  the  moment  they  were  over ;  but  now 
her  eyes  were  open  to  watch  for  them  in  others  as  well 
as  herself,  and  she  sighed  as  she  cast  her  thoughts  back 
over  the  events  of  the  morning,  and  recollected  how  often 
she  and  her  schoolmates  had  failed  to  '  be  courteous '  even 
when  they  had  not  intended  to  do  so. 

'  I  never  shall  learn  to  do  it,'  she  said  to  herself  with 
a  despairing  sigh. 

Gertrude,  who  as  usual  had  come  with  the  nurse  to 
bring  Dora  from  school,  and  who  held  her  sister's  hand, 
caught  the  words. 

*  Learn  to  do  what,  Dora  1 '  she  asked. 

Dora  felt  impatient  and  rather  cross  in  view  of  the 
task  before  her,  and  the. words,  *  I  wasn't  talking  to  you,' 
rose  to  her  lips. 

Yesterday  she  would  have  uttered  them  without  a 
thought  of  their  rudeness,  or  of  the  chill  she  threw  on 
Gertie's  sympathizing  little  heart ;  but  now  she  checked 
herself  just  in  time. 

*  Learn  to  be  courteous,'  she  answered  fretfully,  but 
not  roughly.  '  You  don't  know  how  hard  it  is,  Gertie, 
when  one  has  the  way  of  speaking  that  I  have.  It  seems 
as  if  I  could  not  remember ;  and  the  hateful  words  come 
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before  I  think.    It  is  no  use  to  try ;  I  never  shall  be  a 
courteous  girl,  never ! ' 

*  Oh  yes,  you  will,'  said  Gertie ;  *  you  can't  help  it 
when  you  get  home  and  see  something ; '  and  she  began 
capering  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

'  See  what  1 '  asked  Dora. 

^  Oh,  something  !  Mother  has  made  such  a  delightful 
sup-per-ise  for  you ! '  Gertie  was  so  very  mindful  to 
pronounce  every  letter  of  her  words,  that  she  sometimes 
gave  them  more  than  their  fair  allowance  of  syllables. 
*  Such  a  delightful  supprise  1  You'll  be  as  pleased  as  any- 
thing, Dora  1    I  know  you  can't  help  being  koorteous  now.' 

*  But  what  IS  it  ? '  said  Dora. 

*  Oh  !  I  can't  tell  you,  because  mother  wants  you  to 
be  very  much  pleased  and  astonished,  and  you  wouldn't 
be  a  bit  surprised  if  I  told  you  before.' 

There  was  both  truth  and  reason  in  this,  therefore 
Dora  urged  her  little  sister  no  further,  but  hurried  on 
homeward,  full  of  curiosity. 

*  Where's  mother?'  she  asked  of  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  to  them. 

*  In  the  drawing-room  with  company,  miss,'  answered 
the  man. 

Dora  ran  to  the  drawing-room  door  and  popped  her 
head  in,  then  popped  it  out,  although  she  knew  that  one 
at  least  of  the  ladies  calling  on  her  mother  had  seen  her. 
A  well-behaved  and  thoughtful  little  girl  would  either 
have  kept  entirely  away,  or  else  gone  in  and  spoken 
politely. 

*  Who's  in  there  with  mother?'  asked  Charley,  who 
had  come  in  at  the  same  time  with  herself. 

*  Nobody  btit  old  Miss  Tracy  and  her  sister,'  answered 
Dora ;  and  then  followed  a  whispering  and  giggling  in 
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the  hall,  which  greatly  annoyed  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her 
visitors. 

But  presently  Dora  bethought  herself  of  the  new  motto 
which  was  to  have  been  hung  in  her  room  while  she  was 
at  school,  and  of  the  surprise  which  Gertrude  had  told 
her  awaited  her.  It  had  somethiiig  to  do  with  the  motto, 
she  was  sure. 

That  is,  she  bethought  herself  of  the  new  ornament  to 
her  room ;  to  the  words  of  the  motto  she  paid  Uttle  heed 
just  then,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  regret  she  had 
just  expressed  over  her  own  shortcomings.  I  am  afraid 
a  little  selfishness  had  something  to  do  with  Dora's  want 
of  courteousness.  Is  it  not  too  often  so  with  most  of 
usi 

She  ran  up-stairs  to  her  own  room.  The  text  hung — 
not  where  she  had  said  she  wanted  it,  on  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  her  little  bed,  but  at  the  side  of  the  room.  Dora 
frowned  with  displeasure,  and  forgetting  the  *  surprise,* — 
forgetting  once  more  the  words  which  looked  down  upon 
her  from  the  wall, — ^forgetting  everything  but  her  own 
disappointment  and  the  resentment  she  felt  at  finding 
her  wishes  disregarded,  as  she  believed, — she  rushed  from 
the  room  and  down-stairs  again. 

*  William,'  she  said  in  a  sharp,  angiy  voice  to  the  ser- 
vant man,  ^what  business  had  you  to  hang  my  new 
picture  in  that  place  you  did  1  I  wanted  it  at  the  foot 
of  my  bed,  and  mother  told  you  to  put  it  there.  I  know 
she  did,  for  I  heard  her  before  I  went  to  school  Now 
you  can  just  take  it  down  and  put  it  where  I  choose  to 
have  it.' 

All  this  quite  heedless  of  the  fact  that  every  word  she 
said  could  be  heard  in  the  room  where  her  mother  was 
engaged  with  company. 

M 
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*  Mrs.  Johnson  gave  contrary  orders  afterwards,  Miss 
Dora,'  said  William,  seemingly  quite  unmoved  by  this 
storm  of  words,  and  calmly  continuing  to  rub  away  at 
the  piece  of  silver  he  was  polishing. 

*  Well,  I  shan't  have  it  there,  I  know,'  growled  Dora ; 
and  she  ran  back  to  her  room,  where  Gertrude  was 
waiting  to  enjoy  her  dehght  and  surprise  at  her  mother's 
arrangements  for  her  pleasure  and  improvement.  Gertie 
had  been  much  astonished  at  Dora's  sudden  exit,  and 
was  vainly  trying  to  account  for  it  and  for  the  angry 
frown  upon  her  face. 

Now,  seeing  Gertie's  eager,  expectant  look,  she  was 
reminded  of  the  surprise  she  had  spoken  of,  and  glanced 
about  her.  She  was  surprised,  certainly,  but  not  with 
the  pleasure  which  Gertrude  had  looked  for. 

The  text  hung  over  her  little  table,  suspended  by  a 
nice  blue  cord  with  tassels,  which  matched  in  colour  the 
carpet  and  furniture  ;  and  beneath  it  on  the  table  stood 
two  vases,  and  a  box  of  blue  and  white  Bohemian  glass. 
The  box  which  stood  between  the  two  vases  was  filled 
with  black  and  white  beads ;  and  the  sight  of  those 
beads,  silent  monitors  that  they  were,  brought  such  a 
rush  of  shame  and  regret  to  Dora's  mind,  that  pleasure 
was  swallowed  up  in  mortification. 

'Wasn't  it  lovely  in  mother?'  said  Gertie.      *She 

went  out  and  bought  those  for  you  this  very  morning, 

Dora,  and  I  went  with  her.     She  said  she  thought  you 

meant  to  try  to  keep  your  motto,  and  she  meant  to  help 

ou  all  she  could.' 

But,  to  Gertie's  dismay,  great  tears  were  rising  to 
Dora's  eyes  as  she  looked  on  these  tokens  of  her 
mother's  love  and  care  for  her,  and  remembered  how  far 
she  had  come  short  that  day  of  keeping  her  motto. 
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'  What  is  it,  DodjV  said  Gertie,  using  the  pet  name 
sometimes  given  to  Dora ;  *  don't  you  like  it  1  Mother 
and  I  thought  you'd  be  so  pleased.  She  let  me  put  the 
beads  in  the  box.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  I  do  like  it,'  answered  Dora  mournfully, 
and  choking  back  the  lump  in  her  throat ;  *  but  oh, 
Gertie  !  I've  made  such  a  bad  beginning,  and  I  meant 
to  be  so  careful  I  did  hope  to  put  in  a  few  white 
beads,  and  not  a  single  black  one  to.-day ;  and  I  can 
remember  three  times  this  mommg  I  have  not  been 
courteous,  and  I  dare  say  there's  about  a  million  times 
more  I  don't  recollect.  Anyhow,  there's  three  black 
beads  for  to-day,  and  not  one  white  one.  What's  the 
good  of  trying  1 ' 

*  Couldn't  you  excuse  yourself  a  little  to-day,  because 
it's  the  first  day  1 '  said  Gertie. 

'  No,'  said  honest  Dora ;  *  if  I'm  going  to  begin,  I'll 
begin  all  fair,  and  put  in  every  black  one  I  deserve,  if  it 
is  such  a  horrid,  mean  lot.' 

*  But,  Dora,  dear,'  said  the  little  one,  anxious  to  play 
the  part  of  comforter,  and  encourage  the  desponding 
Dora,  'I  do  think  you  must  have  improved,  for  you 
haven't  said  a  single  thing  to  me  to-day  that  I  didn't 
like,  not  one.  When  we  were  coming  from  the  school,  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  once,  but  you  didn't,  and  it 
made  me  feel  real  glad.' 

Dora  felt  the  unintentional  reproach  so  innocently 
conveyed,  even  when  the  little  speaker  thought  only  of 
giving  comfort,  and  she  answered  : 

*  Yes ;  and  if  I  wasn't  such  a  horrid,  hateful  thing, 
always  saying  things  I  oughtn't,  you  wouldn't  think  it 
was  so  great  in  me  not  to  speak  crossly  to  you.  Ugh  ! 
I'm  just  horrid,  and  I  shall  never  be  any  better.' 
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VI. 
WHITE  AND  BLACK. 

As  the  two  children  stood  gazing  up  at  the  pretty  text 
with  its  bright  letters, — the  elder  the  perfect  image  of 
despair,  the  younger  wistful  and  anxious  to  console  her 
sister,  yet  not  knowing  what  more  to  say, — their  mother, 
whose  visitors  had  now  gone,  entered  the  room. 

*  Dora,'  she  began,  in  a  tone  of  some  severity,  *  I  am 
sorry  that  my  arrangements ' —  Then,  seeing  Dora's  dis- 
tressed, repentant  face,  she  paused  without  finishing  her 
sentence.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  was  sorrow 
and  not  temper  that  overshadowed  it  now. 

'  Oh,  mother,'  said  little  Gertrude,  'poor  Dora  is  in  such 
a  trouble  !  She  thinks  she  has  to  put  in  a  whole  lot  of 
black  beads  this  very  first  day ;  and,  besides,  I  believe 
there's  something  she  don't  quite  like  about  the  way  her 
text  is  hung.  I  don't  quite  know  what ;  but  somehow 
she  isn't  so  very  pleased  as  we  thought  she'd  be.' 

How  Gertie's  words  cut  to  Dora's  heart !  Her  mother 
and  her  little  sister  had  been  pleasing  themselves  in  the 
thought  of  her  pleasure  when  she  should  come  home 
from  school  and  find  how  they  had  thought  of  and  cared 
for  her  during  her  absence;  and  now  how  ungrateful 
and  ungracious  her  own  behaviour  seemed  to  her,  and 
must  seem  to  them  ! 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  gravely  and  sadly,  Dora 
thought,  though  not  in  as  stem  a  tone  as  she  had  used 
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before,  '  yes,  so  I  understand  ;  so  William  understood  ; 
and  so,  I  fear,  Miss  Tracy  and  her  sister  understood. 
Had  you  waited  a  moment,  Dora,  and  asked  civilly  why 
your  picture  had  not  been  hung  where  you  wished  to 
have  it,  you  would  have  learned  that  there  was  good 
reason  for  putting  it  elsewhere.  I  gave  William  the 
order,  as  you  desired ;  but  when  he  came  to  hang  the 
text,  he  remembered  what  I  had  forgotten,  that  the  heat 
from  the  furnace  flue  would  soon  warp  and  crack  the 
pretty  frame,  and  probably  fade  and  tarnish  the  colours 
and  gilding.  He  consulted  me,  and  I  gave  orders  that 
it  should  be  placed  here,  and  he  took  much  pains  to 
hang  it  properly,  and  just  at  the  right  height  to  suit 
Miss  Dora.  Had  you  been  at  all  reasonable  or  civil, — 
at  all  "  courteous," — ^Dora,  you  would  have  learned  this 
sooner,  and  spared  yourself  and  me  much  mortification 
and  disappointment.' 

Tears  had  been  running  down  Dora's  cheeks  all  the 
time  her  mother  was  talking,  and  now  she  sobbed  aloud. 

*  Oh,  mother  ! '  she  said,  *  I  did  mean  to  try  so  hard 
to  remember  and  "  be  courteous  "  and  polite  to  every  one 
to-day ;  and  I  believe  I  never  was  so  rude  and  disagree- 
able in  all  the  days  of  my  life.  It  just  seems  as  if  trying 
made  me  worse  than  before.  I  think  I  never  did  and 
said  so  many  unkind  things  as  I  have  done  yesterday 
and  to-day.* 

Mrs.  Johnson  sat  down  on  a  chair  which  stood  beside 
the  little  table,  and  gently  drew  Dora  towards  her, 

*  My  dear  child,'  she  said,  *  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  you 
say  this,  for  it  shows  me  that  you  are  really  on  the  watch 
against  this  fault.  What  you  may  have  said  or  done  at 
school  this  morning,  of  course  I  cannot  tell ;  but.  I  think 
it  probable  that  things  have  gone  much  as  usual ;  that 
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you  have  not  been  more  than  ordinarily  careless  of  the 
feelings  of  others ;  indeed,  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  you 
may  have  been  more  thoughtful  and  considerate  than  you 
generally  are.  For  I  believe — ^may  I  not,  Dora  ? — ^that 
you  are  in  earnest  about  correcting  yourself,  and  now 
that  your  eyes  are  open  to  this  troublesome  fault, — this 
little  fox  which  goes  about  doing  so  much  mischief  in  a 
small  way,— you  notice  many  things  which  formerly  you 
never  thought  of  at  all.  You  notice  them  too  late  to 
check  them,  it  may  be,  for  old  habits  are  still  too  strong 
for  you ;  but  I  am  glad  that  you  do  see  and  feel  how 
wrong  and  ugly  they  are.  And  I  trust  that  you  not  only 
see  but  repent  of  them ;  and  true  repentance,  you  know, 
my  dear,  leads  to  the  wish  and  attempt  to  do  better. 
To  a  brave  and  honest  child,  the  first  step  towards  the 
right  is  to  see  where  it  is  wrong,  the  next  to  try  to 
follow  the  right.' 

*  But,  mother,'  said  Dora,  *  Tm  sure  I  see  now  what  is 
the  wrong,  and  yet  I  dori^t  seem  to  do  the  right.  I  be- 
lieve it's  just  because  I'm  so  used  to  being  rude  and  rough 
that  I  can't  be  anything  else.' 

*  Not  exactly  rude  and  rough,  Dora.  You  are  too  hard 
on  yourself  now,  because  you  are  disappointed  in  your 
first  attempt  to  do  better.  But  there  is  some  truth  in 
what  you  say,  because,  as  I  said  before,  your  old  habits 
have  been  indulged  so  long,  that  you  cannot  break  your- 
self off  them  all  at  once.  But  you  are  gaining  something, 
my  daughter.  I  see  more  signs  of  improvement  than  I 
did  yesterday,' 

'  Do  you,  mother  ? '  said  Dora,  brightening  a  little  at 
this. 

'Yes.  Yesterday  you  were  astonished,  and  not  much 
pleased,  when  I  told  you  you  were  not  courteous ;  to-day 
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you  see  and  are  willing  to  own  it.  That  is  the  first  step 
to  better  things.' 

'  The  first  step  is  easy  enough,'  said  Dora  ruefully ; 
'  it  is  the  second  that  is  so  hard.* 

'  Have  you  asked  for  help  to  take  that  step,  dear  1  * 
said  her  mother. 

*  Why,  no,  mother,'  said  Dora.  *  I  didn't  think  about 
it.  It  seems  such  a  little  thing  to  ask  God  to  help  me 
m. 

*  But  do  you  not  know,  my  child,  that  nothing  is  too 
small  for  God's  notice  or  care  ;  that  He  will  give  us  His 
help  in  the  least  thing  if  we  ask  for  His  blessing  1  Did 
you  not  ask  to  be  kept  from  temptation  this  morning 
when  you  said  your  prayers  1 ' 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  when  I  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  did.' 

*  And  did  you  think  particularly  of  your  need  to  be 
kept  from  temptation  1 '  said  Mrs.  Johnson. 

*No,  mother,  not  particularly.  Do  you  mean  about 
not  being  courteous  ] ' 

'Yes.' 

'Why,  I  never  thought  I  need  pray  very  specially 
about  that.  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  one  could  be  very 
much  tempted  about  such  a  thing  as  that.  When  I 
think  about  temptation,  it  always  seems  as  if  it  meant 
being  kept  from  saying  what  is  not  true,  or  from  doing 
something  very  bad,  like  disobedience  or  such  very 
wicked  things.' 

'  You  are  not  apt  to  be  led  into  disobedience,  and  I 
have  never  known  you  to  be  deceitful,  dear,'  said  her 
mother ;  '  and  though  we  should  pray  to  be  kept  from 
all  sin,  where  there  is  any  one  fault  into  which  we  are 
apt  to  fall,  it  is  against  that  fault  that  we  should  especi- 
ally watch  and  pray.' 
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'  I  never  thought  abont  that,'  said  Doia,  looking  as  if 
a  new  light  had  come  to  her. 

'But  yon  will  think  about  it  now,  will  you  not,  dar- 
ling?' 

*■  Yes,  mother ;  but  does  it  not  really  seem  as  if  the 
more  I  tried  to  be  gentle  and  courteous,  the  worse  I  am  1' 
said  Dora.  ^  Just  see  how  I  spoke  to  William  about  the 
text.    I  know  you  heard  me  by  what  you  say.' 

^Tes,  Dora^  I  heard  you.  But  do  you  think  such 
speeches  from  you  are  so  uncommon  1  My  dear  child,  I 
hear  you  speak  in  that  way  to  the  servants  again  and 
again,  and  you  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  until  now 
you  have  thought  no  harm  of  it.  But  now,  as  I  say^, 
you  notice  it  because  you  are  on  the  watch  against  this 
fault,  and  it  strikes  you,  as  it  does  others,  disagreeably.' 

'Do  I  often  speak  in  that  way,  mother  1'  said  Dora 
honestly,  and  thoroughly  surprised  at  the  accusation. 

*  Too  often,  my  child.' 

Tm  sure  I  never  knew  it,'  said  Dora  humbly.  *I 
should  think  I'd  better  put  in  about  six  black  beads  for 
speaking  that  way  to  William.' 

*  One  will  do,  I  think,'  said  her  mother,  smiling.  *  I 
believe  you  will  find  they  mount  up  fast  enough  for  a 
few  days,  till  you  are  a  little  accustomed  to  the  new 
rule  you  have  laid  down  for  yourself 

'  I  should  think  they  would,'  said  Dora,  as  she  took 
off  the  cover  of  the  glass  box  which  contained  the  black 
and  white  beads  together.  .^How  lovely  good  of  you, 
mother,  to  arrange  this  all  so  nicely  ibr  me !  These  vases 
and  the  box  are  splendid;  but  Tm  sure  I  didn^t  deserve 
it.' 

*  I  think  you  do ;  and  you  must  not  be  too  much  dis- 
couraged because  you  have  not  made  a  vexy  fair  be- 
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ginning,  dear/  said  her  mother.     *Let  me  see.     How 
many  black  beads  and  how  many  white  are  to  go  in  T 

'Whole  lots  of  black  ones,  but  not  a  single  white,' 
said  Dora.  *  There's  a  black  one  for  the  way  I  spoke  to 
William;'  and,  taking  a  black  bead  from  the  box,  she 
dropped  it  into  the  vase  upon  the  left  hand.  *  Then  I 
spoke  very  disagreeably  to  Gracie  this  morning.  She 
spoke  disagreeably  first ; '  and  Dora  gave  her  mother  a 
short  account  of  the  little  tiff  she  had  had  with  Gracie, 
and  sent  another  black  bead  to  keep  the  first  company 
as  she  finished  her  story. 

*  Then  I  was  rough  to  Amelia  when  she  was  going  to 
put  on  my  hat,'  said  Dora.  *  I  pulled  it  out  of  her  hand 
and  told  her  I  would  put  it  on  for  myself,  and  never 
thought  a  thing  about  it  till  the  words  came  out.  There's 
another  black  bead.  I  can't  think  of  anything  else,'  she 
added,  pausing  thoughtfully,  with  her  finger  on  her  lip. 
*  Can  you,  mother  ] ' 

Seeing  bora's  diatr^sa  and  remorse  over  the  faUures  of 
the  morning,  Mrs.  Johnson  could  scarcely  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  remind  her  of  the  occasion  for  a  fourth  black 
bead ;  but  she  had  told  her  she  would  speak  of  what  she 
might  see,  and  thought  it  right  to  be  faithful  with  her. 

*  Dora,  dear,'  she  said,  half-reluctantly,  *  do  you  think 
it  was  courteous  for  you  to  thrust  your  head  into  the 
room  when  I  had  company, — old  ladies,  too,  whom  you 
knew  well, — and  then  to  run  away  without  speaking, 
and  begin  a  whispering  and  laughing  in  the  hall,  from 
whence  Miss  Tracy's  name  came  quite  plainly  more  than 
once  1 ' 

Dora  blushed  and  hung  her  head  ;  and  without  a 
word,  but  with  a  long,  despairing  sigh,  dropped  in  a 
fourth  black  bead* 
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'  Now  for  the  white  ones/  said  her  mother  encourag- 
ingly. 

*  There  are  none  to  go  in/  said  Dora  in  a  melancholy 
voice.' 

'Not  one?'  said  her  mother.  'Can  you  remember 
nothing  you  have  done  or  said  that  is  a  little  improve- 
ment on  old  habits  1  Has  not  the  thought  of  your  motto 
once  kept  back  some  ungentle  speech  or  action  to-day  1 ' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Dora  slowly.  '  I  was  going 
to  say  "  its  none  of  your  business  "  to  Gertie,  but  I  re- 
membered in  time,  and  didn't  do  it.  But  that  is  nothing 
to  deserve  a  white  bead.' 

'  Yes,  it  is,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson.  *  Drop  one  in  by  all 
means,  dear.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  a 
small  beginning,  but  a  good  one,'  as  Dora,  with  a  look  of 
some  relief,  put  a  white  bead  in  the  right-hand  vase. 

*  Where  is  Grertie  ? '  asked  Dora,  seeing  that  her  little 
sister  had  disappeared.  '  Gertie  !  Grertie  ! '  raising  her 
voice ;  and  presently  Gertrude  stood  beside  her.  *  What 
did  you  go  away  for  ? '  she  asked. 

Gertie  hesitated ;  then  the  colour  mounting  to  her 
cheek  as  her  sister  waited  for  her  answer,  she  said 
simply : 

*I  thought  maybe  you'd  rather  I'd  go  away  while 
mother  was  talking  to  you.  I  knew  I  would  rather  if 
I  were  you.' 

'  I  wish  I  were  like  you.     I'm  sure  you  iare  courteous 
enough,  and  anybody  might  be  glad  enough  of  you  for 
an  example,'  said  Dora,  stooping  to  kiss  the  thoughtful 
little  sister,  who  did  indeed  often  show  tact  and  courtesy 
that  might  have  shamed  many  an  older  person. 

Mrs.  Johnson  drew  the  gentle  child  towards  her,  and, 
♦Anderly  pushing  back  her  curls,  kissed  her  forehead. 
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*Our  Gertie  seldom  forgets  to  do  as  she  would  be 
done  by,'  she  said ;  *  and  true  courtesy  and  politeness 
come  from  that.' 

*See  there,  Gertie,  four  black  beads  and  only  one 
white ! '  said  Dora ;  and  she  told  her  sister  how  and  why 
each  had  come  in  its  place. 

*I  should  think,'  said  Grertrude,  *that  a  white  bead 
ought  to  go  in  for  your  picking  up  that  old  man's  cane 
this  morning.' 

*  Why,  no,'  said  Dora ;  '  that  was  not  being  courteous, 
I  should  think  That  was  —  that  was  —  well,  it  was 
oiily  being  a  little  bit  kind,  if  it  was  anything.  I 
couldn't  help  it  very  well.' 

*How  was  itr   asked  Mrs.   Johnson;  and  Gertie, 

^^.ger  to  tell  all  she  could  in  praise  of  Dora,  took  up  the 
tale. 

*  When  we  were  taking  Dora  to  school  this  morning,' 
®  said,  *  just  as  we  were  going  over  the  long  crossing, 

^     ^^d,  poor  man  dropped  his  cane,  and  he  was  lame,  and 

6i  h^  ^^^^  *^  P^^^  ^*  "P  ^^^  ^^^^ '  ^^^  ^®  looked  as 

sto     ^^^^^  as  if  he  wasn't  any  bigger  than  me.    But  Dora 

ie  fif ^^  ^^^  picked  up  the  cane  and  gate  it  to  him,  and 

j^^    ^^^ked  her  and  said,  "  God  bless  her  for  her  good- 

"W/      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  > "  ^^^  ®^  ^  thought,  mother,  if  being 
ou^r  ^  was   being  kind  and  nice  to  people,  that  Dora 

f^*  to  ba,VG  a  white  bead  for  that.' 

^hl]^^  J^ou     shall  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  it  in ; 

cty .  ®^f  aot?,   Dora?'  said  the  mother;  and  the  smiling 

bo^  '  ^^^bi^S   on  her  lap,  took  a  white  bead  from  the 

^Mh        ^-'^^^^^phantly  dropped   it   beside   its    lonely 

^%a    ^^^^^-'^^d  considerably  as  she  saw  it  fall.    Such 
^eiJceJia^n  t  Tva«  ^^^  go  very  bad,  after  all  !^ 
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^  But  I'm  afraid  the  black  vase  will  be  the  fullest  for 
a  good  while/  she  said.     '  I  shall  have  to  try  so  hard  ! ' 

*Yes,'  said  her  mother,  'you  will.  But,  Dora,  sup- 
pose that  for  every  five  white  beads  in  the  right-hand 
vase  we  count  out  one  black  one  from  the  left-hand  and 
put  it  back  in  the  box.  So,  as  coui*tesy  and  true  kind- 
ness gain  the  upper  hand,  we  shall  see  if  we  cannot  soon 
leave  the  black  ones  all  in  the  box.' 

Dora  liked  this  idea  too,  and  determined  to  watch 
herself  more  than  ever ;  nor  did  she  forget  her  mother's 
advice  to  ask  for  help  against  this  her  besetting  sin. 

That  she  was  truly  in  earnest  was  proved  to  her 
mother  before  the  day  was  over.  Dora  did  not  know 
that  her  mother  was  in  the  store-room,  when,  passing 
along  the  hall  without,  she  met  William. 

'William,'  she  said,  *you  hung  my  text  very  nicely 
this  morning,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  so  impatient 
{  and  cross  about  it.' 

'  '  I  wished  to  suit  you,  miss,'  answered  the  man ;  *  and 

may  be  Mrs.  Johnson  told  you  why  it  wasn't  just  where 
,  you  chose  V 

'  Yes,  she  did ;  and  I  ought  to  have  waited  and  found 
out  about  it,'  said  Dora.     '  I  did  not  behave  welL' 

'  Oh,  that's  no  matter,  Miss  DoriL     Children  will  be 
children,  and  it's  no  use  to  look  for  them  to  have  the 
'  manners  and  sense  of  grown  people,'  said  William ;  and 

taking  up  his  tray  he  went  away,  leaving  Dora  feeling 
rather  afl&ponted  at  his  last  speech,  although  he  had 
looked  and  spoken  respectfully  and  kindly,  and  she 
knew  she  had  done  right. 

When  Dora  went  to  bed  that  night,  she  stood  before 
her  little  table  thinking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
*^-v;^g  jpQjn  Qne  to  the  other  of  the  vases.    She  could 
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think  of  nothing  that  called  for  another  bead  in  either 
vase  ;  and  at  last  she  peeped  mthin  that  which  stood  at 
the  right  hand. 

There  were  not  two  white  beads,  but  three.  Three  ! 
She  had  put  in  no  more  than  two,  she  was  sure  of  that. 

*  Mother,'  she  said,  going  into  the  nursery,  where  her 
mother  was  rocking  little  Addie,  who  was  fretful  and 
not  well — *  mother,  there  are  three  beads  in  the  white 
bead  vase,  and  I  only  put  two  in.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  other  1  I  am  sure  I  have  done  nothing 
to  deserve  another.' 

*  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson. 
*  Did  you  not  go  and  apologize  to  William  this  afternoon 
for  the  rough  words  you  spoke  this  morning  1 ' 

*  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  that  was  only  what  I  ought  to  do, 
wasn't  it  1 ' 

*  Yes ;  but  was  not  that  keeping  true  to  your  motto  1 ' 

*  I  was  not  thinking  anything  about  being  courteous 
when  I  did  it,'  said  Dora.  '  I  knew  I  had  been  rude  to 
William,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  him  I  was  sorry.' 

*I  happened  to  hear  you,  my  dear  child,  and  was 
more  pleased  than  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  I  put  the  white 
bead  in  the  vase ;  for  to  acknowledge  the  wrong  of 
which  we  know  we  have  been  guilty  is  true  courtesy — 
Christian  courtesy,  Dora.' 

*  But,  mother,'  said  Dora,  *  did  you  hear  what  William 
saidi  I  suppose  I  should  not  say  things  about  other 
people  when  I  do  so  many  things  I  ought  not  myself ; 
but  do  you  think  it  was  very  courteous  for  William  to 
say,  "  Children  hadn't  the  sense  and  manners  of  grown 
people]"     It  provoked  me  a  little.' 

*  I  think,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  smiling,  *  that  we 
must  sometimes  look  at  the  intention  in  place  of  the 
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action.  Certainly  you  cannot  doubt  that  William  meant 
and  felt  kindly  towards  you,  and  he  only  said  that  as 
an  excuse  for  your  rudeness  to  him.  He  is  an  ignorant 
man,  and  knew  no  better,  and  would  probably  be  much 
astonished  if  he  were  told  that  his  words  had  annoyed 
you.  But  it  shows  you  again,  Dora,  how  much  the 
kindest  words  and  acts  may  lose,  if  they  have  not  the 
charm  of  a  gracious  and  courteous  manner.' 

'  Yes,  I  see,  mother,  and  it  is  another  lesson  for  me. 
Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  putting  in  the  white  bead. 
I  should  never  have  thought  I  ought  to  do  it  for  myself.* 

And  with  another  good-night  kiss  to  her  mother,  Dora 
went  back  to  her  room,  a  happy  child,  saying  to  herself : 

'  There's  only  one  more  black  than  white  now.  I'll 
try  so  hard  to  have  more  whites  than  black  to-morrow.* 
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Meanwhile  the  two  boys,  Alfred  and  Charles,  were 
talking  over  this  very  matter  between  themselves. 

The  three  children  had  been  playing  dominoes,  and 
were  about  commencing  a  new  game,  when  the  hour 
struck  at  which  Dora  was  accustomed  to  go  to  rest. 

There  was  no  one  there  to  send  her  away — her  father 
and  Meta  were  out,  her  mother  up-stairs  in  the  nursery  ; 
but  Dora  laid  down  her  dominoes  and  said  she  must  go. 

*  Play  another  game  first,'  said  Charley. 

*  Can't,'  said  Dora ;  *  it  is  half-past  eight.' 

*  Nobody  has  sent  you  yet,'  said  Charley. 

*  But  I  know  it's  my  bed-time,'  answered  Dora,  '  and 
there's  no  use  of  giving  mother  the  trouble  of  calling  me, 
I  was  up  late  last  night,  and  I  know  she'll  want  me  to 
go  at  the  time  to-night.  Good-night ;'  and  away  she 
went. 

How  many  little  girls,  do  you  think,  would  have 
waited  till  mother  called  or  sent,  hoping  and  believing 
all  the  time  that  she  had  forgotten  the  hour,  and  heed- 
less of  the  fact  that  she  would  be  displeased,  so  long  as 
they  gained  a  few  moments  of  forbidden  pleasure  ? 

But  our  Dora  did  not  belong  to  their  number. 

<  Do'  is  an  honest  little  soul,  and  stands  by  her  colours, 
don't  she  1 '  said  Alfred,  presently. 

*Yes,'  answered  Charles,   *  generally  she  does;   but 
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she  has  pulled  down  the  flag  she  hoisted  last  night 
about  being  extra  polite  and  courteous  and  all  that, 
you  know.  Didn't  she  pitch  into  William  this  morn- 
ing, though,  because  he  didn't  hang  her  new  text  where 
she  wanted  it  ]  She  forgot  the  new  leaf  she  was  going 
to  turn  over  so  greatly.' 

'Well,  and  didn't  she  eat  humble-pie  for  it  after- 
wards?' said  Alfred.  *Was  as  meek  as  you  please, 
and  told  William  she  was  sorry  for  what  she'd  said.' 

*  Did  mother  make  her  V  asked  Charley. 

*  No,  mother  didn't  make  her.  She  never  said  a  word 
to  her  about  it,  and  Dora  didn't  know  mother  heard 
her,  or  that  I  did  either.  You  see  mother  went  into 
the  store-room,  and  I  went  after  her,  and  was  dipping 
around  after  a  raisin  or  two,  and  a  few  nuts,  and  a 
lump  of  sugar,  and  so  on.* 

*  Trust  you  for  that,'  interrupted  Charley. 

'  Hush  up,  now,'  responded  Alfred.  *  Well,  I  was  in 
there  anyhow,  and  William  in  his  pantry,  when  what 
did  mother  and  I  hear  but  Do'  making  her  apologies 
to  William  !   Moses  himself  couldn't  have  done  it  better.* 

'Whew!'  said  Charley;  'before  I'd  apologise  to  a 
servant!' 

'  Don't  know,'  said  Alfred,  giving  a  fillip  to  a  domino 
which  sent  it  across  the  table, — '  don't  know ;  I  kind  of 
think  it  was  rather  spunky  in  Dora.' 

'  Spunky !'  echoed  Charley. 

*  Yes,  spunky,'  repeated  Alfred.  '  You  don't  think  it 
was  an  easy  thing  for  Dora  to  do,  do  you  V 

'No,*  answered  Charley,  'I  don't  suppose  it  was;  I 
wouldn't  have  done  it.' 

'  Now,  I  say,  Charley,'  said  Alfred,  '  you  know  it  must 
',ve  been  a  mighty  hard  thing  for  a  girl  to  come  down 
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that  way.  Now,  if  it  was  you  or  me,  you  know,  that 
had  given  William  some  hard  words,  we  con  Id  make  it 
all  smooth  again  in  a  kind  of  off-hand,  joking  way,  and 
even  then  it  would  be  hard  enough ;  but  for  Do' — why, 
you  see  she  had  to  make  a  regular  business  of  it.  I  tell 
you,  Do'  is  in  earnest ;  she  does  mean  to  live  up  to  the 
new  motto,  "Be  courteous,"  or  she'd  never  have  done  that.' 

*  How  came  you  to  keep  so  mum  about  it  before  ] ' 
asked  Charley. 

'  Thought  she  wouldn't  like  it,'  was  Alfred's  answer. 

*  Ho  !  that's  a  new  streak  for  you.  Surely  you're  turn- 
ing "  be  courteous  "  too.' 

*No,  not  particularly,'  said  Alfred;  'and  may  be  I 
might  have  poked  more  fun  at  her  about  it,  only  for 
the  way  mother  looked,  and  what  she  said.' 

'  What  did  she  say  r 

'Well,'  answered  Alfred,  twisting  himself  about  in 
the  arm-chair  he  occupied,  and  turning  his  heels  over 
the  back  of  the  chair,  so  that  they  were  a  foot  or  more 
higher  than  his  head,  *  you  see,  old  fellow,  I  looked  at  it 
at  first  just  as  you  do ;  and  I  as  much  as  said  I  thought 
Dora  was  making  herself  mighty  cheap.  But  mother 
said  no;  Dora  was  a  brave  and  true  little  girl,  with  a 
right  kind  of  pride,  that  when  she  knew  she  was  wrong, 
gave  her  spirit  to  acknowledge  it;  and  she  said  she 
hoped  that  I  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  aad  too 
much  of  a  man  to  twit  her  with  it,  especially  when  she 
had  not  meant  me  to  hear  it.  So  when  she  put  it  in 
that  way,  I  could  not  say  anything,  you  know;  and 
besides,  I've  been  thinking  about  it,  and  it  does  look 
as  if  Do'  was  in  earnest.  I've  watched  and  listened, 
and  she  hasn't  been  half  so  short  and  snappish  as  she 
is  generally.     When  you  took  her  chair  there,  just  to 
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plagae  her,  I  know,  and  make  her  teD  yon  to  get  np, 
she  never  said  a  word,  but  took  another.  Anyhow, 
she's  in  for  it;  and  I  shan't  be  the  fellow  to  make  it 
any  harder  for  her.' 

*  Guess  you're  in  for  it  too,  aren't  you  ?  looks  like  it,* 
said  Charley,  with  a  laughing  glance  at  his  brother,  who 
certainly  looked  at  that  moment  like  anything  but  a 
model  of  elegance  and  poUteness,  lying  in  the  position 
that  he  did,  with  his  limbs  twisted  in  every  direction, 
head  downwards,  and  hair  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

'  Don't  think  I  shall  make  much  of  a  fist  at  it,  but  FU 
try  a  little  to  please  mother,'  answered  Alfi^,  straighten- 
ing himself  with  a  jerk.     *  Shan't  you  V 

*  Oh,  bother  !  I  can't  be  bored,'  said  Charley.  *  I  say, 
Al,  it's  an  awfully  stupid  evening,  with  everybody  away, 
and  you  preaching  at  this  rate  !     Let's  go  to  bed.' 

But  although  Charley  thus  scouted  the  idea  put  forth 
by  his  brother, — and  he  was  by  no  means  as  attentive 
to  his  mother's  wishes  and  opinions  as  Alfred, — stUl  he 
did  half  resolve  secretly  that  he  would  not  tease  Dora 
too  much  when  he  saw  her  striving  to  act  up  to  her  new 
motto,  and  that  at  least  he  would  not  *  pitch  into  her ' 
about  the  little  affair  with  William. 

*  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,'  says  the 
Bible ;  and  so  our  Dora's  little  act  of  true  and  just 
humility  had  raised  her  in  the  opinion  of  her  brothers, 
and,  although  she  did  not  know  it,  would  make  her  new 
path  easier  for  her  to  tread. 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  a  family  of  children, 
with  such  a  gentle,  tender  mother,  should  have  fallen 
into  such  habits  of  speaking  and  acting  towards  one 
another  as  Dora  and  her  brothers  were  accustomed  to ; 
^nt  the  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  an  in- 
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'Valid  for  several  years,  able  to  look  after  her  children  but 
little,  while  she  was  obliged  to  journey  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  the  health  which  was  at  last  granted 
to  her ;  and  many  a  little  thing  which  a  mother's  watch- 
ful eye  and  ear  would  have  noticed  and  corrected,  had 
been  suffered  to  pass  unobserved  by  less  interested 
guardians. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
able  once  more  to  take  upon  herself  the  care  of  her  own 
family,  she  found  that  more  than  one  unsightly  weed  and 
tare  had  sprung  up  and  gathered  strength,  for  want  of 
the  careful  hand  which  would  have  uprooted  them.  Tiny 
weeds  it  might  be  that  they  were  to  a  careless  eye,  not 
showing  very  unpleasantly  among  so  much  that  was  fair 
and  promising ;  but  the  mother  knew  that  they  hurt  the 
soil  whence  they  sprung,  and  took  from  the  beauty  of 
the  flourishing  buds  and  flowers.  And  not  least  among 
them  was  this  intrusive  little  nettle  of  discourtesy, 
thrusting  itself  now  here,  now  there,  giving  this  one  a 
sting,  and  that  one  a  sting ;  sometimes  altogether  out  of 
sight;  then  suddenly  rearing  its  head,  and  bringing 
irritation  and  pain  where  all  had  been  smooth  and 
pleasant  but  for  its  baleful  presence. 

Moreover,  are  these  things  so  very  uncommon  which 
I  have  shown  as  forming  part  of  the  Johnsons'  daily  life] 
Do  they  not  enter  into  all  our  lives, — at  least  into  those 
of  the  most  of  us]  Are  not  the  curt,  short  answer,  the 
needless  fault-finding  or  interference,  the  uncomplimen- 
tary remark,  the  neglected  attention,  the  careless  slight, 
the  unnecessary  contradiction,  all  too  frequent  with  nearly 
every  one  of  us]  And  when  offence  is  taken  or  pain 
given  by  them,  are  we  not  too  apt  to  think,  *  I  didn't 
mean  anything,'  or  *  I  did  not  think,'  all-sufficient  excuse, 
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and  never  blame  ourselves  in  the  matter  1  Some,  indeed, 
go  so  far  as  to  take  offence  because  they  have  given 
it,  and  look  upon  themselves  as  injured  martyrs  if  the 
least  vexation  is  shown  at  their  discourteous  words  and 
actions. 

And  when  we  have  once  allowed  such  habits  to  grow 
upon  us,  it  is  so  difficult  to  break  ourselves  off  them,  as 
you  shall  see  when  you  learn  how  hard  Dora  found  it 
always  to  keep  her  motto  in  mind. 

Not  that  you  are  going  to  hear  the  history  of  all  her 
struggles  and  diflSculties, — that  would  make  my  story  too 
long;  but  I  shall  tell  you  of  some  of  her  failures  and 
some  of  her  successes,  and  what  good  her  example  and 
that  of  the  other  little  Politers  carried  with  it  to  those 
who  watched  their  efforts. 

And  now,  although  this  is  but  a  short  chapter,  you 
may  perhaps  say  it  is  quite  long  enough,  since  it  contains 
so  much  preaching ;  and  so  we  will  go  to  something  that 
may  prove  more  interesting,  though,  I  fear,  not  more 
needful. 
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VIII. 

MRS.  ASHTON'S  lesson. 

'  To  your  places,  little  girls ;  to  your  places  at  once  !  Why 
are  you  always  here  under  my  feet  when  I  come  up  to 
ring  the  bell  1 ' 

So  said  Mrs.  Ashton  in  rather  a  severe  voice,  as  she 
reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  before  school  was  open  one 
morning,  and  found  four  or  five  of  the  younger  class 
grouped  about  there. 

Now  the  little  girls  were  always  particularly  respectful 
to  Mrs.  Ashton, — partly,  perhaps,  because  they  stood  a 
good  deal  in  awe  of  her ;  and  had  they  seen  her  coming, 
they  would  certainly  have  made  way  for  her  at  once.' 

So  they  did  now,  the  instant  she  spoke ;  but  one  or 
two  pouted  a  little  as  they  obeyed,  and  all  looked  rather 
hurt.  Among  them  was  Belle  Powers;  and  had  Mrs. 
Ashton  caught  the  grieved  look  of  surprise  and  disap- 
proval with  which  she  regarded  her,  as  she  turned  to 
pass  into  her  own  class-room,  she  might  have  paused  to 
ask  what  it  meant. 

At  the  time  that  the  little  girls  had  their  recess,  the 
elder  class  were,  on  this  day,  occupied  with  one  of  their 
masters ;  and  this  left  Mrs.  Ashton  at  liberty  for  the 
hour.  Being  busy  with  some  papers,  she  sat  near  a 
window  which  looked  out  on  the  piazza  that  ran  across 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  presently  the  little  ones  came 
down  and  out  upon  this  piazza. 
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They  scattered  themselves  about,  chattering  and  laugh- 
ing ;  but  Mrs.  Ashton,  accustomed  to  their  merry  voices, 
did  not  pay  much  heed  to  them,  till  her  attention  was 
called  by  the  following  conversation. 

Belle  Powers  had  seated  herself  upon  a  settee  which 
stood  beneath  the  window,  quite  unconscious,  as  were 
all  the  children,  that  Mrs.  Ashton  was  so  near. 

*  Belle,'  said  Lily  Norris,  *  what  are  you  thinking  about, 
and  looking  so  sober  about  ] ' 

*  About  Mrs.  Ashton,'  answered  Belle. 

*  Oh,  pooh  ! '  said  Lily,  who  was  not  troubled  with  too 
great  an  amount  of  reverence  for  her  elders ;  *  I  don't 
think  she  is  much  to  think  about.  Put  her  out  of  your 
head,  Belle.  Idea  of  her  calling  me  a  gossip  the  other 
day!' 

*  I  can't,'  said  Belle,  solemnly.  '  Do  you  want  to  know 
what  I  was  thinking  about  her,  Lily,  and  you  other 
children  ? ' 

A  general  assent  was  given.  Belle's  opinions  being 
generally  considered  worth  knowing,  as  they  proved 
sometimes  funny,  and  sometimes  quite  wise. 

'  I  do  think,'  said  Belle,  with  much  emphasis,  *  that 
Mrs.  Ashton  is  just  about  the  Anti-Politest  person  I  ever 
saw.  Course  we  couldn't  tell  her  we  are  going  to  do 
it,  but  we'll  have  to  put  her  into  the  Society  of  Anti- 
Politers,  and  keep  her  there  too,  unless  she  improves  a 
good  deal.  And  I  don't  believe  she'll  do  that  unless  she 
has  a  good  lesson.' 

*  But  we  couldn't  give  such  a  very  old  person  as  Mrs. 
Ashton  a  good  lesson,  you  know,'  said  Fanny  Leroy ; 
*  she'd  think  we  were  too  saucy  for  anything.* 

*  Course  she  would,'  said  Belle ;  *  so  that  is  why  I  don't 
have  a  great  deal  of  hope  of  her.     I  expect  she's  too  old 
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to  improve,  and  I  don't  believe  anybody  would  dare  to 
teach  her  better.' 

*  But  what  did  Mrs.  Ashton  do  1 '  asked  Mabel  Walton, 
Belle's  cousin. 

*  Didn't  you  hear  how  she  spoke  to  us  this  morning  1 ' 
said  Belle  ;  *  and  that's  the  way  she  speaks  pretty  often. 
But  for  all,  I  believe  she  thinks  she's  a  pretty  ladyish 
kind  of  a  person,  don't  you  1 ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Lily ;  *  I  believe  she  thinks  herself  pretty 
great.  I  don't.  She's  so  solemn  and  sober,  and  she 
speaks  so  to  us  all  the  time.' 

*She  don't  take  after  her  daughter,'  said  Carrie 
Ransom.  *Miss  Ashton  speaks  so  gently  and  pleasant 
even  when  we  are  naughty.' 

'  Yes,  she  is  courteous,^  said  Dora  thoughtfully. 

*  Do  you  believe  Mrs.  Ashton  reads  her  Bible  1 '  asked 
Belle. 

*  Why,  yes,'  said  Gracie  Howard.  *  She's  grown  up ; 
and  besides,  don't  you  know  she  reads  a  chapter  to  us 
every  morning  1' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  Belle,  in  a  very  unsatisfied  tone ;  *  but 
I  mean  read  it  to  herself.  Every  grown-up  person  don't 
read  their  Bible.  Anyhow,  I  don't  believe  she's  read  it 
through, and  so  hasn't  found  out  it  says  "Be  courteous.'" 

'  My  papa  said  he'd  give  me  two  dollars  when  I'd  read 
the  New  Testament  through,'  said  Lily,  *  so  I'm  hurrying 
with  it.  This  morning,  while  I  was  being  dressed  and 
having  my  hair  curled,  I  despatched  Ephesians.' 

Belle  looked  rather  grave. 

'  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  hurry  through  the  Bible 
that  way,'  she  said. 

*  I  think  Mrs.  Ashton  knows  it  says  '  "Be  courteous," ' 
said  Dora. 
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'  Then  why  don't  she  mind  it  ] '  said  Belle.  *  I  suppose 
she's  pretty  pious,  or  means  to  be ;  don't  you  1 ' 

'  Mrs.  Ashton  would  think  we  were  very  naughty  to 
talk  this  way  about  her,'  said  Carrie.  *I  suppose  she 
thinks  she's  pretty  courteous.' 

*  She's  not,  if  being  courteous  means  not  to  hurt  people's 
feelings,'  said  Belle.  *  She's  all  the  time  doing  that.  Do 
you  think  it  was  like  a  Politer  to  say,  "  To  your  places, 
little  girls ;  to  your  places ; "  and  to  say  we  are  always 
in  the  way  1 ' 

*  No,'  said  Lily,  with  much  energy ;  *  and  if  she  was  not 
so  very  big  and  old,  I  would  say  that  was  not  so  very 
true  either.     We  are  not  always  in  her  way.' 

*No,'  said  Belle.  *And  she  could  just  as  well  say, 
"  Time  for  school,  little  girls ;  I  am  going  to  ring  the 
bell."  And  it  would  not  be  a  bit  more  trouble  for  her  to 
say  it  kindly,  and  then  she  would  be  behaving  the  Bible 
a  great  deal  better,  and  we  would  feel  as  if  we  liked  her 
a  great  deal  more.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Lily,  *  when  she  says,  "  Little  girls,  little 
girls,"  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  bear  her.'  Lily  gave  an 
exact  and  very  droll  imitation  of  Mrs.  Ashton's  voice. 
*  I  wonder  why  she  don't  be  as  pleasant  as  Miss  Ashton  ; 
and  I  wonder  why  Miss  Ashton  don't  teach  her  better, 
and  set  her  an  example.' 

'  Daughters  oughtn't  to  set  their  mothers  an  example,' 
said  Belle ;  *  that  wouldn't  be  respectful.  I  don't  believe 
Miss  Ashton  would  do  such  a  thing.  I  expect  she  is  a 
very  good  daughter.' 

*  She's  a  very  good  everything,'  said  Carrie,  *and  I 
love  her,  oh  !  ever  so  much.' 

*  Now  Mrs.  Ashton  just  shows  that  what  mother  says 
is  true,'  said  Dora.     *  She  told  me  that  we  ought  to  try 
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very  hard  to  gain  a  gentle  and  kind  way  of  speaking  and 
acting  while  we  are  little,  or  else  when  we  are  big  we 
will  find  it  very  hard ;  and  besides,  even  if  I  am  only 
nine  years  old,  I  find  out  by  my  own  self  how  hard  it  is 
to  grow  out  of  such  habits.  And  I  do  find  so  many 
things  are  not  courteous  that  I  never  thought  about  be- 
fore, and  that  it  seemed  to  me  never  mattered  at  all.* 

'  Well,'  said  Belle,  *  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  us  to  take  Mrs.  Ashton  for  our  bad  example.  No, 
not  bad  example,  that  is  not  just  what  I  mean.' 

'  You  mean  warning,  don't  you  ] '  said  Dora. 

*  Yes,  warning  ;  that  is  it.  Warning  not  to  grow  up 
to  hurt  children's  feelings  when  we  can  help  it,  and  even 
when  we  don't  mean  to.  For  papa  says,  Mrs.  Ashton  is 
a  very  good  lady,  and  that  is  only  her  way  of  speaking, 
to  be  so  very  solemn  and  severe,  and  to  make  us  feel  a 
little  afraid  of  her,  even  if  she  just  looks  at  us.' 

*I'm  not  a  little  afraid  of  .her,'  said  Carrie;  ^I'm  awfully 
afraid  of  her.     She  is  very  full  of  uncourtesies.' 

*But  sometimes  she  is  very  kind  and  good,'  said, Dora; 
*  and  when  she  does  speak  kindly,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  do 
almost  anything  for  her ;  but  then  the  next  minute  she 
speaks  so  sharp  and  stern,  that  I  would  like  never  to 
come  near  her  again.' 

'  Well,'  said  Belle,  with  a  sigh,  but  also  with  an  air 
which  told  that  she  was  about  to  deliver  herself  of  some 
uncommonly  fine  speech,  probably  borrowed  from  Maggie 
or  Bessie  Bradford,  as  it  proved  to  be, — *  well,  I  suppose 
we'll  have  to  stand  it,  children  ;  probably  she  can't  help 
it  now.  For  Maggie  Bradford  says,  "  As  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree  is  inclined ;"  which  is  a  very  smart  thing  to  say; 
and  she  told  me  it  meant,  if  you  don't  learn  to  do  right 
when  you  are  young,  there  is  no  hope  of  you  when  you 
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are  grown  up ;  and  I  suppose  poor  Mrs.  Ashton  is  so 
very  much  inclined  she  can't  help  it  now.* 

Belle's  sentiments  were  received  with  universal  appro- 
bation and  assent ;  and  Gracie  Howard  said  : 

'  The  other  day  I  said  Maggie  and  Bessie  never  did 
anything  that  was  rude,  and  hardly  ever  anything  that 
other  people  don't  like ;  and  that  everybody  said  they 
were  such  polite  little  ladies ;  and  papa  said  that  was 
not  only  because  they  were  well-mannered  and  ladylike, 
but  because  they  always  tried  to  remember  the  golden 
rule,  and  to  do  it  too.  He  said  that  was  the  way  to  be 
truly  polite  and  courteous.' 

^  Oh,  there  now  ! '  said  Lily  ;  '  there's  the  bell,  and 
we've  used  up  all  our  recess  talking  about  nothing  but 
Mrs.  Ashton.     It's  too  bad.' 

And  away  trooped  all  the  little  ones,  obedient  to  the 
peal,  leaving  all  silent  and  quiet  where  before  had  been 
the  murmur  of  their  happy,  earnest  voices. 

Mrs.  Ashton  had  had  her  *  good  lesson.' 

Had  she  not  1 

I  am  not  sure  what  you  may  think  about  it ;  but  I 
know  what  she  thought  and  felt. 

She  sat  there  till  the  hour  had  passed,  and  it  was  time 
for  her  to  return  to  her  class,  busy,  not  with  the  task 
before  her, — though  her  fingers  still  held  the  pen  from 
which  the  ink  had  long  since  dried,  and  her  eyes  were 
bent  upon  the  scattered  papers, — but  with  herself,  taking 
to  heart  the  *  lesson '  she  had  just  received. 

For  Belle  was  mistaken.  The  'twig'  had  not  been 
'  bent '  as  *  the  tree '  was  now  *  inclined,' — in  this  case,  at 
least. 

Mrs,  Ashton  had  long  been  conscious  that  a  certain 
sharpness  of  speech  and  manner,  and  an  irritation  at  the 
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merest  trifles,  was  gaining  upon  her.  She  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  poor  lady ;  and  not  the  least  of  it 
was  this  very  keeping  a  school,  which  was  tiresome  and 
troublesome  to  her, — not  only  because  it  told  of  a  great 
change  in  her  fortunes,  but  also  because  she  was  not 
blessed  with  that  love  for  the  young,  and  that  pleasure 
in  their  society,  which  gives  so  much  happiness  to  some 
people,  and  which  in  her  daughter's  case  made  all,  or 
nearly  all,  its  duties  light  and  pleasant.  It  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  she  was  not  interested  in  her  own 
scholars  and  those  of  her  daughter;  that  she  did  not 
love  them,  each  one,  and  do  her  very  best  for  their  im- 
provement and  comfort  while  under  her  care :  but  the 
task  was  irksome  to  her ;  it  was  no  *  labour  of  love  '  in 
which  her  heart  delighted,  and  she  knew  that  for  some 
time  past  it  had  made  her  irritable  and  apt  to  be  cap- 
tious. 

Still  she  had  not  been  aware  how  plainly  this  was 
perceived  and  felt  by  others,  or  how  much  they  suffered 
from  it ;  and  now,  as  she  sat  there,  long  after  the  echo 
of  those  innocent  young  voices  had  died  away,  she  re- 
called many  a  trifling  harshness  of  tone,  words,  or  looks 
which  were  not  needed,  and  certainly  were  not  *  cour- 
teous/ They  would  escape  her  almost  before  she  was 
aware,  especially  with  the  little  ones ;  and  then,  when 
conscience  whispered  a  reproach,  she  would  excuse  her- 
self for  them,  believing  that  the  children  had  not  noticed 
them,  and  certainly  were  not  troubled  by  them. 

And  now  she  had  learned  not  only  that  they  did  notice 
and  were  often  grieved  and  vexed  by  her  manner  and 
words,  but  that  she  was  really  driving  their  little  hearts 
away  from  her.  She  wanted  them  to  love  her.  True,  she 
did  not  care  to  have  them  hang  about  her,  and  half 
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smother  her  with  kisses  and  hugs  as  they  did  Miss 
Ashton;  but  she  wanted  their  respect  and  their  affection; 
and  was  she  losing  both  by  her  own  fault  ]  They  were 
willing  to  love  her,  it  seemed;  rather  thought  it  was 
their  duty ;  and  did  she  cause  them  to  feel  as  if  they 
could  not  bear  her  1 

Were  they  to  struggle  with  this  fault,  with  this  care- 
lessness for  the  feelings  of  others,  this  disregard  of  the 
golden  rule,  while  she  gave  way  to  it,  and  proved,  instead 
of  an  *  example,'  only  a  *  warning '  to  them  ? 

Was  she  to  give  cause  of  offence  to  '  one  of  these  little 
ones  *  whom  her  Master  and  theirs  had  made  His  special 
care,  and  who  had  given  them  for  a  time  into  her  hand 
to  be  trained  for  His  service  and  glory  1 

She  had  heard  from  her  daughter  of  the  two  opposing 
*  Societies'  of  the  *  Politers  and  Anti-Politers,'  and  had 
been  much  amused  thereby ;  but  now  she  was  absolutely 
considerably  mortified  to  find  that  she  was  considered 
worthy  only  to  be  classed  with  the  latter ;  and  that  they 
believed  there  was  '  no  hope'  that  she  would  improve 
sufficiently  ever  to  be  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
former. 

She  remembered  very  well  how  the  other  day,  when 
she  had  found  Lily  and  Carrie  in  the  cloak-room,  she  had 
said  to  them  with  some  sharpness,  *  What  are  you  gossip- 
ing here  for,  children  'i '  and  ordered  them  back  to  their 
class-room  without  waiting  to  hear  their  excuses.  She 
had  felt  sorry  the  next  moment,  when  she  saw  the  flushed 
and  vexed  faces  ynth  which  they  turned  from  her,  and 
caught  Lily's  muttered,  '  Don't  care,  am  not  a  gossip, 
now!' 

And  still  more  sorry  she  had  been  when  her  daughter 
told  her  that  the  two  little  girls  had  been  sent  by  her 
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into  the  cloak-room,  Lily  needing  some  assistance  to 
arrange  part  of  her  dress  which  was  out  of  order. 

She  had  imagined,  however,  that  the  children's  indig- 
nation would  pass  away  in  a  few  moments,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  would  be  quite  forgotten  in  a  very  little 
time  j  and  here,  although  more  than  two  weeks  had  gone 
by,  and  she  had  almost  forgotten  it  herself,  the  wound 
was  still  rankling  in  both  little  hearts,  and  was  now 
called  up  as  a  proof  that  she  was  *  full  of  uncourtesies,' — 
not  exactly  in  anger,  either,  but  with  a  sense  of  injustice 
and  pain  that  showed  that  tliis  trifling  occun'ence  had 
left  a  sting  not  easily  to  be  overcome. 

And  as  she  sat  thinking,  memory  called  up  many 
another  little  injustice  and  harsh,  quick  word,  not  only  to 
the  little  ones,  but  also  to  her  own  older  class  :  rebukes 
which  might  easily  have  been  spared,  or  given  in  a  gentler, 
kinder  way,  and  so  not  have  led  her  little  unconscious 
monitors  to  say  and  think  that  she  who  should  teach 
them  all  tender-loving  lessons,  was  herself  wanting  in 
that  Christian  courtesy  which  they  were  now  trying  so 
sincerely  to  practise. 

Yes,  truly  Mrs.  Ashton  had  had  her  lesson. 
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owned  numberless  dolls :  china  dolls  and  wax  dolls ; 
crying  dolls  and  talking  dolls;  dolls  with  hair  and 
dolls  without  hair;  English  dolls  and  French  dolls; 
dolls  of  all  sizes,  from  an  inch  long  to  Dora's  great 
beauty,  so  large  that  Addie  could  by  no  possibility 
hold  it  in  her  little  arms ;  but  to  the  latter,  not  one 
was  so  beautiful  as  old  Peggy,  whom  she  had  owned 
ever  since  she  was  a  very  little  baby.  Whether  she 
was  the  original  Peggy  might  be  doubted  by  those 
who  knew  how  often  she  had  been  made  over,  repainted 
and  re-dressed ;  but  to  Addie  she  was  the  same  dearest 
and  most  beautiful  of  dollsj  and  not  to  be  supplanted  by 
any  otlier,  however  expensive  or  elegant. 

Peggy  had  a  good  time  of  it,  if  petting  and  loving 
make  a  good  time.  She  slept  every  night  in  Addie's 
arms ;  was  decked  out  in  every  bead  and  bit  of  ribbon 
which  fell  in  the  way  of  her  little  mamma ;  was  sup- 
posed to  eat  all  that  Addie  eat ;  and  underwent  an 
amount  of  kissing  and  hugging  which  no  living  baby 
could  have  borne  without  complaint.  She  was  the  joy 
of  Addie's  life. 

I  said  she  slept  in  Addie's  arms ;  that  is,  she  generally 
did,  and  was  always  supposed  to  do  so ;  but  it  now  and 
then  happened  that  when  the  little  one  turned  and 
tossed  in  her  crib,  Peggy  would  fall  from  her  arms, 
and  perhaps  also  from  the  bed,  reposing  all  night  upon 
the  floor,  or  hanging  head  downwards  between  the  bars 
of  the  crib. 

If  Addie  discovered  her  in  either  of  these  predica- 
ments, she  was  always  greatly  distressed,  and  could  not 
lavish  enough  attention  upon  her  for  the  rest  of  that 
day. 

This  had  been  the  case  that  morning.     Waking  up. 
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Addie  missed  the  beloved  of  her  heart,  and  knowing 
by  experience  where  she  was  likely  to  be  found,  raised 
herseK  in  her  crib,  and  peeped  over  the  side. 

Sure  enough,  there  hung  Peggy,  suspended  by  one 
foot,  in  the  most  helpless  and  uncomfortable  of  attitudes  ; 
and  terrible  was  Addie*s  distress  at  the  sight,  all  the 
more  so  when  she  found  that  her  efforts  to  release  her 
darling  were  quite  fruitless.  Mother  came  to  her  aid  as 
soon  as  her  cries  had  awakened  her ;  but  Addie  looked 
upon  Peggy  as  a  much-injured  and  hardly-used  in- 
dividual, who  was  entitled  to  an  unusual  amount  of 
petting  and  tending  from  the  whole  family. 

Peggy  being  in  this  invalid  state  from  the  sad  accident 
of  the  morning,  was  also  supposed  to  be  fretful  of  temper, 
and  given  to  many  changeable  whims  and  fancies,  first 
begging  to  be  undressed  and  put  to  bed  because  she 
was  *too  sit,'  and  the  next  moment  requiring  to  be 
taken  up  and  dressed. 

Her  little  mamma  was  very  accommodating,  and  so  was 
her  Aunt  Gertie  ;  but  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  course 
of  these  various  dressings  and  undressings  a  string  be- 
came twisted  into  a  hard  knot,  which  was  beyond  Gertie's 
skill  to  undo. 

So  Addie  took  up  Peggy,  and  carried  her  to  Dora. 

'  Please,  Do',  fis  dis,'  said  the  lisping  tongue. 

*  Oh  !  take  it  to  Gertie, — she'll  do  it,'  said  Dora, 
unwilling  to  be  interrupted,  and  without  lifting  her 
eyes  from  the  book. 

*  I  can't.  Do','  said  Gertrude.  *  I  tried  and  tried,  but 
it  only  came  tighter  and  tighter.' 

Dora  looked  vexed,  took,  or  rather  snatched,  the  doll 
from  Addie's  hand,  still  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
page,  and  held  it  carelessly  for  a  moment  or  two,  while 
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she  read  on,  till  Addie,  standing  waiting  at  her  side, 
grew  impatient  at  the  delay. 

*  Peddy  too  tired  to  wait  so  Ion',*  she  pleaded. 

*  Pshaw !'  said  Dora;  4t's  such  an  interesting  place  to 
leave  off.     Bother  this  old  rag  thing  ! ' 

Addie  looked  as  she  felt, — extremely  hurt  at  the 
insult  to  her  darling;  but,  having  an  eye  to  the  dis- 
entanglement of  the  knot,  prudently  held  her  peace  till 
that  should  be  arranged. 

The  prospects  for  this  were  not  very  encouraging, 
however,  as  Dora  sat  reading  on,  her  fingers  idly  pull- 
ing and  fumbling  at  the  knot,  while  she  really  gave  it 
no  attention  till  she  came  to  the  end  of  her  chapter. 

By  that  time,  of  course,  the  knot  was  tighter  than  ever ; 
and  after  two  or  three  more  impatient  drags  at  it,  she 
exclaimed ; 

*  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  play  with  something  decent, 
and  not  always  be  bothering  people  to  dress  and  undress 
this  forlorn  old  dud,  Addie  !' 

This  was  too  much  for  Addie,  and,  severely  regarding 
her  sister  with  an  air  of  comic  displeasure,  she  took 
Peggy  from  the  ungentle  hands  which  were  treating 
her  with  so  little  care,  and  said  : 

*  Peddy  won't  tay  wis  oo.  Se  don*t  lite  oo.  Se  de- 
peased  wis  oo.     Se  say  oo're  naughty.' 

But  the  troublesome  knot  remained  as  secure  as  ever, 
and  scarcely  was  the  doll  within  her  own  hands  than 
Addie  repented  that  she  had  not  withheld  Peggy's  opinion 
for  a  few  moments  longer.  Her  regrets  on  this  head  were 
so  poignant,  that  she  commenced  a  doleful  cry,  which  her 
mother  put  a  stop  to  by  saying  ; 

*  Come  here,  Addie ;  mother  will  put  by  her  writing 
for  a  moment,  and  fix  it  for  you.' 
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Dora  had  turned  to  her  book  again ;  but  her  mother's 
words  and  tone  roused  her  attention,  and  brought  a  flush 
of  shame  to  her  face  as  she  remembered  how  she  had 
again  forgotten  her  motto  and  her  mother's  words,  that 
a  favour  ungraciously  or  carelessly  bestowed  ceases  to  be 
a  kindness. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  so  much  was  she  taken 
up  with  her  story ;  and  she  hardly  gave  herself  time  for  a 
feeling  of  sorrow  as  the  thought  passed  through  her  mind. 

*  There's  another  black  bead,  I  suppose,  for  I  was  not 
"  courteous  "  to  Addie.' 

Dora  was  honest  with  her  own  heart,  and  she  did 
not  attempt  to  excuse  herself  when  she  knew  she  had 
been  wrong,  nor  to  say,  as  some  children  might  have 
done,  *  I  needn't  be  so  particular  with  a  baby  like 
Addie ;  there  is  no  use  in  being  so  very  polite  to  her.' 
No;  she  knew  she  had  hurt  Addie's  feelings, — hurt 
them  in  the  tenderest  spot,  and  that  almost  wilfully ;  for 
the  whole  family  knew  that  Peggy  was  a  sensitive  point 
with  the  little  one.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  unkind, 
and — she  had  to  acknowledge  it — selfish,  in  being  un- 
willing to  put  by  her  own  amusement  for  a  moment,  to 
help  her  sisters  out  of  a  difl&culty,  when,  too,  her  mother 
was  occupied  with  some  important  writing,  which  it  was 
not  convenient  to  have  interrupted.  However,  she  had 
soon  forgotten  all  this  again,  and  had  no  thought  for 
anything  but  her  story. 

But  the  new  book,  or  rather  the  forgetfulness  into 
which  Dora  allowed  it  to  lead  her,  was  to  bring  fresh 
trouble  upon  her. 

By  and  by  the  two  younger  children  went  away  into 
the  nursery,  leaving  Dora  and  her  mother  still  busy,  the 
one  with  her  book,  the  other  with  her  writing. 
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Presently  Mrs.  Johnson  looked  up,  and  said  : 

*  Dora,  will  you  bring  me  a  small  bottle  of  ink  which 
you  will  find  upon  the  shelf  of  the  closet  in  your  father's 
dressing-room  V 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  answered  Dora,  willingly  enough,  and 
rising,  but  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  page.  So  she 
walked  into  the  dressing-room  very  slowly,  and,  reading 
as  she  went,  opened  the  closet  door,  and  then  stood  a 
moment,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  she  was  keeping  her 
mother  waiting,  before  she  raised  her  eyes  to  look  for 
the  ink-bottle.  She  took  it  down,  and  went  back  to  her 
mother  in  the  same  manner. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  watching  her,  but  Dora  was  quite 
unconscious  of  her  mother's  look,  thoughts  and  eyes  both 
being  otherwise  taken  up,  till,  catching  her  foot  in  the 
rug,  she  stumbled,  and  with  difficulty  recovei'ed  her 
footing,  saving  herself  only  by  letting  go  her  hold  of  the 
bottle. 

It  broke  short  off  at  the  neck,  the  ink  running  out 
over  the  rug  in  a  pool  which  spread  wider  and  wider,  as 
the  horrified  Dora,  now  thoroughly  roused,  looked  down 
at  the  mischief  she  had  done. 

Mrs.  Johnson  sprang  up,  and  hastily  rang  the  bell, 
then  set  about  repairing  the  damage  as  far  as  she  could 
till  assistance  came;  while  Dora  stood  by,  too  much 
aghast  to  think  of  offering  what  aid  she  could. 

She  did  not  say  a  word,  nor  did  her  mother  speak 
to  her  till  the  servants  had  carried  away  the  ruined  rug 
and  wiped  up  the  ink  which  had  spread  itself  over  the 
hearth. 

Then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  out : 

*  Oh,  mother,  I  am  so  sorry  !  I  don't  see  how  I  ever 
came  to  do  it ! ' 
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*  Don't  you,  Dora  1 '  said  her  mother ;  *  do  you  not  see 
how  it  came  about  1  * 

*  Why,  yes,'  stammered  Dora,  *  I  do  too,  mother.  It 
was  because  I  was  reading  as  I  walked,  and  did  not  see 
very  well  where  I  .was  going,  I  suppose.' 

*Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson  gravely.  *I  think  you 
were  breaking  through  two  rules :  one  that  I  have 
given  you,  that  you  should  never  read  while  you  are 
walking;  and  the  other — ^what  other  were  you  forgetting, 
Dorar 

*I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  mother,'  answered  Dora 
wonderingly.  *  I  forgot  what  you  said  about  reading 
when  I  was  walking ;  but  what  else  did  I  do  ]' 

*  Think  a  moment,  Dora.' 

*You  don't  mean  I've  been  breaking  my  new  motto 
again,  do  you,  mother*?' 

*  Most  certainly  I  do.' 

*  Dear  me  ! '  said  Dora  pettishly ;  *  it  seems  to  me  I 
can't  breathe  but  I'm  doing  43omething  that  is  not  cour- 
teous. I  was  disobedient,  I  know,  mother.  I  didn't 
mean  to  be,  for  I  was  so  interested  in  my  book,  I  did 
really  and  truly  forget  all  about  it ;  but  I  can't  see  what 
was  not  courteous.' 

*  Dora,'  said  her  mother,  *  when  a  little  girl's  mother 
asks  a  small  favour  of  her,  do  you  think  it  polite  and 
respectful  for  that  little  girl  to  go  slowly  and, — I  will 
not  say  reluctantly,  for  I  do  not  believe  you  were  really 
unwilling  to  wait  upon  me,  though  a  stranger  might 
have  thought  so, — but  with  her  attention  so  taken  up 
with  her  own  amusement  that  she  will  pay  no  heed  to 
the  errand  on  which  she  is  sent,  and  is  quite  uncon- 
scious or  heedless  that  she  is  keeping  her  mother  waiting? 
Passing  over  the  disobedience  to  my  orders,  my  daughter, 
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do  you  think  you  were  acting  courteously  towards  your 
mother  1 ' 

Dora  hung  her  head,  and  the  tears  came  faster  than 
before. 

*  We  will  say  no  more  about  it  now/  continued  her 
mother,  drawing  her  towards  her  and  kissing  her,  *  for  I 
think  you  will  remember  this  lesson  without  further 
words  from  me.' 

*I  should  think  I  might,  mother,'  answered  Dora 
ruefully;  *your  pretty  new  rug  all  spoiled,  and  your 
writing  interrupted  so,  and  all !  I  should  think  I  ought 
to ;  and  you  are  just  a  great  deal  too  good  not  to  scold 
me  ever  so  hard.' 

*  Scolding  is  not  courteous  when  it  is  unnecessary,' 
said  Mrs.  Johnson,  smiling  and  gently  smoothing  Dora's 
tear-stained  cheek.  *  Where  would  be  the  good  of  scold- 
ing you,  when  you  already  see  and  repent  of  your  fault  1 
Would  it  make  you  more  sorry,  make  me  feel  better,  or 
take  the  stains  from  my  rug  ?  I  do  not  think  you  are 
likely  to  offend  in  this  way  again.' 

*  No,'  said  Dora ;  *  if  I  haven't  learned  a  good  lesson 
by  this,  I  should  think  there  was  no  hope  of  me.  I 
believe  there  isn't  much,  any  way,'  she  continued  despair- 
ingly. *  I  think  I'd  better  give  up  trying  to  be  courteous. 
I  never  think  until  it  is  too  late,  and  there's  two  black 
beads  for  to-day  already.  I  should  think  I'd  better  put 
in  about  a  thousand  for  this  la^t  thing.' 

And  Dora's  voice  was  rather  pettish  as  she  said  the 
last  words. 

*Now  you  are  foolish,  and  not  like  my  own  brave, 
persevering  Dora,*  said  her  mother  cheerfully.  *  You 
will  forget  that  this  is  your  great  fault,  my  daughter,  and 
one  so  long  indulged  that  it  is  hard  to  break  yourself  off 
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it :  this  want  of  thought  for  the  little  everyday  kindnesses 
and  courtesies  of  life,  this  carelessness  and  roughness  of 
speech  and  manner,  which  often  hurt  and  vex  those  about 
you  quite  as  much  as  some  deliberate  unkindness  would 
do.  But  do  not  be  discouraged,  dear;  for  your  very 
distress  over  your  failures  and  forgetfulness  makes  me 
feel  that  you  are  in  earnest,  and  that  with  constant  watch- 
fulness you  will  soon  learn  to  keep  in  mind  and  practise 
the  new  and  lovely  grace  of  courtesy.' 

JFas  Dora  in  earnest,  do  you  think  ] 

Truly  her  mother  had  reason  to  think  so,  when  she 
saw  the  little  girl  go  and  take  up  the  book  which  had 
twice  been  the  innocent  means  of  causing  her  to  forget 
her  resolution,  and  put  it  away  without  another  glance 
at  its  pages. 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  nothing,  but  she  knew  that  Dora 
was  punishing  herself,  and  putting  away  for  a  time  the 
pleasure  which  had  led  her  into  temptation,  and  she 
might  truly  believe  that  it  was  a  sign  of  good. 

It  was  so  j  and  as  Dora  laid  by  the  book,  she  said  to 
herself : 

*I  will  not  look  at  it  again  till  to-morrow,  even  if  I  do 
leave  Lucy  in  such  an  interesting  place ;  and  I'll  go  and 
play  with  the  children,  and  make  up  with  them  for  my 
hateful  ness ;  for  if  I  make  myself  feel  these  things,  I 
think  it  will  help  me  to  remember  better.' 
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X. 

FAIHILY  JARS  AND  FAMILY  COURTESIES. 

*  It  is  gymnasium  night/  said  Alfred,  as  they  rose  from 
the  dinner-table  a  day  or  two  after  this. 

*  That  is  good/  said  Meta ;  *  then  we'll  have  a  nice, 
quiet  evening.  I'm  always  thankful  when  it  is  gym- 
nasium night.' 

To  which  speech,  expressive  of  so  much  delight  in 
their  society,  Alfred  made  answer : 

*  You  needn't  be  afraid  we'd  ever  stay  at  home  for  your 
company ; '  and  Charley,  quick  of  temper,  as  ready  to 
give  as  to  take  offence,  and  always  contriving  to  go  a  little 
farther  than  the  person  who  provoked  him,  purposely 
thrust  his  foot  in  Meta's  way  and  nearly  tripped  her  up. 

Meta  swept  disdainfully  by,  deigning  no  notice  either 
to  Alfred's  speech  or  Charley's  rudeness,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room,  while  the  boys  rushed  to  the  hall  closet 
for  their  hats  and  coats. 

Dora  stood  leaning  against  the  casing  of  the  drawing- 
room  door,  looking  at  her  brothers  with  a  thoughtful 
and  rather  sorrowful  air. 

*  What  are  you  mooning  about.  Do'  ? '  asked  Charley, 
good-humoured  again  the  moment  he  had  taken  his  little 
revenge. 

*  I   know,'   said  Alfred,   before    Dora    could  speak ; 

*  she's  thinking  we're  horridly  discourteous.     Aren't  you, 
Do'  1    But  I'm  sure  Meta  began  it.     Suppose  she  don't 
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want  us,  she  needn't  be  always  thrusting  it  down  our 
throats.' 

*  Speak  your  mind,  Do','  said  Charley ;  *  guess  we  can 
bear  it.' 

*  I  don't  think  I've  any  right  to  speak  my  mind,'  said 
Dora,  with  unusual  gentleness  ;  *  not  till  I  leam  to  keep 
my  motto  better  myself.  I  haven't  kept  it  to-day,  so  I 
needn't  talk  about  any  one  else.' 

Charley  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then,  as  he  would 
have  phrased  it  himself,  *  pitched  into  her,'  caught  her 
about  the  neck  and  gave  her  cheek  a  sounding  kiss, 
saying : 

*  You're  just  the  honestest  little  brick  that  ever  lived, 
Do',  that  you  are.' 

'Now  I  tell  you,  Al,'  he  said,  when  he  had  shut 
the  door  with  a  tremendous  bang  behind  himself  and 
Alfred,  *  with  all  her  blunt  ways,  Dora  is  more  up  to 
the  mark  than  Meta,  with  her  fine  airs  and  uppishness.' 
-  *  I'm  glad,'  said  Dora  to  herself,  as  she  turned  into  the 
room  after  her  sister, — *  I'm  glad  I  did  not  say,  "  I  am 
too,"  when  Meta  said  she  was  thankful  when  it  was 
gymnasium  night.  I  felt  like  saying  it  for  a  moment, 
because  1  want  to  read  Scuxelford,  and  the  boys  never 
will  let  me  alone  when  I  am  reading.  But  I  thought 
they  wouldn't  like  it,  and  so  I  didn't ;  and  now  I  am 
glad.  They  do  plague  Meta  dreadfully;  but  then  she 
says  such  things  to  them,  and  is  so  scornful  to  them,  and 
that  makes  them  worse,  I  see  it  does.  So  I'll  try  not 
to ;  and  then  if  I  am  courteous  to  them,  may  be  that 
will  make  them  more  courteous  to  all  of  us.' 

Dora  was  really  glad  of  the  quiet  evening,  for  the 
boys  were  rough  and  teasing, — no  one  could  deny  that ; 
and  she  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  return  to  her 
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new  book  since  the  day  she  had  put  it  away  after  her 
mishap  with  the  bottle  of  ink. 

She  took  up  the  book  and  seated  herself  comfortably 
near  the  reading-lamp,  and  beside  her  father,  who  was 
reading  his  evening  paper.  Mother  was  showing  a 
picture-book  to  little  Addie,  Meta  at  the  piano,  Gertrude 
standing  by  the  table  with  her  *  Mansion  of  Happiness.' 

Apparently  she  felt  herself  to  be  a  long  way  from  that 
abode,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  sigh  she  gave  as  she 
saw  Dora  open  her  book.  She  had  been  waiting  to  ask 
her  sister  to  play  with  her ;  but  she  saw  Dora  had  other 
intentions,  and,  fearful  of  an  impatient   *  Pshaw !  *  or 

*  Oh,  bother ! '  had  not  courage  to  make  her  request. 
Gertie  was  a  sensitive  little  soul,  and  would  resign 
herself  to  almost  any  disappointment  sooner  than  have 
her  feelings  wounded  by  a  cross  or  slighting  word. 

*  Aren't  you  going  to  play,  Gertie  1 '  said  Dora,  as  she 
saw  her  little  sister  putting  away  the  game. 

*  No,  I  believe  not,'  answered  Gertrude ;  '  it  is  so 
stupid  playing  all  by  myself.' 

Dora  hesitated,  drew  a  long  breath  as  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  the  sacrifice,  and  then,  unconscious  that  her 
father's  eye  was  watching  her  over  the  top  of  his  paper, 
said  cheerfully  and  pleasantly  : 

*  Don't  put  it  away,  dear.     I'll  play  with  you.' 
To  see  the  way  Gertie's  face  brightened  ! 

*  Are  you  sure  you  don't  mind,  Dody  1 '  she  asked 
wistfully,  as  she  brought  the  game  back  to  the  table. 

*  You  were  going  to  read  your  new  book,  and  I'm  afraid 
you  would  liever  not  play.' 

*  I'd  liever  wait  to  read  till  you've  gone  to  bed,  and 
play  with  you  now,'  answered  Dora,  without  a  sound  of 
unwillingness  in  her  voice. 
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And  was  she  not  fully  repaid  by  her  little  sister's 
pleasure,  and  by  the  coaxing,  grateful  way  in  which 
Gertie  put  both  arms  about  her  neck,  and  kissed  her 
cheek,  saying  : 

*  You're  so  good,  Dody.'  Then,  as  she  turned  counters 
and  teetotums  from  the  box,  she  added,  *  Does  trying  to 
be  courteous  make  people  kinder,  Do'  1 ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Dora  ;  *  may  he  so.  Anyhow,  I 
believe  it  makes  you  feel  kinder.' 

*  I  know  I  think  you're  growing  kinder  every  day 
since  you've  been  trying  to  keep  your  new  motto.  You 
hardly  ever  say  things  to  me  in  these  days  like  you 
used  to  say  to  me  before  you  began  to  be  courteous,' 
said  Gertie,  as  if  the  days  when  Dora  used  to  say 
sharp,  curt  things  were  far  back  in  the  past,  and  quite 
d<me  with.  *I  always  did  love  you  ever  so  much, 
you  know,  Dody,  but  now  I  love  joxi  a  great  deal 
more.' 

The  game  came  happily  to  an  end,  and  Gertrude  went 
off  contentedly  to  bed,  Dora  turning  once  more  to  her 
book  with  a  feeling  of  far  greater  satisfaction  than  she 
could  have  had  if  she  had  not  first  given  her  little  sister 
her  pleasure. 

'Meta,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  very  fond  of 
music,  and  took  much  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  eldest 
daughter's  playing,  *what  was  that  piece  I  heard  you 
practising  this  morning  1 ' 

Meta  named  the  piece,  adding,  *  I  took  my  last  lesson 
on  it  to-day,  father,  and  know  it  well  enough  to  play  it 
for  you  now,  if  you  choose.' 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  would  like  to  hear  it ;  and  Meta, 
saying  she  had  left  it  up-stairs  when  she  came  in  from 
her  music  lesson,  rose  from  the  piano.  , 
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*  Send  for  it,  Meta,'  said  her  mother.  '  You  go  up 
and  down  too  much  on  that  sprained  ankle.' 

*But  I  do  not  quite  know  where  I  left  it,  mother,' 
said  Meta ;  *  and  I  don't  like  to  have  the  servants  turn 
over  my  things.' 

*  I'll  go  for  it,'  said  Dora,  whose  attention  was  taken 
off  from  her  story  for  a  moment. 

She  had  a  little  hunt  for  the  music,  as  people  were  apt 
to  do  when  they  undertook  to  find  anything  for  Meta ; 
and  before  she  was  on  her  way  down-stairs  again,  a 
furious  pull  at  the  front-door  bell, — a  family  pull, — a 
scuffle  and  skurry  through  the  hall,  told  that  the  noisy' 
boys  had  returned.  At  a  most  unwonted  hour,  too !  On 
gj^mnasium  nights,  Dora  generally  was  awakened  from 
her  first  sleep  by  the  racket  made  by  the  inconsiderate 
fellows,  as  they  scrambled  and  skurried  up  to  their  room 
at  a  later  hour  than  on  other  evenings. 

*  I  wonder  what  they  came  back  so  early  for ! '  she 
said.  *  But  father  won't  let  them  make  any  noise  while 
Meta  is  playing, — that  is  a  good  thing ; '  and  with  the 
music  in  her  hand  she  ran  lightly  down-stairs. 

The  boys  were  occupied  quietly  enough  ;  for,  as  Dora 
had  supposed,  their  father  had  forbidden  any  noise  while 
Meta  was  playing ;  but,  to  her  dismay  and  annoyance, 
Charley  had  taken  up  her  open  book  and  seemed  to  be 
deep  in  it. 

*  Now  just  you ' — ^began  Dora,  then  checked  herself, — 
*give  me  my  book,'  were  the  words  she  would  have 
uttered ;  but  with  a  little  struggle  she  went  to  Alfred, 
who  had  put  himself  into  one  of  his  usual  ungainly 
positions  upon  the  sofa,  and  softly  asked  him  why  he  and 
Charley  were  home  so  much  earlier  than  usual. 

*  Old  Father  Preston  got  a  telegram  his  son  was  dying, 
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SO  he  packed  us  all  off  and  shut  up  shop  in  a  hurry/ 
answered  Alfred,  with  a  loud  yawn. 

*  Be  quiet,  sir ! '  thundered  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  not 
a  patient  man,  and  was  displeased  at  this  unmannerly 
variation  to  the  music. 

*  Should  think  a  fellow  could  yawn,'  muttered  Alfred, 
not  loud  enough  to  reach  his  father's  ear,  but  so  that 
Dora  heard  him. 

'  But  it  was  rude,  Al,'  whispered  Dora.  *  You  know 
father  can't  bear  any  noise  when  Meta  is  playing,  and 
you  yawned  so  loud.' 

*  Seems  to  me  you're  gi'owing  about  as  quick  as  Meta 
to  spy  out  what  is  rude,'  answered  her  brother  in  the 
same  tone.  *  Being  so  wonderfully  polite  yourself,  makes 
you  sharp  about  other  people.     Don't  you  bore  me.' 

Alfred's  own  ill-humour  at  the  well-deserved  reproof 
he  had  received  made  him  take  a  different  view  of  things 
from  that  he  had  done  an  hour  since.  Nevertheless  he 
was  ashamed  of  himself,  and  all  the  more  so,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  retort  he  expected  from  Dora,  she  turned 
quietly  away  without  a  word. 

'  There,  now !  I  wish  I  hadn't  said  that,'  he  said  to 
himself ;  '  it's  a  shame  to  put  her  out  if  she's  really  try- 
ing, as  I  believe- she  is.  But  how  is  a  fellow  to  think  all 
the  time  when  he's  used  to  it  ?  A  while  ago  she'd  have 
snapped  me  up  as  short  as  you  please ;  but  to-night  she's 
as  meek  as  Moses.  What  is  she  looking  at  1  My !  but 
she  is  going  it,  though.  There's  Charley  taken  her  book, 
I  do  believe,  and  she's  never  said  a  word  to  him,  or  made 
him  give  it  up.  Whew !  that  is  the  courteous  dodge, 
though  ! ' 

In  the  half-remorseful  feeling  which  he  felt  for  having 
snubbed  Dora  when  she  had  spoken  so  kindly  to  him,  he 
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would  have  liked  to  make  amends  by  calling  Charley  to 
account,  and  telHng  him  to  give  up  the  book,  but  he 
did  not  dare  to  call  down  another  reprimand  upon  him- 
self by  speaking  aloud ;  and  as  Meta  finished  the  piece 
she  was  playing,  and  took  up  the  one  Dora  had  brought, 
Charley  himself  looked  up  at  Dora  as  she  stood  by  the 
piano.  Perhaps  he  had  felt  the  wistful  eyes  which  were 
regarding  him.  Poor  Dora !  her  bedtime  was  drawing 
near,  and  that  was  such  an  interesting  chapter,  and  she 
wanted  so  much  to  finish  it  before  the  clock  struck,  and 
sent  her  away. 

But  now  Charley  spoke  as  if  suddenly  recalled  to  him- 
self: 

*  Oh !  I  say,  Do',  this  is  your  book,  isn't  it  1  Here, 
take  it.  I  just  took  it  up  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and 
didn't  mean  to  keep  it  from  you ;  but  I  saw  this  one 
with  a  lot  of  fellows  in,  and  one  blindfolded,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  see  what  it  all  meant,  and  forgot.  It's  a  jolly 
book  ;  let's  have  the  next  reading,  may  1 1 ' 

He  gave  her  the  book  and  her  chair  once  more ;  and 
then  bending  near  her,  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

'  Look  here,  Do',  I  did  mean  not  to — not  to — ^well, 
not  to  do  those  things  so  much,  you  know,  taking  your 
books  and  your  chair  and  those  things.'  Charley  could 
not  bring  himself  to  say  that  he  meant  to  be  more  cour- 
teous. *  I  really  didn't  take  the  book  to  plague  you,  or 
to  be  selfish,  now ;  but  I  saw  that  picture,  and  wanted 
to  find  out  about  it  before  you  came  back,  and  I  was  so 
interested  I  forgot.     Tliat's  the  how.' 

*  Oh  !  no  matter,'  said  Dora  ;  and  she  really  felt  that 
it  did  not  matter,  and  even  that  she  was  almost  glad  it 
had  happened.  For  after  jdl  she  would  have  time  to  finish 
her  chapter ;  and  her  forbearance  had  made  both  Charley 
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and  herself  feel  much  more  kindly  towards  one  another 
than  they  would  have  done  had  she  asked  him  ever  so 
politely  to  give  up  her  book. 

It  had  been  hard,  too.  Let  us  give  her  all  the  credit 
she  deserved  ;  for  Charley  was  guilty  very  often  of  this 
small  but  too  common  act  of  discourtesy.  So  surely  as 
he  saw  a  book  lying  open  where  the  reader  might  have 
left  it  for  a  moment,  he  would  take  it  up  and  peep  into 
it, — ^for  he  too  was  fond  of  a  story, — and  if  he  found  it 
interesting,  and  had  a  leisure  afternoon  or  evening,  the 
rights  and  convenience  of  the  owner  were  quite  forgotten 
or  disregarded,  and  unless  some  more  attractive  means 
of  amusement  offered  itself,  there  was  small  chance  that 
the  book  would  escape  his  grasp  till  he  had  finished  it, 
or  was  forced  to  give  it  up.  Every  now  and  then  this 
would  lead  to  a  dispute  ;  and  Dora  had  been  mindful  of 
it  when  she  did  not  insist  upon  her  rights,  and  require 
him  to  give  up  the  book. 

There  was  more  than  ordinary  tendeniess  in  Mrs. 
Johnson^s  good-night  kiss  to  Dora  that  evening ;  and 
her  father,  too,  drew  her  head  down  to  him,  and  said, 
*  Good-night,  my  dear  little  daughter,'  in  a  manner 
rather  unusual  with  him,  for  he  was  not  much  given  to 
caressing  or  petting  his  children,  unless  it  were  baby 
Addie. 

Dora  rather  wondered  at  these  things  to-night.  She 
did  not  know  that  her  little  acts  of  forbearance  and  self- 
denial,  her  little  *  courtesies,'  had  been  seen  and  appreci- 
ated by  her  parents.  And  had  she  guessed  it,  she  would 
have  called  them  *  trifles,'  as  she  too  often  did  the  dis- 
courtesies into  which  she  was  apt  to  fall. 

Ah !  but  Dora,  it  is  the  trifles  that  make  the  sunshine, 
as  they  bring  the  clouds, 
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*  Let's  go  to  bed  too,  Charley/  said  Alfred,  a  moment 
or  two  after  Dora  had  left  the  room. 

Charley  refused,  being  once  more  deep  in  Dora's  book, 
which  she  had  left  for  him. 

*  I'm  going,  anyhow,'  said  Alfred.  *  I  hope  old  Preston 
will  be  back  before  next  gymnasium  night.  It's  awfully 
stupid  at  home.' 

*  Complimentary,'  dryly  remarked  Meta. 

*Just  as  complimentary  as  your  saying  you're  glad 
when  it  is  gymnasium  night,'  retorted  Alfred. 

And  Meta,  conscious  that  she  had  indeed  thrown  the 
first  stone,  was  silenced. 

*  I  think  none  of  us  are  paying  much  heed  to  mother's 
admonitions  of  a  few  evenings  since,  unless  it  is  my  little 
Dora,'  said  Mr^  Johnson. 

'  Being  courteous,  do  you  mean,  father  1 '  asked  Meta, 
who  felt  rather  guilty  on  that  point  just  then. 

*  Yes,'  said  her  father. 

*  Dora  keeps  it  in  mind  all  the  time,  I  believe,'  said 
Meta. 

*  She  tries  to,  I  think,'  said  her  mother,  *  which  is  the 
reason  she  is  improving  more  than  any  one  of  her  sisters 
or  brothers,  although  she  is  naturally  more  blunt  and 
heedless  of  speech  than  the  rest  of  you.' 

And  Dora  in  her  own  little  room,  standing  before  the 
two  vases  and  the  box  of  mingled  black  and  white  beads, 
was  looking  back  over  the  day  and  evening.  As  we 
know,  she  was  more  ready  to  take  blame  than  credit  to 
herself ;  but  to-night  she  could  not  remember  one  single 
word  or  act  which  called  for  a  black  bead. 

*  I  think  I  may  put  in  a  white  bead  for  playing  "  Man- 
sion of  Happiness"  with  Gertie,'  she  said  to  herself;  *and 
I  think  I  may  have  another  for  not  making  Charley  give 
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up  my  book.  Those  were  both  pretty  hard,  and  deserve 
white  beads.  There  they  go  !  And  then, — ^well,  it  was  a 
very  little  thing,  but  mother  said  if  the  thought  of  my 
motto  kept  me  from  saying  or  doing  what  others  would 
not  like,  even  if  it  seemed  only  a  trifle,  that  was  some- 
thing gained, — I  stopped  myself  when  I  was  going  to  say 
I  was  glad  too  when  it  was  gymnasium  night ;  and  that 
would  have  been  disagreeable,  and  made  the  boys  more 
mad  than  ever.  Yes,  it  was  trying  to  be  courteous,  and 
I  may  have  a  third  white  one.  Three  whites  and  not  a 
single  black  for  to-day  !  That  is  better  than  I  have  done 
any  day  before.  I  do  hope  and  believe  I  am  improving.' 
And  with  a  happy  consciousness  of  *  deeds  well  done,' 
and  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  she  had  been  helped 
to  persevere  and  keep  her  motto  in  mind,  Dora  laid  her 
head  on  her  pillow  that  night.     • 
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As  Miss  Ashton  had  foreseen,  the  extra  ceremoniousness 
soon  wore  away  from  the  manners  of  her  little  scholars, 
and  they  returned  to  their  former  free  and  easy  way  with 
one  another ;  but  the  good  effect  of  their  new  resolution 
remained,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  their  daily  behaviour 
both  in  school  and  out. 

The  two  opposing  societies  of  the  Politers  and  Anti- 
Politers  also  proved  of  great  service  ;  but  it  was  becom- 
ing a  rare  thing  now  for  the  cry  to  be  raised  of  *  Anti- 
Politer  !  Anti-Politer ! ' 

For  if,  through  carelessness  or  a  little  temper,  some 
child  found  herself  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter,  she  felt 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  it,  and  anxious  to  be  restored  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  good  opinion  of  her  schoolmates, 
and  to  the  honourable  body  of  *  Politers.* 

The  older  girls,  too,  though  they  treated  the  whole  affair 
of  the  two  societies  as  a  joke,  did  not  care  to  be  classed 
among  the  *  Anti-Politers  ;'  and  so  they  also  took  heed  to 
their  words  and  ways,  and  grew  more  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate, not  only  to  the  little  ones,  but  among  themselves. 

*  Isn't  it  nice  V  said  Belle  Powers  one  day ;  *  we're  all 
growing  so  very  polite  and  kind,  we  hardly  ever  have 
an  Anti-Politer.  I  think  that  was  the  best  rule  we  ever 
made.  Our  feelings  don't  be  hurt  now,  hardly  ever,  and 
I  think  we  are  a  great,  great  deal  happier.' 
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'  Yes,'  said  Lily  Norris ;  *  the  society  of  Anti-Politers 
is  almost  always  only  made  up  of  Mrs.  Ashton  now.  She 
stays  put  there,  and  I  suppose  she  always  will.' 

*  Oh  no ! '  said  Belle ;  '  we'll  have  to  take  her  out, 
for  she's  growing  as  niee  aitd  "  courteous  "  as  anything. 
She  don't  speak  that  very  severe  way  any  more,  nor 
look  so  strict  at  us ;  do  you  think  she  does  1 ' 

*  Well,  no,  I  believe  she  doesn't,'  said  Lily  thought- 
fully, as  if  weighing  Mrs.  Ashton's  new  claims  to  be 
considered  a  *  Politer.'  '  But  what's  the  good  of  bother- 
ing ourselves  about  her  I  What  diflference  does  it 
make  ] ' 

*  We  must  be  just  to  her,'  said  Belle  solemnly ;  *  and 
if  we  put  her  in  the  Anti-Politers  when  she  was  horrid, 
we  ought  to  take  her  out  when  she  is  nice.  She  is  im- 
proving very  much.' 

*  So  she  is,'  said  Nellie  Ransom ;  *  I've  noticed  it.' 
*And  I,'  *And  I,'  said  two  or  three  more  assenting 

voices. 

*  Yes,  she  must  be,'  said  Lily;  *for  you  know  yester- 
day, when  the  stair-rod  was  out,  and  Dora  and  I  slipped 
on  the  loose  carpet  and  nearly  tumbled  down,  she  came 
to  the  door,  and  instead  of  saying  quite  crossly,  "  Not  so 
much  noise,  children,"  like  she  used  to  do,  even  if  we 
just  made  the  tiniest  scrap  of  noise  on  the  stairs,  and 
making  us  feel  as  if  we'd  done  something  awful  when  we 
hadn't,  she  said  quite  kindly,  "  Have  you  hurt  yourselves, 
my  dears  1 "  And  she  said  "  my  dears  "  quite  as  if  she 
did  think  we  were  her  dears  too,  and  not  that  kind  of  a 
way  some  people  say  it,  and  make  you  feel  as  if  you'd  a 
great  deal  rather  there  wasn't  any  dear  about  it.' 

*  I  think  I'd  like  to  show  her  we  think  she  is  nicer 
than  she  used  to  be,'  said  little  Belle ;  *  but  then,  you  see, 
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there's  no  chance.     She'd  think  we  had  no  business  to 
think  she  wasn't  quite  good  and  kind  all  the  time.' 

*  If  she  was  little  like  us,  we  could  tell  her,'  said  Carrie ; 
*  but  being  old,  we  can't.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Belle ;  *  and  there's  the  unpleasantness  of 
being  grown  up.  I  wish  I  need  never  grow  up,  but 
always  be  papa's  little  girl.' 

*  Maggie  Bradford  says  the  only  good  of  being  gi'own 
up  is  that  you  can  sit  up  just  as  late  as  you  choose,'  said 
Lily ;  *  and  I  believe  it  is.  It  must  be  a  great  bother  to 
be  grown  up  and  never  have  any  fun.  But  we  have  to 
do  it  all  the  same ;'  and  Lily,  who  found  a  large  share  of 
amusement  in  mischievous  pranks  which  would  indeed 
have  scarcely  befitted  a  grown  person,  looked  more 
solemn  than  she  was  accustomed  to  do  over  the  necessity 
of  one  day  attaining  that  undesired  dignity. 

*  Dora,'  said  Nellie,  *  how  does  your  motto  come  on  1 ' 

*  My  motto  !  Oh,  that  is  all  right,'  said  Dora,  smiling ; 
'  you  ought  to  ask  me  how  I  come  on  with  my  motto.' 

'  Yes,  that  was  what  I  meant,'  said  Nellie. 
Now  a  month  or  so  back,  Dora  would  probably  have 
said  : 

*  How  does  my  motto  come  on  1  How  you  talk  1  Just 
as  if  the  motto  wasn't  all  right ! ' 

But  now  Nellie  was  not  at  all  displeased  by  having 
her  words  criticised  a  little,  because  it  was  done  in  a 
pleasant,  kindly  manner,  and  as  though  it  were  play. 

*  Dora  is  very  grammarful,  isn't  she  1 '  said  Belle ;  at 
which  newly-coined  word  some  of  the  other  children 
laughed. 

*  It  is  not  as  hard  as  it  used  to  be  to  keep  my  motto  in 
mind  and  to  try  to  do  it,'  said  Dora ;  '  and  it  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me.     But  there's  another  thing  that  has 
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been  a  help  to  me/  she  added  gratefully,  *  and  it  is  that 
you  are  all  so  kind  to  me.' 

*I  suppose  it's  the  best  help  for  us  to  be  courteous 
to  one  another/  said  thoughtful  Nellie.  *  We  keep  one 
another  in  mind  and  make  it  easier  for  one  another  by 
being  kind  and  polite  ourselves.' 

'  It's  like  being  little  sunbeams  to  one  another,  in  being 
courteous,'  said  Belle,  with  a  satisfied  nod  of  the  little 
round  head  which  worked  out  so  many  grave  thoughts  ; 
yet  simple  and  childish  thoughts  they  were  too.  *  And 
I'm  sure,  Dora,  I  never  did  see  any  one  so  very  improved 
as  you  are.  I  didn't  use  to  think  you  were  so  very  nice, 
but  now  I  think  you're  just  lovely.' 

Dora  was  pleased,  as  she  well  might  be,  for  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  receive  well-deserved  praise  ;  and  Belle  being 
so  much  of  a  favourite  and  pet  with  all  her  classmates, 
her  opinion  and  her  approval,  as  I  have  said  before,  were 
always  considered  worth  hearing  and  having. 

After  all,  it  happened  that  little  Belle  found  the  oppor- 
tunity she  desired,  but  had  not  expected,  for  letting  Mrs. 
Ashton  know  that  the  children  had  all  noticed  her  *  im- 
provement,' and  felt  in  consequence  more  friendly  towards 
her  than  they  had  done  in  a  long  time, — and  found  it, 
too,  the  very  next  day. 

*  Dere  now  !  I'se  lef  your  tippet.  Miss  Belle,'  said  old 
Daphne  to  her  little  charge,  as  they  were  both  about  to 
leave  Mrs.  Ashton's  house ;  *  specs  I  leave  my  head  nex' 
time  ;  an'  me  so  bad  wid  my  ole  rheumatiz  knee,  too.' 

*  Never  mind.  Daffy,'  said  Belle ;  *  don't  you  go  up  the 
stairs  again  ;  just  you  wait  here  and  I'll  run  up  for  it.' 

And  away  went  Belle  up  the  stairs,  while  her  old 
nurse  waited  below,  and  turning  as  the  little  girl  passed 
out  of  sight,  saw  Mrs.  Ashton  at  her  side.     The  lady 
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looked  somewhat  sarprised  to  see  her  standing  there ; 
and  Daphne,  after  *  making  her  manners/  that  is,  drop- 
ping a  low  courtesy,  in  spite  of  her  stiff  knee,  soon 
explained  matters. 

'  She's  jest  fit  for  heaven,  missis,  is  dat  chile,'  said 
Daphne,  who  always  considered  the  least  kindness  or 
attention  shown  her  hy  her  little  mistress  as  a  proof  of 
the  most  angelic  goodness ;  *  she's  jest  fit  for  heaven,  like 
her  mamma  afore  her.' 

Mrs.  Ashton  smiled,  and  saying,  *  She  is  a  sweet  child. 
Daphne,'  passed  on  up  the  stairs,  and  met  Belle  in  the 
hall  above. 

She  paused,  and  laying  her  hand  gently  on  Belle's  head, 

said  : 

*That  is  right,  dear  Belle;  be  good  to  your  old  mammy, 
and  do  her  a  kindness  when  you  can.' 

*0h  yes,  ma'am!'  said  Belle,  'I  have  to  be  good 
to  my  old  Daffy,  because  she  is  so  good  to  me  and  loves 
me  so  much.' 

Mrs.  Ashton  patted  her  cheek  kindly,  and  Belle  went 
on,  but  only  a  step  or  two  before  she  turned  back,  and 
the  next  moment  Mrs.  Ashton  felt  a  warm  little  hand 
touch  hers,  and  Belle's  voice  asked,  not  without  a  touch 
of  fear  in  it : 

*  Are  you  my  friend,  Mrs  Ashton  V 

*  Why,  yes,  dear,'  said  the  lady,  somewhat  surprised ; 

*  did  you  think  I  was  not  1 ' 

'  I  think  you  are  more  my  friend  than  you  used  to  be,' 
answered  Belle,  rather  evading  the  question.  *We  all 
think  you  are  more  our  friends  than  you  used  to  be,'  she 
continued,  not  *  grammarful '  as  she  had  styled  Dora,  but 
still  making  her  meaning  quite  plain  to  Mrs.  Ashton, 

*  especially  me.' 
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*  Especially  you  ! '  said  Mrs.  Ashton ;  '  and  why  espe- 
cially you,  dear  1 ' 

*  Because,'  answered  the  little  motherless  one,  *you 
see  I  want  everybody  to  be  my  friend,  because  I  don't 
have  any  mamma.  Least  I  don't  have  her  here  with  me, 
but  I  keep  her  in  heaven.  But  sometimes  I  do  feel  as  if 
I  could  hardly  do  without  her;  and  if  somebody  don't 
speak  or  look  so  very  kind  at  me,  it  makes  me  feel  so 
bad  about  her,  because  I  can't  tell  her  my  troubles. 
Most  everybody  does  love  and  be  kind  to  me,'  continued 
the  innocent  little  thing. 

It  was  surprising  and  touching  to  see  how  the  child's 
memory  and  affection  still  clung  about  the  remembrance 
of  her  mother.  The  love  and  kindness  which,  as  she 
said,  she  received  from  almost  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  her,  and  the  bright  and  cheerful  influences  which 
surrounded  her,  had  made  her  happier,  far  happier,  than 
she  was  when  she  had  first  come  to  Mrs.  Ashton's  school ; 
but  the  thought  of  her  mother  seemed  always  present 
with  her,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  greatest  pleasures  there 
was  always  a  feeling  of  loneliness  *  because  mamma  is  not 
here  for  me  to  tell  her  about  it.' 

It  was  this,  as  well  as  her  own  many  winning  ways, 
which  touched  all  hearts  and  drew  them  towards  her ; 
for  who  has  not  a  peculiarly  tender  feeling  for  a  mother- 
less child,  especially  where  the  little  one  has  such  a  deep 
sense  of  its  own  loss  ] 

Her  simple,  pathetic  words  went  straight  to  Mrs. 
Ashton's  heart  now,  speaking  as  they  did  of  all  the 
longing  for  love  and  sympathy  which  filled  her  little 
soul.  And  they  conveyed  a  reproach,  too,  of  which  the 
child  herself  was  not  conscious;  for  indeed  her  whole 
object  in  speaking  thus  was  to  show  Mrs.  Ashton  that 
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she  liked  and  felt  more  kindly  towards  her  than  she 
had  once  done. 

*  Dear  little  motherless  thing/  thought  the  lady ;  *  and 
have  you  really  ever  doubted  that  I  was  your  friend]' 

And  sitting  down  upon  a  chair  which  stood  in  the 
hall,  she  drew  the  child  tenderly  towards  her,  and  kissed 
her  forehead. 

Belle  was  rather  astonished  at  this  unusual  mark  of 
favour  from  Mrs.  Ashton,  but  she  was  also  pleased ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  little  feeling  of  awe  with  which  she 
regarded  the  lady,  she  was  encouraged  to  indulge  her 
curiosity  on  the  subject  of  her  improvement  in  the  grace 
of  courtesy,  for  Belle  always  liked  to  know  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  every  matter  in  which  she  was  in- 
terested. 

*  Mrs.  Ashton,'  she  said  rather  timidly,  *  do  you  like 
us  little  girls  and  be  kinder  to  us  because  we  are  more 
courteous  than  we  used  to  be]  Dora  says  every  one 
will  like  us  better  and  be  nicer  to  us  if  we  are  courteous ; 
and  weVe  tried  it,  and  we  find  she  said  true.  We  like 
each  other  better,  and  we  don't  quar — no,  not  quarrel — 
we  didn't  quite  use  to  quarrel,' — ^Belle  hesitated  for 
a  word,  and  none  coming  handy,  coined  one  for  the 
occasion, — 'we  don't  have  so  much  dispeace  as  we 
used  to.     Not  being  courteous  makes  dispeace,  don't 

itr 

*  It  does  indeed.  Belle,  more  than  many  an  intentional 
unkindness, — ^more  than  many  an  unkindness  that  is 
meant,  I  should  say,'  answered  the  lady,  explaining  her 
long  word. 

*0h  yes,  ma'am !'  said  Belle.  *I  know  what  intentional 
means ;  it  means  to  do  it  on  purpose.  And  I  suppose  hardly 
any  of  us  would  be  so  bad  as  to  be  unkind  on  purpose;  but 
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if  you  do  an  unkind  thing,  even  when  you  don't  mean  it, 
I  believe  people  mind  it  just  as  much.  I  know  I  do.  Is 
that  the  reason  you  like  us  better,  because  we  try  to  be 
more  courteous,  Mrs.  Ashton  1 ' 

*  My  dear  little  girl,'  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  *  I  have  seen 
with  much  pleasure  the  pains  that  you  and  your  classmates 
are  taking  with  yourselves ;  and  you  may  be  sure,  dear 
Belle,  that  they  have  made  me  love  you  better.  But  I 
am  sorry,  my  child,  that  you  should  ever  have  thought 
that  I  was  not  a  friend  to  you  and  to  the  other  children. 
I  have  always  been  your  friend,  though  you  may  not 
have  believed  it  now  and  then,  when  I  have  been  a  little 
impatient  and  short  with  you.  But  we  have  all  helped 
one  another  in  this  way,  I  trust ;  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
a  better  and  happier  feeling  among  us  than  there  was 
before  we  all  resolved  that  we  would  try  to  keep  Dora's 
motto.' 

*  Why,  Mrs.  Ashton,'  said  Belle,  *  are  you  trying  to  be 
courteous  too  V 

*  Did  you  think  I  would  not  V  asked  the  lady,  smiling, 
but  yet  rather  taken  aback  when  she  found  how  much 
she  had  unintentionally  admitted. 

'  Oh  !  I  know  you  are  more  courteous  than  you  used 
to  be,'  answered  Belle,  with  earnest  simplicity,  *  but  I 
didn't  know  you  were  trying  too.' 

What  would  have  been  Mrs.  Ashton's  answer  to  this 
innocent  plain  speaking  cannot  be  told,  for  just  then 
Daphne  was  heard  puffing  and  stamping  up  the  stairs, 
coming  to  look  after  her  young  mistress,  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  had  quite  forgotten  her,  as  had  Mrs.  Ashton.  But 
now  Belle  was  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  what  she 
had  come  for. 

*  I'm  coming,  Daffy,  I'm  coming,'  she  called ;  *  I  was 
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just  talking  to  Mrs.  Ashton;'  and  lifting  her  face  to  the 
lady  for  another  kiss,  she  said  : 

*  Good-bye,  ma'am ;  we'll  always  be  good  friends  now,' 
and  ran  to  her  old  nurse. 

*  I  fought  yer  couldn't  fin'  de  tippet  and  wanted  yer 
ole  mammy  to  help  yer,  Miss  Belle,  honey,'  said  Daphne, 
as  her  little  lady  joined  her. 

*Mrs.  Ashton  and  I  were  just  talking  a  little,'  an- 
swered Belle,  as  Daphne  put  the  tippet  about  her 
neck. 

*She  ben  scoldin'  yerV  questioned  Daphne,  as  they 
went  out  of  the  door,  and  she  closed  it  behind  them. 

*  Oh  no  !'  said  Belle  ;  *  she  is  in  a  very  good  humour, 
and  as  kind  to  me  as  anything.' 

*  Den  what  you  have  so  much  to  talk  to  her  'bout. 
Miss  Belle  1    She's  so  awful  solumcholy  lookin'.' 

*  Daffy,'  said  Belle,  with  the  reproving  look  with  which 
she  generally  commenced  one  of  the  moral  lectures  with 
which  she  now  and  then  found  it  necessary  to  favour  her 
nurse, — *  Daffy,  if  Mrs.  Ashton  is  solemn,  I  believe  God 
made  her  so,  and  Maggie  says  she  must  not  be  blamed ; 
and  if  she  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  that  is  not  her 
fault  either,  and  we  ought  to  be  sorry  for  her.  I  used  to 
couldn't  bear  her,  but  now  I  do ;  and  I  am  going  to  think 
she  is  nice,  because  she  is  trying  to  be  courteous ;  and 
Maggie  says  it  is  hard  to  learn  a  thing  when  you  are  old. 
Besides,  Maggie  says  those  should  be  pitied  who  are 
serious  and  don't  have  much  fun.' 

All  was  law  and  gospel  that  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
Bradfords,  almost  as  much  with  Daphne  as  it  was  with 
her  little  mistress ;  and  the  old  coloured  woman  looked 
down  at  the  small  figure  beside  her  in  mingled  pride  and 
affection,  as  she  said  to  herself : 
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*  Tears  like  dere  ain*t  nuffin  wise  and  good  she  don't 
take  hole  on  it.  Jes  too  good  for  dis  worl',  like  her  mar 
afore  her.' 

But,  lest  any  of  my  young  readers  should  be  alarmed 
for  Belle,  I  will  say  that  whenever  Daphne  felt  particu- 
larly pleased  with  any  one,  she  always  pronounced  them 
*  too  good  for  dis  worl','  and  her  own  especial  young 
charge  was  always  considered  hut  little  short  of  an  actual 
angel. 
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Dora's  perseverance  and  steady  example  were  doing 
much  at  home.  Her  elder  sister  and  the  boys  watched 
her  pretty  narrowly,  half  expecting  that  she  would  by 
and  by  tire  of  her  efforts,  and  fall  back  into  the  Dora  of 
old  days  ;  and  the  two  latter  were  ready  to  catch  her  up 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

But  she  gave  them  little  chance  for  any  taunt  or  joke 
at  her  expense  in  this  matter ;  not  that  she  did  not  now 
and  then  let  slip  some  tart  or  half  harsh  word,  or  suffer 
herself  to  fall  into  some  small  discourtesy.  For  her 
patience  and  forbearance  were  frequently  tried,  as  must 
be  the  case  with  all  who  belong  to  a  large  family,  where 
Move  charity,'  as  Belle  Powers  would  have  said,  is  so 
often  called  for  ;  and  the  impatient  word  or  slighting  act 
would  sometimes  escape  her  before  she  was  aware. 

But  none  could  doubt  that  she  did  strive  to  keep  guard 
over  herself,  and  to  'set  a  watch  upon  the  door  of  her 
lips;'  and  when  old  habit  and  impatience  proved  too 
much  for  her,  her  quick  repentance  and  gentle  apology 
plainly  showed  how  much  she  was  in  earnest  in  trying 
to  break  herself  off  this  her  besetting  sin. 

And  while  thus  watching  Dora,  taking  note  of  her 
efforts  and  seeing  her  improvement,  Meta,  Charley,  and 
Alfred  learned  also  to  keep  an  eye  upon  their  own  short- 
comings, and  to  check  many  a  discourteous  word  and 
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action  to  which  they  would  formerly  have    paid  no 
heed. 

And  more  than  this,  there  was  her  father,  who  had, 
partly  from  nature,  partly  from  long  habit,  an  abrupt, 
unceremonious  way  of  speaking,  too  often  trying  to  the 
feelings  of  those  about  him  :  he  too  was  softening  in 
speech  and  manner  through  the  gentle  influence  of  the 
*  little  sunbeam '  his  Dora  was  proving,  throwing  such  a 
pleasant  light  on  the  new  path  she  had  chosen  for  herself, 
that  others  were  tempted  to  walk  there  too,  and  to  avoid 
the  road  beset  with  the  small  but  stinging  thorns  and 
brambles  of  discourtesy. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  if  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Gertrude 
were  always  gentle  and  loving  in  their  ways,  why  had 
not  the  family  learned  this  lesson  from  them,  and  why 
did  Dora's  example  have  so  much  more  effect  1 

But  is.  it  not  true  that  that  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed makes  far  less  impression  than  that  which  is 
new  1  It  was  doubtless  partly  this,  as  well  as  Dora's 
own  earnestness  and  perseverance,  which  gave  so  much 
force  to  her  example,  and  inclined  others  to  follow  it. 

But  the  little  girl  herself  was  quite  unconscious  of 
the  silent  good  she  was  doing ;  and  if  she  saw  any 
difference  in  the  manners  of  those  around  her,  believed 
it  was  owing  to  the  motto  like  her  own,  which,  according 
to  promise,  Mrs.  Johnson  had  purchased  and  hung  in 
the  place  where  it  would  oftenest  meet  all  eyes. 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of,  dear  1 '  asked  her  mother 
one  morning,  as  Dora  stood  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire. 

*  I  was  thinking  of  Gertie,  and  how  sweet  she  is,  and 
wishing  I  had  such  a  way  of  saying  nice  things  as  she 
has,*  answered  Dora. 
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Mrs.  Johnson  smiled  a  loving  smile,  with  a  tender 
light  coming  into  her  eyes.  She  knew  what  *  nice  thing ' 
Dora  was  thinking  of  then, — a  few  words  said  by  little 
Gertrude  but  a  short  time  before,  as  pretty  a  speech,  I 
think,  as  ever  came  from  baby  lips  and  went  straight  to 
mother's  heart. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at  her  mother's  feet 
dressing  her  doll,  when  suddenly  laying  her  head  and 
hand  against  Mrs.  Johnson's  knee,  with  a  little  caress- 
ing motion,  she  said  in  a  tone  that  was  full  of  overflow- 
ing love,  *  Mother.' 

*  What  is  it,  dear  1 '  asked  Mrs.  Johnson. 

'  Oh  !  nothing,  I  only  feel  to  say  mother,'  answered 
the  sweet  child,  whose  pretty,  caressing  ways  won  their 
way  to  all  hearts. 

Tears  of  gratified  love  and  pleasure  were  in  the 
mother's  eyes,  as  she  bent  down  and  tenderly  kissed 
the  gentle  face  beneath  her,  and  they  glistened  anew  at 
Dora's  words. 

Gertrude  was  not  in  the  room  just  now,  so  they 
might  speak  of  her  as  they  pleased. 

*Dear  Dora,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  *I  think  Gertie's 
sweet  ways  and  words  are  as  much  a  gift  from  the 
hand  of  our  Father  in  heaven  as  any  other  good  thing 
He  gives  to  us ;  and  you  must  not  feel  discouraged  be- 
cause they  do  not  come  as  naturally  to  you  as  to  her.' 

*  But,  mother,'  said  Dora,  who,  in  spite  of  the  blunt- 
ness  which  had  distinguished  her  but  a  short  time  since, 
had  always  had  a  real  craving  for  the  affection  and  sym- 
pathy of  those  she  loved, — *  but  I  would  like  to  say  and 
do  things  that  would  make  people  feel  as  if  they  could 
not  help  loving  me,  just  as  Gertie  does,  dear  little  thing.' 

Dora  had  not  one  spark  of  jealousy  in  her  nature, 
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and  she  was  far  from  being  envious  of  the  tenderness 
which  her  little  sister  drew  from  those  about  her ;  she 
only  longed  for  the  same. 

*  My  dear  child,'  said  her  mother,  drawing  her  towards 
her,  *  I  could  not  help  loving  you,  even  if  I  wished  to, 
when  I  see  your  earnest  endeavours  to  do  right,  and  to 
cultivate  a  gentle,  pleasant  manner.  It  is  true  that 
Gertrude's  caressing,  petting  ways  seem  to  draw  forth 
a  larger  share  of  petting  for  her  than  may  be  given  to 
some  of  the  others ;  but,  as  I  say,  they  are  natural  to 
her,  and  a  gift,  as  a  talent  for  music  is  Meta's  gift,  per- 
severance and  quickness  in  learning,  yours.  But  gentle- 
ness of  speech  and  a  kind  manner  may  be  gained  by  all 
who  have  the  will  to  seek  them ;  and  you  have  plainly 
shown  this  to  all  of  us,  my  darling.  If  I  loved  you 
before,  I  love  you  more  now,  when  I  see  you  thoughtful 
and  considerate,  careful  for  the  feelings  and  happiness  of 
others.  This  hourly  watchfulness  and  care  is,  I  know, 
a  far  greater  effort  for  you,  Dora,  than  it  would  be  to 
make  some  great  sacrifice  for  those  whom  you  love ; 
and  they  really  add  more  to  our  home  happiness,  for 
I  see  that  the  others  are  beginning  to  tread  in  your 
footsteps,  so  lending  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  all. 
Take  heart,  my  daughter,  and  take  your  mother's  bless- 
ing, and  believe  that  God  will  also  give  His  on  each 
little  effort  you  make  for  your  own  improvement  and 
His  glory.' 

*  0-o-oh ! '  said  little  Addie  from  the  window,  as  her 
mother  finished  speaking,  'here's  danpa  in  a  bid  bell 
tart.' 

The  night  before  had  brought  the  first  heavy  snow- 
storm of  the  season;  and  the  children,  who  were  now 
enjoying  their  Christmas  holidays,  were  delighted  to 
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find  the  snow  very  deep  that  morning,  and  giving  the 
promise  of  some  good  sleighing. 

As  for  Addie,  she  was  in  a  state  of  supreme  satis- 
faction over  this  new  and  beautiful  object,  the  pure 
white  covering  over  everything  without.  And  then 
there  were  the  sleighs,  with  their  jingling  be]ls,  which 
now  and  then  glided  by,  just  often  enough  to  keep  her 
eagerly  watching  for  them  ;  for  the  street  on  which  the 
Johnsons  lived  was  a  quiet  one,  where  there  was  but 
little  passing. 

To  be  sure  Addie  had  seen  both  snow  and  sleighs 
before,  but  that  was  long,  long  ago,  away  back  in  the 
last  winter;  and  she  had  lived  nearly  a  third  of  her 
little  life  since  then,  so  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
remember  them,  and  they  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty 

Gay  and  beautiful  things  she  thought  the  'bell  tarts,' 
as  she  named  the  sleighs,  and  she  called  out  delightedly 
whenever  one  was  beard  approaching.  Dora  and  her 
mother  bad  let  her  chatter  without  paying  much  heed 
to  her  as  they  talked  ;  but  now  their  attention  was 
called  as  she  cried  that  'danpa'  had  come.  Gertrude 
coming  in  at  that  moment,  ran  to  the  window  and  con- 
firmed her  words. 

'  It  is  grandpa,  and  he's  in  his  great  big  sleigh  ! '  she 
said,  going  straightway  into  a  state  of  great  excitement ; 
'  and  oh !  mother  and  Do',  he  has  no  one  in  it  but  him- 
self and  the  coachman,  so  maybe  he's  come  to  take  us 
all  out  for  a  sleigh  ride.  He  promised  he  would  when 
there  was  enough  of  snow.  Oh !  mother  dear,  do  yon 
think  you  would  feel  well  enough  to  go  T 

'  I  think  not,  darling ;  but  we  must  see  first  if  grandpa 
has  really  come  for  that,'  Mrs.  Johnson  answered,  as  she 
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hurried  to  the  hall  to  meet  grandpa,  a  bluff,  hale,  hearty 
old  gentleman,  who  liked  fun  and  frolic  as  well  as  any  of 
his  own  numerous  grandchildren. 

The  little  girls  all  followed  their  mother ;  Addie  hurry- 
ing from  the  window,  where  she  had  been  flattening  her 
small  nose  against  the  pane  in  her  desire  to  see  all  that 
was  going  on  without,  and  clasping  grandpa's  knee  in  a 
tight  embrace,  so  delighted  was  she  at  the  thought  of 
the  romp  which  was  sure  to  follow  his  arrival.  It  began 
at  once ;  for  after  giving  his  daughter-in-law  a  sounding 
kiss  on  either  cheek,  the  old  gentleman  snatched  up  the 
two  .little  ones  in  turn  and  tossed  them  high  over  his 
head,  their  mother  holding  her  breath  and  drawing  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  her  babies  came  safely  down  from  their 
perilous  journey. 

Oh  dear  me  !  grandpapas  and  uncles,  yes,  and  some 
papas  too,  are  so  very  naughty  about  this. 
.  Gertie  did  not  quite  approve  of  such  sudden  lifts  in 
life,  and  always  went  up  with  sundry  little  tremulous 
fears,  echoing  her  mother's  sigh  of  relief  when  she  found 
herself  on  sure  ground  once  more ;  but  little  Addie,  who 
was  troubled  with  no  visions  of  broken  backs  or  damaged 
heads  and  limbs,  was  ready  to  try  it  as  often  as  grand- 
papa was  disposed  to  indulge  her.  She  was  rather  dis- 
appointed, therefore,  when  she  found  that  one  toss  must 
serve  her  for  to-day;  for  grandpapa,  saying  he  did  not 
wish  to  keep  his  horses  standing,  bade  them  all  make 
ready  as  fast  as  possible,  and  come  with  him  to  spend 
the  day  at  his  house,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city. 

*  You'll  be  afraid  to  face  the  cold,  I  suppose,  my  dear,' 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  *  but  I  claim  all  your  flock  from 
Meta  to  Gertrude,  and  I'll  bring  them  all  home  this 
evening  by  moonlight.     Let's  start  at  once.' 

Q 
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But  the  startiog  at  once  was  not  so  easily  managed, 
for  there  must  be  a  good  amount  of  wrapping  up  for 
the  long,  cold  drive ;  and  the  boys  must  be  found  and 
brought  in  to  make  ready.  Meanwhile  grandpa  relieved 
his  impatience  by  having  little  Addie  bundled  up  and 
taking  her  for  a  short  drive,  she  being  too  young  for 
the  longer  expedition. 

Addie  was  quite  satisfied  with  her  share.  She  shrank 
from  the  cold  almost  as  much  as  her  mother  did  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  delights  of  jingling  bells  and  sparkling  snow, 
came  in  holding  her  little  nose,  and  declaring  the  '  bell 
tart '  had  bitten  it. 

By  this  time  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  ready, 
and  waiting  for  grandpa's  return  :  Meta,  dignified  and 
elegant,  according  to  her  wont,  but  in  a  good  deal  of 
alarm  lest  the  boys  should  misbehave  ;  Dora,  thoroughly 
pleased  and  delighted  with  the  pleasure  before  her ;  while 
Gertrude  was  half  doubtful  if  she  would  enjoy  it  at  all, 
since  *  mother  was  afraid  to  go  too ; '  and  the  boys  per- 
fectly uproarious  with  mirth  and  fun,  rather  justifying 
Meta's  fears  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  but  pretty  cer- 
tain of  being  encouraged  in  their  antics  by  grandpa. 

Away  they  all  went,  a  merry  party,  mother  and  Addie 
watching  them  from  the  window,  the  latter  expressing 
many  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  noses,  the  while  she 
held  on  tightly  to  her  own,  and  was  quite  content  to 
keep  it  secure  at  home. 

They  had  to  make  what  Charley  called  a  *  tight  squeeze,' 
for  three  cousins  were  picked  up  on  the  way,  to  accom- 
pany them  on  this  day's  pleasure.  But  a  little  close 
packing  would  not  have  mattered  on  this  cold  day,  had 
these  last  comers  but  brought  with  them  the  grace  of 
courtesy  and  let  it  find  a  place  among  them. 
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But  if  you  had  thought  the  Johnson  children  discour- 
teous to  one  another  at  times,  what  would  you  have  said 
to  their  cousins  the  Thorpes, — to  the  interruptions  and 
contradictions,  the  petty  squabblings  and  fault-finding, 
the  disregard  of  the  small  rights  of  others,  which  marked 
all  their  dealings  in  the  family]  Yet  they  loved  one 
another  dearly,  and  not  one  among  them  but  would  have 
readily  consented  to  make  some  great  sacrifice  which 
might  add  to  the  comfort  aud  pleasure  of  the  rest.  It 
was  only  by  the  trifles  that  they  brought  unhappiness 
and  discontent  into  the  family  circle.  If  there  had  been 
room  for  only  two  in  the  sleigh,  each  one  of  the  three 
would  have  declared  his  or  her  willingness  to  remain  at 
home  and  let  the  others  go ;  but  being  all  together,  it 
seemed  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  a  constant  little 
sparring  and  fretting  at  one  another. 

To  the  Johnsons  it  seemed  even  worse  than  usual ; 
perhaps  taking  some  pains  with  themselves  had  made 
them  more  clear-sighted  to  the  same  fault  in  others. 
However  that  might  be,  they  found  it  very  disagreeable ; 
and  at  last  plain-spoken  Charley  turned  round  from  his 
seat  beside  the  coachman,  and  looking  down  into  the 
sleigh,  said  : 

'  It  appears  to  me,  Bob,  you  and  your  sisters  had  better 
learn  Dora's  motto.' 

*  What's  that  1  What  is  her  motto  ] '  asked  Jennie 
Thorpe,  a  girl  a  year  or  so  older  than  Dora. 

*  "  Don't  snub,"  '  roared  Charley  from  his  perch  on 
high.  *  She  has  it  framed  and  hung  up  in  her  room,  and 
she's  doing  it  too  ;  aren't  you.  Do'  ]  * 

'  "  Don't  snub  !  "  How  vulgarly  you  do  talk  ! '  were 
the  words  that  rose  to  Meta's  lips  at  this  free  translation 
of  Dora's  motto  ;  but  the  thought  of  that  motto  checked 


■way  of  expresEiog  it,  Jennie.  Charley 
generally  takes  the  Ehortest  tray  to  the  meaning  of  a 
thing.' 

'  Courteous  !'  repeated  Boh  ;  '  I'd  like  to  know  who'd 
be  such  aq  ape  as  to  set  up  for  that ! ' 

'  Ape  or  no  ape,  it  pays,  I  believe,'  said  Alfred  from 
his  comer. 

'  Apes  are  generally  more  noted  for  bad  manners  than 
good,  I  believe,'  said  grandpa  dryly ;  '  and  also  for  a 
certain  snarling  and  snapping  at  every  trifle  which  does 
not  just  please  them.' 

Which  put  a  stop  during  the  rest  of  the  drive  to  any 
further -discourtesies  among  the  young  folks. 
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In  spite  of  the  '  squeeze,'  the  many  buffalo  robes,  and 
the  numberless  wraps  in  which  their  two  careful  mothers 
had  muffled  our  young  party,  they  were  not  very  sorry 
to  reach  grandpapa's  well-warmed  house,  and  to  see  the 
great  pile  of  burning  logs  which  filled  the  broad,  open 
fireplace. 

Gertrude  especially  enjoyed  it,  as  grandmamma  lifted 
her  upon  her  kuee,  and  unrolled  her  little  figure  from  its 
numerous  furs  and  woollens,  while  Aunt  Louisa  did  the 
same  good  office  for  her  youngest  cousin,  Helen  Thorpe. 

*  Come  here,  Dora ;  here's  a  good  place,'  said  Jennie. 
Dora  held  back  a  little,  and  gave  Jennie  what  was 

intended  to  be  a  meaning  look ;  but  it  was  quite  lost 
upon  the  latter,  who  had  heedlessly  thrust  herself  directly 
in  front  of  her  grandmother  and  Gertrude. 

*  Come  closer  to  the  fire,'  she  repeated  ;  *  here's  plenty 
of  room.' 

*But  that's  just  before  grandmamma,'  said  Dora;  *and 
I  am  very  well  here.' 

Grandmamma  looked  around,  and  nodded  smilingly  at 
her,  well  pleased  at  this  thoughtfulness.  Presently  she 
rose,  and  putting  Gertrude  in  her  arm-chair,  said  : 

'  I  am  going  away  for  a  few  moments,  Dora,  dear ;. 
come  and  sit  here  with  Gertie.' 

There  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  two  little  sisters  in 
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the  great  easy-chair,  and  as  they  nestled  together  in  front 
of  the  cheerful  blaze,  Grertrude  whispered  : 

'  Do',  I  guess  that  was  being  courteous  to  grandmamma 
not  to  come  before  her.' 

*Dora,'  said  Jennie,  in  a  low  tone,  unheard  by  the 
others  in  the  merry  chatter  that  was  going  on, — '  Dora, 
why  were  you  so  particular  about  coming  between  grand- 
mamma and  the  fire  1     She  was  warm  enough.' 

*  Because  I  didn't  think  it  was  respectful,'  said  Dora, 
colouring  a  little. 

*  Dear  me  !  how  fussy  you're  growing  ! '  said  Jennie, 
looking  at  her  cousin  in  some  surprise.  *  I'm  sure  I've 
seen  you  do  it  before  now.' 

*  Because  I  used  to  do  a  rude  thing  is  no  reason  I 
should  keep  on  doing  it,  is  iti'  answered  sensible  Dora. 

'  Kude  ! '  echoed  Jennie ;  *  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why 
grandma  should  care,  so  long  as  she  was  not  cold  her- 
self.' 

*  I  think  she  don't  like  to  have  children  disrespectful 
to  her,  and  I  care  anyhow,'  answered  Dora.  Then,  with 
a  still  deeper  colour  rising  to  her  cheeks,  she  continued  : 
*  I  want  to  learn  to  be  more  polite  and  like  a  lady  than 
I  used  to  be,  Jennie,  and  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  try 
to  remember  all  those  little  things  and  do  them.' 

'  Our  Do'  is  growing  as  courteous  as  anything,'  put  in 
Gertie,  taking  her  sister's  hand  fondly  in  hers. 

*  Oh  !  that's  your  motto,  is  it  T  said  Jennie,  with 
something  of  a  sneer  in  her  tones.  *  Well,  I  think  it's  a 
great  fuss  about  nothing.' 

Dora  was  silent,  for  she  felt  provoked,  and  she  would 
not  utter  the  ungentle  retort  which  rose  to  her  lips ;  but 
Gertie  remarked  gravely,  and  with  mingled  pity  and 
severity  : 
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*  I  don't  believe  you  understand  it,  Jennie.  We  try 
to  keep  it  at  our  house  now,  and  it  makes  it  a  great  deal 
nicer  and  happier.  If  you  come  some  day,  Dora'll  show 
you  her  motto  and  usplmn  it  to  you.' 

'  I  don't  care  about  it,'  said  Jennie  carelessly.  '  I 
wouldn't  be  bothered  with  your  old  "  courteous." ' 

'You'd  be  a  great  deal  nicer  child  if  you  would,' 
thought  the  little  one ;  but  she  held  her  peace,  feeling 
decidedly  *  snubbed,'  as  Charley  would  have  said,  by 
Jennie's  tone  and  manner. 

The  Johnson  children  and  those  belonging  to  the 
Thorpe  family  did  not  see  as  much  of  one  another  as 
some  little  cousins  do.  Gertrude,  being  younger  than 
the  others,  had  been  thrown  with  them  even  less  than 
her  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  as  the  day  wore  on,  and 
she  watched  and  listened  to  her  cousins  in  her  own  quiet, 
observing  way,  and  made  her  little  remarks  to  herself, 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  knew  quite  enough 
of  them  and  their  ways. 

*  For  they're  not  half  as  nice  as  we  are,  even  if  we  do 
sometimes  say  and  do  things  that  are  not  so  very  polite 
and  kind  to  each  other,'  she  thought ;  *  and  besides,  they 
don't  seem  to  care,  or  to  try  to  be  better  one  bit,  even 
when  they're  put  in  mind  of  it.' 

Such  was  Gertrude's  verdict ;  and  perhaps  some  older 
people  agreed  with  her,  as  they  favourably  contrasted 
the  behaviour  of  one  family  of  children  with  that  of  the 
other. 

Will  you  have  some  instances  of  little  discourtesies, 
and  perhaps  learn  a  lesson  from  them  "i 

*  Grandpapa,'  said  Dora,  at  the  dinner-table,  *when 
the  men  are  filling  the  ice-house,  why  do  they  turn  water 
over  the  blocks  of  ice  they  have  packed  in  1 ' 
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*  So  that  the  blocks  may  freeze  in  one  solid  mass  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ice-house,'  said  grandpapa  ;  '  and '  — 

*  I  say,  Al  and  Charley,*  broke  in  Bob,  '  let's  go  and 
ride  up  and  down  from  the  pond  on  the  ice-sleds  after 
dinner.' 

*  I  thought  we  were  all  going  to  the  Valley  Lake  to  see 
the  skating,'  answered  Alfred,  also  forgetting  his  good 
manners  and  the  respect  due  to  his  grandfather. 

*  Let  the  girls  go,  if  they  like,'  said  Bob ;  '  but  I  don't 
see  much  fun  in  our  going,  since  we  were  such  stupes  as 
to  forget  our  skates.  I'd  a  good  sight  rather  go  on  the 
ice-sleds.' 

*  Well,  grandpapa,  what  were  you  going  to  say  1 '  asked 
Dora,  -for  her  grandfather  had  ceased  to  speak,  as  he 
needs  must. 

'  I  was  waiting  until  these  civil  young  gentlemen  had 
arranged  their  important  plans,  my  dear,'  said  grand- 
papa, who,  indulgent  as  he  might  be,  did  not  choose  to 
be  treated  with  disrespect. 

*  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Alfred,  rather  abashed. 
But  Bob,  not  seeing  his  fault,  only  answered  : 

*  I  didn't  know  you  were  talking  to  me,  sir.  I  know 
all  about  the  ice.' 

*  It  is  more  than  you  do  about  good  manners,  Robert,' 
said  the  old  gentleman  severely. 

*  Grandpapa  is  pretty  much  displeased  when  he  says 
''  Robert "  instead  of  "  Bob," '  said  Gertie  to  herself;  *  I'm 
glad  it  wasn't  one  of  my  boys  made  him  speak  that  way.' 

*  Who'll  have  one  of  my  nice  balloons  1 '  asked  grand- 
mamma, as  a  dish  of  those  little  batter  puddings  known 
by  that  name  was  placed  before  her.  *  Meta,  will  you 
take  one,  my  dear  1 ' 

Meta  refused ;  but  there  were  several  other  applicants. 
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and  among  them  little  Grertrude,  to  whom  the  dish  wa^ 
new,  but  who  was  taken  by  the,  to  her,  droll  name. 
One  was  placed  before  her,  and  she  put  her  knife  and 
fork  into  it ;  but  had  the  crisp  brown  ball  suddenly  risen 
from  her  plate  like  a  real  balloon,  Gertie  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  surprised  than  she  was  to  see  it  suddenly 
collapse.  Her  look  of  astonishment  caught  the  attention 
of  her  Aunt  Louisa,  who  asked  : 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Gertie  1 ' 

*  Why !  there's  no  in  it,  answered  the  child ;  and  all 
who  heard  her  laughed. 

Gertie  did  not  like  to  be  laughed  at, — few  of  us  do  ; 
but  she  bore  it  good-naturedly  till  her  youngest  cousin, 
Helen  Thorpe,  rudely  repeated  her  words. 

'  "  No  in  it !  "     What  a  way  to  talk  ! ' 

And  poor  Gertie's  bashfulness  could  bear  no  more,  and 
her  head  went  down  into  Meta's  lap  to  hide  the  starting 
tears  and  crimson  cheeks. 

*  For  things  that  don't  seem  very  much  to  speak 
about,  make  you  feel  very  bad  when  they  happen  to 
you,'  said  the  little  girl,  when  she  was  afterwards  re- 
lating to  her  mother  the  events  of  the  day. 

'  Dora,  how  mad  you  looked  when  Nellie  said  that  to 
Gertie  ! '  said  Jennie  Thorpe  to  her  cousin  after  dinner. 

*  Well,'  answered  Dora  rather  resentfully,  '  I  think  I 
had  a  right  to  look  mad.  She  hurt  Gertie's  feelings  a 
good  deal.' 

*  Gertie's  feelings  must  be  hurt  pretty  easy,  then,'  said 
Jennie. 

*  So  they  are,'  said  Dora.  *  Gertie  is  not  at  all  a  cross 
child  ;  but  she  does  have  very  tender  feelings,  and  she 
is  rather  shy  and  timid.  I  don't  suppose  any  one  could 
very  well  help  laughing  when  she  said  there  was  "  no  in 
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it"  and  looked  so  surprised ; *  and  Dora  laughed  herself 
at  the  recollection  of  Gertie's  amazement.  *  But  Nellie 
need  not  have  spoken  so  roughly  and  impolitely  to  her  ; 
and  it  was  that  made  her  feel  badly.' 

*I  don't  see  the  wonderful  impoliteness,'  retorted 
Jennie. 

*  It  was,'  persisted  Dora.  *  It  is  never  good  manners 
to  repeat  another  person's  words,  especially  if  you  do  it 
in  that  kind  of  a  way  as  if  you  were  so  very  grand  your- 
self But  don't  let's  be  cross  and  quarrel  about  it, 
Jennie.' 

*You  think  a  great  deal  more  about  politeness  and 
good  manners  than  you  used  to,'  said  Jennie,  in  a  gentler 
tone,  for  she  was  not  a  quarrelsome  child,  and  was 
willing  to  keep  the  peace  when  Dora  reminded  her  of  it. 

*  Well,  yes,'  said  Dora,  *  I  do.  And,  Jennie,  trying  to 
be  polite  and  careful  about  hurting  other  people's  feelings 
makes  me  see  how  many  things  I  used  to  do  very  often 
are  not  at  all  good  manners.  I  see  them  in  other  people 
too,  and  now  they  seem  to  me  very  ugly ;  and  I  think 
that  makes  me  take  more  pains  with  myself.' 

*  What's  the  good,  though  1 '  said  Jennie.  *  It's  time 
enough  to  learn  such  extra  politeness  when  we  are 
grown-up.  And  Mrs.  Ashton  told  my  mother  the  other 
day  that  I  was  a  remarkably  lady-like  little  girl,  so  I 
can't  be  so  awful  as  you  seem  to  think  I  am.' 

*  I  do  not  think  you're  awful,'  answered  Dora,  '  but ' — 

*  Well,  but  what  ? '  said  Jennie,  as  her  cousin  hesi- 
tated. 

*  Maybe  you  won't  like  what  I  was  going  to  say.* 
'  I  won't  be  offended,'  said  Jennie.     *  Say  on.' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  Dora,  *  I  was  going  to  say  that  Pve 
found  out  that  the  family  politeness  makes  more  differ- 
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how  much  they  have  all  improved.  To  be  sure,  some  of 
them,  Belle  Powers  and  Nellie  Ransom,  and  one  or  two 
more,  were  always  pretty  gentle  and  polite ;  but  even 
they  are  better  than  they  used  to  be  since  we  have  tried 
to  have  courtesy  to  one  another.' 

'  Well,  may  be  so,'  said  Jenny  ;  '  but  I'm  sure  I  should 
never  call  it  a  fault ;  and  I  don't  see  the  use  of  troubling 
one's  self  so  much  about  it.  It  don't  matter  much  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  it  brought  one  into  scrapes  and  all 
kinds  of  trouble  such  as  other  faults — I  mean  real  faults 
do — why,  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  take  pains  about 
it.  I  think  you're  very  good.  Do' ;  and  I  know  when 
you  think  a  thing  is  right  you  always  try  to  do  it.  But 
after  all  it  don't  seem  to  me  this  matters  much.  It 
never  does  any  real  harm.' 

*  What  are  you  two  little  maidens  having  such  a 
solemn  pow-wow  about  ?'  asked  grandpapa,  coming  up 
to  them  as  Jennie  finished  speaking ;  then,  without 
waiting  for  the  answer  which  both  the  children  would 
have  been  loth  to  give,  he  continued  : 

*  We  are  arranging  for  the  afternoon's  amusement. 
The  boys  all  choose  to  go  to  the  ice-houses;  but  that 
will  be  cold  and  rather  wet  work  for  the  girls.  Aunt 
Lou  and  Meta  take  charge  of  such  as  will  go  to  the 
Valley  Pond  to  see  the  skaticg,  and  Gertie  and  Nellie 
vote  for  that  party.     What  say  you  two  \ ' 

The  gay  scene  upon  the  skating  pond  had  more  charms 
for  our  little  girls  than  the  ride  upon  the  ice-sleds ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  Jennie  had  some  fears  that  Bob  would 
not  make  himself  too  agreeable  if  she  chose  the  latter, 
but  would  rudely  declare  that  they  *  did  not  want  girls 
fussing  round,'  or  some  other  equally  discourteous  speech 
which  would  irritate  and  trouble  her. 
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Time  had  been  when  Dora  too  would  have  dreaded 
the  same,  but  things  were  different  now  ;  and  though 
her  brothers  were  still  too  forgetful  of  the  law  of  kind- 
ness in  their  speech  and  manner,  they  were  far  more 
careful  than  they  had  once  been,  and  would  not  now 
purposely  hurt  or  wound  one  of  their  sisters ;  while  to 
Dora  they  showed  an  especial  consideration,  and  checked 
many  a  rough,  boyish  rudeness  such  as  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  towards  her  and  others. 
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XIV. 
'REAL    HARM.* 

The  skating  pond  lay  less  than  half  a  mile  from  grand- 
papa's house, — just  a  pleasant  walk  on  a  bright  winter's 
afternoon  like  this ;  and  Aunt  Lou  and  her  party  were 
soon  ready  and  on  their  way,  with  directions  from  grand- 
mamma to  remember  to  be  at  home  in  time  for  an  early 
tea,  so  that  the  young  visitors  might  start  on  their  drive 
back  to  the  city  at  a  seasonable  hour. 

It  was  a  brilliant  scene  which  met  their  eyes  when  they 
reached  Valley  Pond.  This  was  a  lovely  sheet  of  water 
lying  in  a  basin  among  the  hills,  more  like  a  lake  than  a 
pond,  though  it  went  by  the  latter  name.  In  summer  it 
was  a  beautiful,  quiet  spot,  though  even  then  gay  parties 
of  picnicers  and  pleasure-seekers  were  to  be  found  boating 
upon  its  clear  waters,  or  lounging  among  the  green  groves 
upon  its  banks. 

But  now  the  dancing  wavelets  were  stilled  and  bound 
fast  in  the  icy  grasp  of  King  Frost,  who  held  his  reign 
over  the  whole  expanse,  while  he  cast  his  snowy  mantle 
on-  the  hills  around,  and  decked  with  pure  white  feathers 
and  glittering  jewels  the  leafless  boughs  and  branches  of 
the  trees. 

And  over  all  the  sun,  magnanimous  foe  that  he  was, 
poured  a  flood  of  light  and  glory,  finding  it  useless  at 
present  to  measure  his  power  with  that  of  the  ice  king, 
and  therefore  generously  shedding  a  new  lustre  on  his 
rival's  victory. 
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The  still  winter  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  merry- 
voices  and  gleeful  shouts  and  laughter;  and  the  firm 
surface  of  the  pond  was  covered  with  gay  figures  flying 
hither  and  thither,  or  standing  apart  in  groups. 

Here  a  long  string  of  boys,  hand  in  hand,  stretched 
half-way  from  bank  to  bank,  pulling  one  another  along ; 
now  and  then  one  of  their  number,  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest,  measuring  his  length  upon  the  ice,  the 
ranks  closing  immediately  as  his  companions  sped  on 
without  waiting  for  him  to  gain  his  place.  There  two 
or  three  famous  skaters  were  vying  with  one  another, 
cutting  all  manner  of  curious  letters  and  devices  upon 
the  ice;  then  with  folded  arms  and  gracefully  swaying 
figure,  one  would  break  away  and  go  skimming  down  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  pond,  turning  about  and  return- 
ing once  more  to  the  starting-point  in  as  short  a  time, 
it  seemed,  as  it  would  have  taken  a  bird  to  make  the 
flight. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  their  pretty  skating  cos- 
tumes, were  gliding  back  and  forth,  some  upon  their  own 
feet,  some  resting  comfortably  in  the  ice-chairs  which, 
were  pushed  from  behind  by  brothers,  fathers,  or  other 
gentlemen  friends. 

Our  little  girls  could  none  of  them  skate ;  and  could 
they  have  done  so,  they  would  probably  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  boys,  and  forgotten  their  skates  in 
the  hurry  of  making  ready  for  their  unexpected  drive 
with  grandpapa ;  but  although  they  could  not  help 
longing  to  join  some  of  the  merry  groups  upon  the  ice, 
and  to  go  flying  from  point  to  point  as  they  saw  others 
do,  they  found  much  enjoyment  in  watching  the  gay 
scene. 

But  it  was  too  cold  to  remain  standing  still  for  any 
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great  length  of  time,  and  Aunt  Lou  soon  set  them  to 
running  up  and  down  the  shore,  and  they  even  ventured 
to  slide  a  little  upon  the  ice. 

And  by  and  by  two  gentlemen  were  seen  bearing  down 
towards  them,  each  pusliing  an  ice-chair  without  an 
occupant.  They  were  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Grafton, 
friends  of  Aunt  Lou,  and  the  children  felt  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  them, — well  enough,  at  least,  for  all, 
even  little  Gertrude,  to  hope  that  they  might  intend  to 
propose  a  ride  in  those  delightful  flying  vehicles.  And 
nothing  less,  as  it  proved. 

*  Are  you  and  Miss  Meta  for  a  flight,  Miss  Louisa  1  * 
asked  Mr.  Campbell,  when  he  and  his  friend  had  greeted 
our  party. 

Aunt  Lou  would  rather  have  sent  some  of  her  little 
nieces  in  her  place ;  but  of  course  she  could  not  say  so, 
and  she  accepted  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Campbell  turned  towards  the  little  girls ;  but 
before  he  could  speak,  Helen  Thorpe  rudely  said  : 

*  Can't  I  go  too.  Aunt  Lou  1    I  think  I  might.' 

*  I  was  just  about  to  say  we  will  take  your  little  girls 
by  and  by,'  said  Mr.  Campbell.  *  Your  turn  will  come 
afterwards ; '  and  there  was  something  in  his  tone  and 
manner  which  made  Nellie  wish  that  she  had  not  put 
herself  forward  in  such  an  obtrusive  way. 

For  though  Nellie  was  but  a  little  girl,  she  knew  very 
well  that  it  was  not  good  manners  for  her  to  do  as  she 
had  done,  and  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  proper 
and  becoming  to  have  waited  till  she  was  invited 
to  go. 

Aunt  Lou  and  Meta  were  soon  comfortably  seated  in 
the  chairs,  and  speeding  away  over  the  ice,  the  former 
having  charged  her  young  nieces  not  to  wander  far  from 
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the  spot  where  she  left  them,  and  by  no  means  to  venture 
upon  the  ice  while  she  was  absent. 

*  What  shall  we  do  to  make  the  time  pass  quickly  till 
it  is  our  turn  to  go  1 '  said  Jennie. 

*  I  don't  know/  answered  Dora.  '  I  wish  Aunt  Lou  had 
not  forbidden  us  to  slide  upon  the  ice.' 

Dora  might  fret  a  little  at  the  order ;  but  once  given, 
she  had  no  thought  of  disobedience,  tempted  though  she 
might  be,  and  impatient  of  standing  there  waiting  for  her 
ride. 

No  more  had  the  others ;  for  they  were  all  obedient, 
docile  children,  and  worthy  of  being  trusted  to  do  as 
they  were  bidden. 

*  See  those  beautiful  icicles  hanging  from  that  rock ! ' 
cried  Gertrude.  *  Couldn't  we  go  for  some  of  those, 
Dora  1    I  am  thirsty,  too  ;  they  would  taste  so  nice  ! ' 

'  Yes  we  could,  and  we  will,'  answered  Dora.  '  Come, 
Jennie  and  Nellie ; '  and  taking  her  little  sister  by  the 
hand,  Dora  helped  her  up  the  bank  and  towards  the  rock 
in  question,  followed  by  the  two  other  children. 

The  long  pendent  icicles  were  soon  reached,  some  of 
them  broken  off,  and  cracking  crisply  between  the  sharp 
young  teeth, — very  bad  for  the  poor  teeth  too,  but  that 
is  by  the  by,— and  when  the  chHdren  had  satisfied  their 
real  or  imaginary  thirst,  they  found  other  objects  to 
interest  them  around  the  same  spot. 

But  suddenly  Dora,  looking  back  over  the  lake  for 
a  glimpse  of  Aunt  Lou  and  Meta,  saw  both  bearing  or 
rather  borne  down  upon  the  starting-point,  the  former 
beckoning  and  motioning  to  them  to  return  and  be  ready 
for  their  turn  in  the  chair. 

*  Quick !  quick ! '  she  said ;  *  here  tliey  come  to  take 

us.     They'll  be  there  before  we  can  run  down.' 

R 
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'Come  this  way,'  said  Jennie;  *we  can  climb  down 
here  quicker  than  we  can  go  by  the  top  of  the  hank.' 

Now  the  way  proposed  by  Jennie  might  be  shorter  if 
one  measured  by  a  direct  line,  but  it  certainly  did  not 
bring  them  to  their  goal  any  sooner,  if  as  eoon,  since  it 
was  rough  and  slippery,  hanging  directly  over  the  water, 
and  just  in  one  spot  obstructed  by  lai^  uneven  stones. 

However,  none  of  the  children  gave  a  thought  to  this, 
in  such  baste  were  they  to  be  below  and  in  readiness ; 
and  all  four  started  away. 

At  first  it  was  each  for  herself,  the  two  elder  girls 
running  on  without  thought  or  care  for  their  little 
Bisters. 

But  presently  Gertrude's  distressed  voice  reached 
Dora's  ear,  and  arrested  her  steps. 

'  Oh,  Dody  ! '  said  the  little  one,  '  please  wait  for  me  ; 
please  help  me.  It's  bo  Eiippery  and  so  dangerous,  I 
can't  go  alone.     Please  let  me  take  hold  of  your  hand.' 

Now  to  Dora  the  descent  did  not  eeem  at  all  danger- 
ous, and  a  momentary  feeling  of  vexation  came  over  her 
at  being  thus  called  upon  to  stop.  Of  course  she  would 
help  her  little  sister  since  she  was  asked,  but  she  turned 
to  her  with  sharp,  pettish  words  rising  to  her  lips. 

But  the  thought  of  her  motto  was  becoming  eo  present 
with  her,  that  it  flashed  upon  her  now ;  and,  with  the 
pettish  look  passing  from  her  face,  she  went  back  to 
where  poor  Gertrude  stood  clinging  helplessly  to  the 
snow-covered  branches  of  a  large  bush,  and,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  her,  she  said  cheerfully  and  pleasantly : 

'  Come  on,  dear,  there  is  no  need  to  be  afraid ;  hut  I 
am  sorry  I  forgot  and  went  on  without  you.  There,  now, 
just  put  your  foot  here.' 

Gertrude  eagerly  grasped  the  kind  hand  held  out  to 
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her  relief;  and,  as  Dora  felt  the  clasp  of  the  little  trem- 
bling fingers,  and  caught  the  wistful  look  with  which 
her  sister  mutely  thanked  her,  she  felt  grateful  that  she 
had  not  allowed  unkind  words  or  looks  to  hurt  the  sensi- 
tive little  heart. 

'  Fm  glad  I  didn't  speak  cross  to  her,'  she  said  to  her- 
self. '  She  was  frightened,  though  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
danger;  and  I  ought  to  have  remembered  how  afraid 
she  always  is  in  a  place  like  this.  She's  a  dear  little 
goosey,  but  I  won't  tell  her  so.' 

With  the  support,  slight  as  it  was,  of  her  sister's  hand, 
Grertie  felt  no  more  fear,  but  tripped  and  sprang  lightly 
from  point  to  point  a$  Dora  bade  her. 

But  now  came  a  cry  from  Helen  : 

*  Jennie,  Jennie,  come  help  me  !  This  big  stone  is  so 
shaky  and  slippery,  I'm  afraid  to  put  my  foot  on  it,  and 
I  can't  step  over  it.    Come  back  and  help  me  ! ' 

*  Just  put  one  foot  on  it,  and  give  a  good  jump,'  said 
Jennie,  scarcely  pausing  to  look  back.  *  Come  on,  and 
don't  be  so  silly.' 

*  I  can't !  I  can't ! '  cried  Nellie,  putting  her  foot  on 
the  stone,  and  then  drawing  it  back.  *  It  wobbles  so,  I 
know  it  will  turn  over  and  let  me  go  down  on  the  ice.' 

*  Wobbles!  what  a  word!'  thought  Dora.  *She  needn't 
have  spoken  so  to  Gertie  about  saying  "  the  in  it,''  if  she 
can't  talk  any  better  than  that  herself.' 

But  she  did  not  put  her  thought  into  words,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  saying  to  Jennie  : 

*  Why  don't  you  go  and  help  her,  Jennie  ]  That  stone 
is  shaky.  I  had  to  hold  Gertie's  hand  tight  just  now  to 
take  her  over  it,  and  it  might  turn  over.' 

Jennie  scowled,  or  put  on  a  look  very  near  it ;  then 
turning  back  to  within  a  few  steps  of  NeUie,  but  not 


near  enongh  to  toach  her,  stretched  out  her  hitnd  un- 
graciously, saying  pettishly : 

'You're  the  greatest  old  fusser  that  ever  lived.  I 
can't  bear  to  have  jou  come  anywhere  with  me.' 

Now  this  was  not  true.  Jennie  knew  that  it  was  not 
when  she  siud  it ;  Kellie  knew  that  it  was  not  when  she 
beard  it :  for  Jennie,  who  was  really  very  fond  of  her 
^ter,  was  never  satisfied  unless  she  shared  her  pleasures. 
Bat  there  it  was,  the  little,  hateful  sting  of  discourtesy, 
of  sharp,  uncalled-for  reproof;  and  it  had  its  ill  effect, 
and,  alas  !  its  sad  consequences ;  for  what  Jennie  would 
have  called  '  real  harm '  came  of  it. 

'  You  needn't  help  me.  I  shan't  let  you,'  said  Nellie, 
with  a  pout, 

'  Come  quick  ! '  said  Jennie  impatiently,  but  going  a 
step  nearer  to  her  sister,  and  still  holding  out  her  hand, 
with  somewhat  less  of  ungraciousness. 

'  I  shan't,'  said  Nellie.  '  Let  me  be.  I'll  go  alone ; 
you're  so  hateful' 

For  Nellie  was  a  resentful  chUd,  rather  spoiled ;  and 
once  offended,  she  was  hard  to  be  won.  Jennie  still 
lingered. 

But  Nellie  was  not  to  be  appeased. 

'  Go  away,  I  tell  you.  You  ^shan't  help  me.  I  wish 
Dora  was  my  sister.  You  are  not  half  as  good  and  nice 
as  she  is,'  she  scud. 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  same  thought  was  in  Jennie's 
mind, — at  least,  she  was  just  thinking  that  Dora  had  been 
more  kind  and  gracious  than  she  had  been  in  the  help 
she  had  offered  to  her  younger  sister,  and  she  was  half 
wishing  that  she  had  followed  her  example ;  but  She  did 
not  hke  it  when  her  thought  was  put  into  words,  and 
Helen  reproached  her  with  it.     Had  Helen  taken  her 
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hand  and  submitted  to  be  aided,  she  would  probably  now 
have  spoken  kindly,  and  given  her  support  more  graci- 
ously than-  she  had  offered  it  at  first ;  but  unkindness 
bred  unkindness,  harsh  words  still'  harsher,  as  they  often 
do,  and  all  thought  of  making  peace  fled  away,  as  she 
answered : 

*  Come  by  yourself,  then,  Crosspatch.  Do  you  think 
I  care  1    Only  next  time,  see  if  I  come  back  for  you/ 

And  she  turned  angrily  away  and  ran  after  Gertrude 
and  Dora,  leaving  Nellie  to  follow  as  she  might. 

She  had  not  gone  two  yards  before  Helen  regretted 
her  ill  temper,  and  would  have  given  anything  to  have 
had  a  friendly  hand  to  hold  by ;  but  she  was  too  proud 
to  say  so,  and  call  her  sister  back. 

She  took  a  step  forward,  and  placed  her  foot  on  the 
stone,  which  'wobbled'  more  than  ever,  she  thought,  drew 
back  trembhng,  and  tried  once  more. 

This  time  she  trusted  her  whole  weight  to  it,  and,  alas ! 
proved  her  fears  too  well  founded.  Had  she  but  touched 
it  lightly  and  sprung  from  it  quickly  as  the  others  had 
done,  all  might  have  been  well ;  but  fearful  and  uncertain, 
she  bore  too  heavily  on  its  treacherous  surface,  afraid  of 
slipping.  It  turned,  rolled,  and  Nellie,  losing  her  footing 
altogether,  was  sent  down  upon  the  ice  below,  her  screams 
ringing  upon  the  winter  air  and  startling  all  who  heard 
them  as  she  fell. 

Directly  beneath  her  was  a  spot  where  the  ice-men  had 
been  cutting  their  blocks  within  a  day  or  two,  and  it  was 
but  lightly  frozen  over.  The  children  had  been  forbidden 
to  venture  there,  lest  they  should  break  through  and  re- 
ceive a  cold  bath ;  the  water  not  being  deep  enough  just 
here  to  drown  them,  there  was  no  fear  of  greater  danger. 

Falling  from  a  height  of  at  least  three  feet  above  the 
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gnrface  of  the  pond,  Nellie's  weight  cracked  through  the 
thin  ice,  and  she  was  plunged  into  the  freezing  stream 
below. 

Only  for  one  instant^  thougL  Happily  Mr.  Campbell 
had  just  arrived  at  the  starting-point.  He  left  his  hold 
of  the  chair  in  which  Aunt  Lou  was  seated,  all  her  plea- 
sure suddenly  destroyed  by  alarm  and  dismay  at  the  sight 
of  her  little  niece's  accident,  darted  forward,  and  in  an- 
other moment  had  Nellie  out  of  her  icy  bath, — not  killed 
or  drowned,  as  the  other  children  believed  she  must  be, 
but  drenched  to  the  skin,  shivering  and  gasping  with  the 
sudden  fright  and  cold,  pale  as  ashes,  and  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  a  deep  graze  upon  her  cheek  where  it  had 
struck  the  sharp  edge  of  the  broken  ice. 

Poor  Nellie  1  She  was  indeed  a  pitiable  object,  and 
Jennie,  feeling  herself  much  to  blame  for  the  accident, 
was  in  despair  at  the  sight. 

The  child  was  half-stunned,  too,  and  could  not  at  once 
recover  breath ;  hence  she  did  not  shriek  and  cry  after 
her  usual  fashion  when  pain  or  trouble  befell  her,  and 
Jennie  believed  that  she  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  killed. 

But  quicker  than  all  this  has  been  told,  Mr.  Campbell 
had  snatched  Meta*s  plaid,  wrapped  it  about  the  shiver- 
ing, dripping  child,  and  hurried  with  her  up  the  bank 
towards  th6  nearest  house.  This  happened  fortunately 
to  be  his  own  home,  where  Nellie  was  sure  of  meeting 
with  every  attention ;  and  there  Aunt  Lou  and  Meta  fol- 
lowed with  all  speed,  telling  the  children  to  come  also. 
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XV. 


JENNIE  S  remorse. 

The  children  were  all  anxious  to  obey  immediately ;  but 
Dora,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  had  her 
wits  about  her,  was  forced  to  pause  a  moment  and  answer 
the  questions  poured  forth  by  the  crowd,  which*  had  at 
once  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  pond,  and  Gertrude 
clung  trembling  to  her  sister.  Jennie  hurried  on  for  a 
short  distance ;  but  when  Dora  was  released  and  came 
after  her,  she  found  her  sitting  on  a  bank  of  snow,  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  crying  bitterly. 

*  Come,  Jennie  dear,  let  us  make  haste,  and  see  about 
Nellie,'  said  Dora  soothingly. 

*  Oh,  I  can't,  I  can't ! '  cried  Jennie,  who  was  apt  to  be 
tragic,  and  to  give  way  to  romantic  flights  of  fancy  when 
she  was  distressed,  especially  if  she  had  brought  the 
trouble  upon  herself.  *  I  cannot  look  upon  my  murdered 
sister.' 

*  0  my ! '  ejaculated  little  Gertrude  in  dismay. 

*  Yes,  murdered ! '  repeated  Jennie,  rather  pleased,  even 
amid  her  distress,  at  the  effect  of  her  words  upon  her 
youngest  hearer. 

But  Dora  took  them  more  calmly. 

*  I  wouldn't  say  that,  Jennie,'  she  said.  *  The  people 
say  she  can't  be  drowned,  she  was  such  a  minute  in  the 
water.' 

•    '  Then  they  are  very  unfeeling,'  sobbed  Jennie,  deter- 
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mined  not  to  be  comforted,  or  rather  feeling,  poor  child, 
that  she  deserved  no  comfort  for  that  for  which  she  now 
considered  herself  entirely  to  blame.  *  I  saw  her  bloody 
and  drowned,  and  I  did  it,  I  did  it ! ' 

'  O  dear ! '  said  Gertrude  again. 

*  I  don't  think  it  was  all  your  faolt,'  said  Dora,  who 
could  herself  scarcely  believe  that  the  matter  was  not 
more  serious  than  others  seemed  to  think,  and  she 
shuddered  as  she  remembered  XelHe's  face,  and  held 
her  little  sister's  hand  in  a  closer  grasp.  *You  know, 
Jennie,'  she  added,  *  you  went  back  to  help  Nellie,  and 
she  was  cross,  and  wouldn't  let  you.' 

'  But  you  see  her  crossness  came  from  my  being  rough 
and  speaking  crossly  first,'  said  Jennie.  *  Oh,  Dora !  I  wish 
I'd  been  like  you  and  helped  her  as  if  I  liked  to  do  it, 
as  you  did  to  Gertie.  Then  there  would  no  harm  have 
come  to  Nellie.' 

Did  her  own  words  come  back  to  Jennie  as  they  now 
did  to  Dora  1  Would  she  say  now  that  *  no  real  harm 
ever  came '  of  a  want  of  kind  courtesy  ] 

*Well,'  said  Dora,  who  had  an  amount  of  common 
sense  and  forethought  unusual  in  such  a  child,  'you 
know  you'll  take  cold  sitting  here  in  the  snow,  Jennie. 
Come  on,  and  let  us  see  about  Nellie.  May  be  we  can  do 
something  to  help,  too.     Let  us  make  haste.' 

'  They  wouldn't  let  me  help  after  what  I've  done,'  said 
Jennie,  in  a  whisper  intended  to  be  thrilling ;  *  I  don't 
deserve  it.     Yes,  I  have  killed  her.' 

But  she  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  rise  from 
her  cold  seat,  and  to  go  on  to  Mr.  Campbell's  house  with 
her  two  cousins. 

When  they  reached  it,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  Jennie's 
^A^i-g  ^ere  to  prove  better  founded  than  Dora's  hopes. 
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They  met  Mr.  Campbell  hurrying  for  the  doctor,  and 
n<me  of  the  children  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  room 
where  Nellie  had  been  carried.  Jennie  resented  this 
angrily,  though  she  believed  and  insisted  that  it  was 
because  they  all  knew  that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
accident. 

*  They  don't  know  it ;  how  can  they  ]  I  suppose  they 
don't  want  us  in  the  way,'  said  Dora. 

*I  expect  Nellie  recovered  enough  to  make  a  dying 
speech,  and  confessed  me  the  guilty  one,'  said  Jennie, 
going  off  into  another  paroxysm  of  distress.  '  Anyhow, 
she  is  my  own  sister,  and  they  have  no  right  to  keep  me 
from  her.' 

The  mingling  of  remorse  and  resentment  in  her  words 
might  have  seemed  droll  to  an  older  person,  but  to  the 
other  chHdren  it  was  very  distressing;  all  the  more  so  as 
the  bustle  and  anxious  faces  of  those  who  passed  in  and 
out  from  the  room  where  Nellie  lay,  seemed  to  give 
reason  to  their  fears. 

And  there  was  really  cause  for  anxiety,  as  they  found 
when  Meta  came  out,  and  told  them  all. 

Nellie  certainly  was  not  drowned,  or  near  it,  for  she 
had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  water  for  that ;  nor  did 
the  cut  upon  her  cheek,  which  was  only  skin-deep,  signify 
much;  and  had  the  accident  happened  to  one  of  the 
stronger  children,  it  might  not  have  been  of  great  con- 
sequence. But  Nellie  was  a  very  delicate  child,  subject 
to  violent  and  dangerous  attacks  of  cold  upon  the  slightest 
chill  or  exposure, — indeed,  grandmamma  had  already 
questioned  the  prudence  of  allowing  her  to  come  out  for 
a  sleigh  ride  with  the  prpspect  of  a  return  by  night, — 
and  the  sudden  plunge  into  the  icy  waters  of  the  pond 
seemed  to  have  proved  too  much  for  her ;  added  to  which, 
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the  fright  had  made  her  yeiy  nervons  and  excited.  Aunt 
Lou  and  Mr.  Campbell's  mother  were  very  anxious  about 
her. 

The  former  said  they  must  all  return  at  once  to  grand- 
mamma's, Meta  said,  and  tell  her  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
Jennie  resisted  this  stoutly  at  first,  but  Meta  insisted  that 
she  should  come  with  her,  saying  she  would  only  be  in 
the  way,  and  make  more  trouble  in  Mrs.  Campbell's  house- 
hold. So  poor  Jennie  submitted,  looking,  however,  like 
a  martyr  being  led  to  the  stake,  and  reaUy  to  be  pitied  in 
her  unfeigned  distress. 

'What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  was  your  fault?' 
asked  Meta,  as  they  hurried  homeward  as  fast  as  Ger- 
trude's little  feet  could  go  over  the  ground. 

Jennie  explained  with  many  sobs,  blaming  herself 
altogether,  and  Helen  not  at  alL^ 

'  Um  ! '  said  Meta,  when  she  had  finished ;  '  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  have  been  well  if  you  had  thought  a  little 
of  Dora's  motto.' 

'  Oh,  don't,  Meta ! '  said  Dora  quickly. 

Now  Meta  did  not  mean  to  hurt  Jennie,  but  with  the 
family  fashion  of  '  speaking  her  mind '  on  all  occasions, 
she  did  so  now,  without  remembering  that  she  was  giving 
a  fresh  thrust  to  poor  Jennie's  already  sore  hurt.  Dora's 
remonstrance  called  it  to  her  mind,  and  made  her  sorry 
for  what  she  had  done. 

*I'm  sorry  I  said  that,  Jennie,'  she  said;  'you  feel 
badly  enough  now,  don't  you  1  Never  mind ;  we'll  hope 
Nellie  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.' 

But  Jennie  was  not  to  be  consoled,  and  walked  on  with 
a  face  of  utter  misery  which  smote  upon  Meta's  heart. 

They  reached  grandmamma's  house,  where  the  early 
tea  was  nearly  ready  ;  but  when  she  heard  the  story  of 
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mishap,  grandmamma  said  she  must  go  to  Mrs.  Camp- 
belFs  and  see  to  poor  Nellie  herself. 

It  was. agreed  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  young 
people  to  take  their  tea,  and  start  for  home  at  once,  so 
that  Mrs.  Thorpe  might,  if  she  chose,  come  back  with 
grandpapa.  But  Jennie  besought  so  piteously  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  remain,  that  she  received  permission 
to  do  so. 

When  Dora  and  Gertrude  had  put  on  their  wraps  and 
come  down-stairs  again,  they  found  her  sitting  by  the 
window,  looking  down  the  road  towards  Mr.  Campbell's 
house,  for  the  first  glimpse  of  any  messenger  from  there. 

*  Don't  feel  so  badly,  Jennie  dear,'  said  Dora. 

*  I  must,  Dora.  I  shall  end  my  days  in  undying 
remorse,'  answered  Jennie,  in  the  tragic  whisper  she 
considered  appropriate  to  her  state  of  feeling. 

*  I  don't  believe  you  will,'  said  Dora.  *  I  hope  Nellie 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  to-morrow.  May  be  she  will 
not  be  ill,  after  all.' 

*  I  shall  do  it,  any  way,  whether  she  gets  well  or  not,' 
said  Jennie.  '  Dora,  I  think  I  shall  ask  mamma  to  let 
me  become  a  hermit.' 

Jennie  raised  her  downcast  eyes  as  she  made  this 
stupendous  resolution,  to  watch  its  effect  on  her  cousins ; 
but  she  was  sadly  disappointed.  The  younger  evidently 
did  not  understand  it;  the  elder  did  not  appear  much 
moved. 

*  I  wouldn't,^  said  Dora  the  practical,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

*  Why  not  1 '  asked  Jennie. 

'Because  I  don't  think  it  would  be  pleasant,'  said 
Dora.  *And,  besides,  Jennie,  I  should  think  you  could 
find  much  better  ways  of  showing  Nellie  you  are  sorry 
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than  by  doing  that.  She'd  a  great  deal  rather  have  you 
with  her,  and  being  kind  to  her.  It  must  be  very  stupid 
to  be  a  hermit,  and  stay  shut  ap  from  other  people  all  the 
time ;  and  I  don't  see  the  good  of  it.' 

*  Well,'  said  Jennie  mournfully,  *  I'll  see.' 

But  since  Dora  took  such  a  very  common-sense  view  of 
her  resolve  to  be  a  hermit,  the  idea  began  Uf  lose  its 
charm  for  her.  And  it  seemed  that  Dora's  words  must 
have  truth  on  their  side,  when  just  as  the  sleigh  came  to 
the  door  to  take  the  rest  of  the  party  home,  Aunt  Lou 
hurried  in  to  bid  her  come  directly  to  Mrs.  Campbell's. 

Nellie,  she  said,  was  quite  wild  after  the  shock  she  had 
received,  and  begged  incessantly  for  Jennie,  beseeching 
her  to  hold  her  hand  and  keep  her  from  falling ;  so  that 
it  was  thought  best  to  bring  her  sister  to  her. 

And  for  the  rest  of  that  evening,  and,  indeed,  even 
after  her  mother  came,  and  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  did  Jennie  sit  beside  her  little  sister,  who 
could  not  be  satisfied  or  at  rest  unless  she  tightly  grasped 
her  hand. 

Poor  little  Nellie  did  not  reproach  her  by  word  or 
look,  at  least  not  intentionally;  but  there  was  uncon- 
scious reproach  in  the  pathetic  way  in  which  she  held 
fast  to  Jennie,  saying  every  now  and  then  beseech- 
ingly : 

*  You  won't  let  me  fall,  will  you,  Jennie  1  The  water 
is  so  cold,  so  cold ;  and  I  don't  want  to  be  drowned.' 

That  night  brought  a  lesson  to  Jennie  she  never  forgot, 
and  she  was  henceforth  ready  to  acknowledge  that  much 
*real  harm'  might  easily  grow  from  'a  small  unkindness.' 

You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  she  was  spared  a  severer 
lesson,  for  Nellie  was  really  better  in  the  morning  ;  and 
although  the  doctor  obliged  her  to  keep  her  bed  for  a 
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day  or  two,  so  as  to  ward  off  any  more  serious  effects, 
she  was  not  as  ill  as  her  friends  had  expected  and  feared 
she  would  be,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  she  was  able 
to  be  carried  to  grandpapa's  house. 

It  proved  a  lesson  for  her  as  well  as  for  Jennie  ;  and 
after  this  she  was  not  so  pettish  and  exacting  as  she  had 
been,  and  there  was  much  less  wrangling  between  the 
little  sisters,  and  more  of  gentle  and  thoughtful  courtesy. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  our  Dora. 

Calm  and  quiet  as  she  seemed  as  they  drove  home- 
ward by  the  light  of  the  moon,  none  dreamed  of  all  the 
earnest  thankfulness  that  was  in  her  young  soul,  nor 
how  she  blessed  her  motto,  and  the  tender  grace  it  had 
taught  her.  Perhaps  there  was  something  of  the  same 
in  Gertie's  little  heart  as  she  nestled  close  to  her  sister, 
with  even  a  more  loving  manner  than  usual.  Dora  felt 
that  there  was,  though  neither  of  them  spoke  a  word  on 
the  subject  till  they  reached  home. 

Then  when  they  were  alone  for  a  moment,  Gertrude 
put  up  her  arms  and  lips  to  Dora. 

*  Dody,'  she  said,  as  Dora  returned  the  offered  caress, 

*  I  am  so  glad  Jennie  and  Nellie  were  not  you  and  me 
to-day  ! ' 

Glad !  So  was  Dora,  more  than  tongue  could  tell, 
more  than  she  knew  herself  until  this  moment ;  and 
tears — rather  rare  things  with  her — overflowed  as  she 
held  Gertrude  fast,  saying : 

*  And  it  might  have  been  you  and  me,  darling ;  and  I 
didn't  feel  like  being  pleasant  when  you  called  me  back.' 

*  Didn't  you  1 '  said  Gertie  innocently.  *  I  never  knew 
it.' 

*  But  you  wouldn't  have  acted  like  Nellie,'  said  Dora  ; 

*  you  never  do.     And  it  was  really  partly  her  own  fault.' 
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'  Dody  helped  me  over  that  bad  place  as  pleasantly  as 
anything,  though  it  was  a  bother  to  her/  said  Gertie, 
when  the  story  of  Nellie's  accident  was  told  to  father 
and  mother.  *  If  she  hadn't,  may  be  it  would  have  been 
me  who  fell  in  the  water ;  but  it  wasn't,  because  she  was 
good  and  kind.' 

Her  mother's  smile  and  the  loving  clasp  of  her  hand 
would  have  been  reward  enough  for  Dora,  even  had  she 
not  had  that  deeper  cause  for  gratitude. 

'  Will  you  come  here,  dear  mother  1 '  she  said,  softly 
calling  her  mother  from  the  nursery  to  her  own  little 
room,  after  she  and  Gertrude  had  gone  up-stairs  for  the 
night. 

*  See,'  she  continued,  with  a  bright,  satisfied  look, 
drawing  Mrs.  Johnson  towards  the  little  table  on  which 
stood  the  two  vases.  *  I  thought  I  might  put  in  a  white 
bead  for  keeping  back  a  cross  word  I  felt  like  speaking 
when  Gertie  called  me  to  help  her  over  that  rough  place 
where  Nellie  fell ;  and,  mother  dear,  it  was  a  fifth  one, 
and  it  took  out  my  last  black  bead !  The  account  is 
all  white  now.     If  I  only  could  keep  it  so  ! ' 

*  God  grant  that  you  may,  my  darling !  and  God  bless 
you  for  your  earnest  efforts  to  keep  this  command,  which 
surely  has  brought  new  peace  and  comfort  among  us ! ' 
said  the  mother,  tenderly  laying  her  hand  on  the 
glowing,  uplifted  face  of  her  young  daughter.  'May 
He  help  us  all  to  remember  and  practise  my  "  Dora's 
motto ! " ' 
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*  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might. ' 
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I. 

THE   *  QUAKER  LADY.' 

*  If  Lily  "N'orris  isn't  just  the  most  provoking  child  that 
ever  lived ! '  said  Maggie  Bradford  indignantly. 
'  Yes,  I  believe  she  just  is/  assented  Bessie. 

*  Why/  said  Mrs.  Rush,  who  was  that  day  making  a 
visit  to  Maggie's  and  Bessie's  mamma,  *how  is  this? 
lily  the  most  provoking  child  that  ever  lived !  I 
thought  Lily  was  one  of  your  best  friends,  and  that  you 
were  so  fond  of  her.' 

*  Yes,  Aunt  May,  so  we  are,'  said  Maggie.  *  We're 
very  fond  of  lily  indeed, — she's  one  of  our  dearly-be- 
loveds,  and  we  like  to  have  her  with  us ;  but  for  all  that, 
she's  very  trying  to  our  patience.' 

*  Yes,'  sighed  Bessie,  *  I  think  she's  tryinger  than  any 
child  we  know ;  and  yet  she's  hardly  ever  naughty, — 
really  naughty,  I  mean.' 

*  How  does  she  try  you  1 '  asked  Mrs.  Rush,  though 
she  believed  she  could  herself  have  answered  as  to  the 
cause  of  complaint. 

*  She  puts  off  so,'  said  Bessie.  *  Aunt  May,  I  think 
she's  the  greatest  put-offer  we  ever  saw ;  and  some- 
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times  it  makes  things  so  hard  to  bear.  We  try  not  to 
be  provoked  because  we  love  her  so  ;  but  sometimes  we 
can't  help  being  a  little.  I  beheve  it  troubles  people  as 
much  as  if  she  was  real  naughty  in  some  way.' 

*  Yes,  procrastination  is  a  verj''  troublesome  fault/  said 
Mrs.  Eush. 

*  Not  a  faulty  is  it,  Aunt  May  1 '  asked  Maggie.  *  I 
thought  it  was  only  a  habit  of  Lily's.' 

'  And  Lily  is  a  pretty  good  child,'  said  Belle  Powers. 
*  She  is  mischievous,  and  makes  us  laugh  in  school  some- 
times ;  but  I  beheve  that  is  about  all  the  naughty  things 
she  does,  and  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  account  for 
one  child.' 

*  Putting  off  is  not  being  naughty,  is  it,  Aunt  May  % ' 
pleaded  Bessie,  unwilling,  even  amid  her  vexation,  to 
have  one  of  her  favourite  playmates  thus  blamed. 

*  Well,  darling,'  answered  Mrs.  Rush,  *  I  fear  that  pro- 
crastination and  a  want  of  punctuality  must  be  con- 
sidered as  rather  serious  faults.  I  see  you  are  vexed 
and  troubled  now, — why,  I  cannot  tell,  more  than  that 
Lily  has  caused  it  in  some  way ;  and  I  think  that  any 
habit  which  needlessly  tries  and  irritates  other  people 
can  be  called  nothing  less  than  a  fault,  and  a  bad  one 
too.     What  is  the  matter  now  ] ' 

*  Why,'  said  Bessie,  *  you  see  we  are  all  going  to  the 
party  at  Miss  Ashton's  this  afternoon,  and  Lily  was  to  be 
here  at  four  o'clock  to  go  with  us;  and  when  grandmamma 
was  going  home  just  now,  she  said  she  would  take  us  all 
around  in  her  carriage.  But  Lily  was  not  here,  and  we 
did  not  like  to  go  without  her,  and  gi'andmamma  could 
not  wait.  But  grandmamma  said  the  carriage  should, 
come  back  for  us,  and  it  has ;  and  mamma  says  it  is 
+'venty  minutes  past  four,  and  there  Lily  has  not  come 
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yet,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do,  and  we  can't  help 
being  provoked.' 

*  It  is  just  good  enough  for  her  to  go,  and  leave  her  to 
come  after  by  herself,'  said  Belle  with  a  pout. 

'  But  you  see  that  would  not  be  so  very  polite,'  said 
Bessie ;  *  and  we  have  to  be  tlmt,  even  if  we  are  pretty 
provoked.' 

*  I  should  think  people  might  be  punctual  when  they're 
going  to  a  party,  anyway,'  said  Maggie  impatiently. 
*  The  idea  of  being  so  wasteful  of  a  party !  I  never 
heard  of  such  foolishness  !  I  should  think  that  people 
who  couldn't  be  punctual  at  parties,  and  go  just  as  soon 
as  they  are  invited,  didn't  deserve  to  go  at  all.' 

*  I  should  think  her  mother  would  send  her  in  time,' 
said  Mabel  Walton,  Belle's  cousin. 

*  Well,  I  suppose  she  would,'  said  Maggie  ;  *  but  you 
know  she  has  gone  away  just  now,  and  there's  no  one  at 
home  to  make  Lily  think  about  the  time.  Mrs.  Norris 
doesn't  have  such  a  bad  habit  herself,  and  she  don't 
like  Lily  to  have  it  either.  She  is  always  talking  to  her 
about  it.' 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Maggie  % '  asked  Bessie, 
as  she  saw  her  sister  take  up  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper, 
and  carry  them  to  Mrs.  Kush. 

*  I  am  going  to  ask  Aunt  May  to  do  a  sum  for  me,' 
said  Maggie.  '  Aunt  May,  will  you  please  do  the  sum 
of  four  times  twenty  minutes,  and  tell  me  how  much 
itisr 

*  I  do  not  want  the  paper,  Maggie,'  said  Mrs.  Eush, 
smiling  as  she  saw  what  Maggie  would  be  at.  *Four 
times  twenty  minutes  are  eighty  minutes,  or  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.' 

*  Why  do  you  want  to  know  that  ]'  asked  Belle. 
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'  rm  going  to  tell  lily  a  story  when  she  comes,  and 
let  her  take  lesson  by  it  for  herself/  said  Maggie  rather 
severely ;  the  severity  being  intended,  however,  for  the 
delinquent  Lily,  and  not  for  Belle. 

*  Children,'  said  Mrs.  Bradford,  coming  into  the  room 
just  at  this  moment,  *  I  do  not  want  you  to  keep  the 
carriage  waiting.  Since  Lily  is  not  here,  you  must  go 
without  her.     It  is  long  after  the  time  fixed.* 

*  Oh  yes,  mamma,  we  know  that.  I  should  think  we 
might,'  said  Maggie,  with  a  sigh  of  despair. 

*  There's  the  door-bell  now,'  said  Bessie,  who  was 
more  patient  under  her  afflictions  than  the  other  children. 
*  May  be  that  is  Lily.' 

So  it  proved ;  and  a  moment  later  Lily  was  shown 
into  the  room,  followed  by  her  nurse.  A  chorus  of  ex- 
clamations and  reproaches  greeted  the  little  new-comer ; 
but  she  took  them  all  with  her  usual  careless  good- 
nature, though  she  did  look  half-ashamed  too.  Maggie 
alone,  mindful  of  the  arrow  she  held  in  reserve,  had 
nothing  to  say  beyond  a  word  or  two  of  welcome. 

*  Yes,  just  what  I  was  saying  to  Miss  Lily,  that  the 
young  ladies  would  be  disappointed  to  be  kept  waiting, 
ma'am,'  said  the  nurse,  speaking  to  Mrs.  Bradford ;  *  and 
I  came  in  to  beg  you'd  not  think  it  was  ray  fault  I  was 
at  Miss  Lily  a  half-hour  before  I  could  coax  her  to  come 
and  be  dressed ;  and  I  knew  she'd  be  late  and  vex 
them.' 

'  Oh,  never  mind.  You  can  go  now,'  said  Lily  care- 
lessly.    '  We'll  be  time  enough.' 

*  Come,  let  us  go  now,'  said  Maggie,  with  an  expression 
which  showed  that  she  by  no  means  agreed  with  Lily 
that  it  was  *  time  enough ; '  and  good-bye  being  said  to 
mamma  and  Mrs.  Rush,  she  led  the  way  from  the  room, 
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followed  by  the  rest  of  the  young  party,  who  were  soon 
seated  snugly  in  the  carriage. 

'  lily,'  said  Maggie,  as  soon  as  they  had  fairly  started, 
*  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you  about  punctuality.' 

*  Pooh !  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  your  old  punctu- 
ality,' said  Lily.  *  Everybody  just  bothers  me  almost  to 
death  about  being  punctual  Tom  has  been  making  a 
fuss  about  it  just  now,' 

'  But  it  is  a  story, — one  of  Maggie's  stories,'  said  Belle, 
who  thought  it  quite  incredible  that  any  one  should  de- 
cline an  opportunity  of  hearing  one  of  those  interesting 
and  valuable  narratives. 

'  Let's  hear  it  then,'  said  lily. 

*  It  is  not  a  story  of  my  own  making  up,'  said  Maggie, 
with  the  solemnity  which  befitted  a  teacher  of  moral 
lessons;  *but  it  is  very  interesting,  and  may  do  some 
good,  if  people  choose  to  let  it.  But  as  there  are  "  none 
so  deaf  as  those  who  won't  hear,"  so  I  suppose  there  are 
none  so  hard  to  teach  as  those  who  won't  be  taught.' 

*  But  wLat  is  the  story  ] '  asked  Belle. 

*  The  story  is  this,'  answered  Maggie.  *  Once  thirteen 
ladies  went  to  a  meeting,  or  ought  to  go  to  a  meeting. 
Well,  twelve  of  them  came  at  the  right  time  to  the  house 
of  a  very  wise  old  Quaker  lady,  where  the  meeting  was ; 
but  the  thirteenth  lady  did  not  come  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  she  ought  to.  So  the  other  ladies  were  as 
tired  as  they  could  be,  because  they  couldn't  begin  to  do 
what  they  had  to  do  without  her — but  I  would  have  if 
I'd  been  there — and  some  of  them  yawned — which  wasn't 
polite  for  them  to  do,  but  they  could  hardly  help  it — ^and 
some  went  to  sleep,  and  some  had  headaches,  and  one 
who  was  sitting  in  a  breeze  from  the  window,  where  she 
didn't  like  to  sit,  took  cold,  and  had  a  sore  throat  and  a 
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toothache,  and  she  had  to  go  and  have  her  tooth  out ; 
which  was  all  the  fault  of  the  unpunctnal  lady,  and  I 
should  think  she'd  be  very  much  ashamed  of  hersel£' 

^  So  should  I,'  said  Mabel,  as  Maggie  paused  to  take 
breatL 

^What's  the  rest  of  the  story  f  asked  Bessie,  impatient 
of  delay  in  such  a  thrilling  tale. 

*Well,  when  she  came  in,'  continued  Maggie,  giving 
point  to  her  story  by  the  look  she  fixed  upon  lily, — 
'  when  she  came  in,  after  doing  such  a  lot  of  mischief, 
she  didn't  seem  to  think  it  was  any  great  harm  after  all ; 
but  she  just  said,  "  Ladies,  I  am  sorry  I  kept  you  wait- 
ing, but  it  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  Then  the  wise 
old  Quaker  lady  stood  up  and  looked  very  severe  at  her, 
and  she  said,  "  Friend,  thee  " — thee  is  the  way  Quakers 
say  you — "  Friend,  thee  has  wasted  three  hours  of  time 
that  did  not  belong  to  thee.  Here  are  twelve  of  us,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  makes  three  hours,  and 
you — ^thee,  I  mean — ^had  no  right  to  do  it,  and  thee 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself."  And  the  lady  was 
ashamed  of  herself,  because  it  made  her  feel  horridly  to 
be  talked  to  that  way  before  so  many  people ;  and  she 
never  did  so  again,  which  was  a  great  blessing  to  every 
one  who  knew  her,  because  she  made  herself  a  great  in- 
convenience.' 

And  here  Maggie  closed  her  story,  which  she  had  one 
day  lately  found  in  some  book  or  paper,  and  had  brought 
it  up  on  this  occasion  for  Lily's  benefit,  adding  to  it 
sundry  embellishments  of  her  own,  which,  as  she 
thought,  made  it  more  telling  and  serviceable. 

*But,'  said  Lily,  who  took  the  moral  to  herself  as  it 
was  intended  she  should  do, — *  but  we're  not  a  meeting, 
and  you're  not  a  Quaker  lady,  Maggie.    It's  only  a  party.' 
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'  Only  a  party !  *  echoed  Maggie  in  an  aggrieved  tone, 
which  tolij  that  this  was  adding  insult  to  injury ;  *  she 
says,  "Only  a  party!"  Now,  Lily,  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  but  I  just  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing.' 

And  Maggie  held  up  the  bit  of  paper  on  which  she 
had  taken  the  pains  to  note  down  the  sum  Mrs.  Eush 
had  done  for  her,  lest  she  should  forget  the  number  of 
minutes. 

*  You  kept  us  waiting  more  than  twenty  minutes,  Lily. 
Miss  Ashton  invited  us  at  four,  and  you  did  not  come 
till  twenty  minutes  after;  and  there  are  four  of  us 
besides  yourself,  so  there's  one  whole  hour,  and  forty 
minutes — which  is  almost  three-quarters  of  an  hour — 
one  whole  hour  and  forty  minutes  of  party  wasted,  and 
only  twenty  minutes  of  it  was  your  own.' 

'  And  I'm  sure  it's  a  great  deal  harder  to  have  a  party 
wasted  than  it  is  a  meeting,'  said  Belle. 

*I  never  thought  about  it,'  said  Lily,  by  no  means 
oflfended,  but  considerably  astonished  at  the  way  in 
which  her  shortcomings  were  brought  home  to  her.  *  I 
never  thought  of  that,  and  I'm  real  sorry.  I'll  never  do 
it  again.' 

*Did  the  lady  with  the  toothache  ever  tell  the  late 
lady  she  made  her  have  it  1 '  asked  Bessie. 

*  WeU,  I'm  not  very  sure,'  said  Maggie,  not  willing  to 
confess  to  total  ignorance  on  this  subject ;  '  but  I  think 
she  did.' 

*  Then  she  wasn't  very  kind,'  said  Bessie.  *  It  would 
have  been  kinder  if  she  hadn't  spoken  about  it.  She 
had  lesson  enough.  I  think  that  old  Quaker  lady  was 
jpretty  cross,  and  I'm  glad  she's  not  my  grandmamma.' 

*  Maggie,'  said  Lily,  as  the  carriage  drew  up  at  Miss 
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'  la  tliere  any  proverb  about  putting  off!'  asked  Belle. 

'Yes,  to  be  sure,'  said  Lily,  'There's  "Sufficieut 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof" ' 

'Um — I  don't  know,'  said  Ma^e,  doubtful  if  this 
adage  were  quite  applicable  to  the  case  in  question.  '  I 
don't  think  that  will  do ;  but  if  we  can't  find  one,  we'll 
make  one,  and  draw  you  a  proverb-picture  about  it.  Fll 
ask  mamma  if  she  knows  of  any  that  will  do.' 

'  And  make  it  for  me  very  soon,  will  you  t '  stud  IJly, 
jumping  from  the  carriage  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Ashton'a  maid,  who  had  come  to  take  them  out.  '  I'll 
try  to  have  it  do  me  some  good.' 

This  was  encouraging,  and  Male's  imagination  was 
at  once  put  to  work  ;  but  not  to  mnch  purpose  for  this 
evening,  since  as  yet  she  knew  of  no  proverb  that  would 
auBwer  for  the  object  she  had  in  view. 

Our  young  party  was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  welcome, 
not  only  from  Mrs.  and  Miss  Asbton,  but  also  from  the 
other  little  girls,  who  had  all  arrived  before  them ;  for 
children  are  generally  punctual  to  such  engagements, 
whatever  their  elders  may  be.  Indeed,  they  usually 
prefer  to' be  before,  rather  than  after  the  time. 

'  How  late  you  came ! ' 

'  What  kept  you  1 ' 

'  It's  more  than  half-past  four  ! ' 

'  We've  been  here  ever  bo  long  ! ' 

'  We've  been  waiting  for  you !' — and  such-hke  exclama- 
tions met  them  on  all  sides. 
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'  It*s  my  fault/  said  Lily.  *  T  was  not  ready  in  time, 
and  kept  them  waiting.' 

*  Oh,  Lily ! '  said  Carrie  Ransom,  *  you  always  do 
keep  people  waiting.' 

'  WeU,  I  can't  help  it,'  said  Lily. 

'Yes,  you  can,'  said  Gracie  Howard;  *at  least,  you 
could  if  you  would  do  things  in  time ;  but  you  never 
will' 

*ril  grow  out  of  it  when  I'm  bigger,'  said  Lily. 
*  People  almost  always  cure  up  their  faults  before  they're 
grown  up.' 

*  Not  if  they  don't  take  pains  with  them  when  they're 
little,'  said  Bessie  solemnly.  *  Lily,  if  you  keep  on  per- 
cas-ter-nating  now,  may  be  you  won't  be  able  to  help  it 
when  you're  grown  up,  and  then  people  will  be  provoked 
with  you.' 

'Were  you  much  provoked  with  me  to-day?'  asked 
Lily. 

'  Um-m,  pretty,'  said  Bessie ;  '  but  we're  quite  over  it 
now.' 

'Well,  I  don't  care  much  then,'  was  Lily's  thought; 
but  she  said  aloud,  *  I  don't  think  it  can  do  much  harm 
when  we're  little.  You  see  we're  all  here  now.  But  I 
will  begin  pretty  soon  to  correct  myself  of  it.' 

'  She  had  better  begin  to-day,'  thought  Bessie  ;  but  no 
more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  they  were  all  soon 
engaged  in  a  merry  game  of  play. 

The  party  passed  off  pleasantly,  so  pleasantly  that 
Maggie  found  more  and  more  cause  for  regret  that  she 
and  her  own  particular  friends  had  been  unjustly  de- 
frauded, as  she  considered  it,  of  so  large  a  portion  of  it ; 
but  she  was  too  forgiving  and  good-natured  to  reproach 
Lily  any  further,  especially  as  Bessie  privately  confided  to 
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her  that  she  did  not  like  '  that  severe  old  Quaker  ladf 
one  bit,  and  am  veiy  glad  that  she  is  not  one  of  my 

friends.' 

Maggie  thought  that  perhaps  she  had  been  lather 
severe  herself,  and  took  paios  to  be  especially  agreeable 
to  LUy  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

But  perhaps  this  ready  forgetfulness  of  their  vexation 
was  not  the  beat  thing  for  heedless,  light-hearted  Lily. 
At  first  she  had  felt  a  little  self-reproachful ;  but  when 
she  saw  the  other  chUdren  forget  their  momentary  dis- 
pleasure, she  thought  her  own  troublesome  want  of 
punctuality  did  not  matter  much  after  all.  They  were  all 
glad  and  happy  now,  and  some  of  these  days  she  would 
try  to  break  herself  off  this  bad  habit 

Ah  !  you  see,  that  was  Lily's  way ;  it  was  always  '  one 
of  these  days,'  '  some  other  time,'  '  by  and  by  ; '  and  here 
lay  the  root  of  the  trouble  which  proved  so  vexatious  to 
those  about  her,  and  very  often  to  herself. 

'  Mamma,'  said  Maggie,  as  soon  as  they  reached  home, 
'do  you  know  of  any  proverb  that  would  be  a  good 
Correction  of  the  habit  of  putting  off,  and  never  being 
ready  in  time  1 ' 

Mrs.  Bradford  laughed. 

'Yes,  I  think  I  do,  Maggie.  ^\Tiat  do  you  want  to  do 
with  it  r 

'To  make  a  proverb-picture  for  Lily,  mamma;  she 
wants  us  to.  She  likes  our  proverb-pictures  very  much, 
and  never  is  provoked  when  we  give  her  ona  And  I 
think  I  shall  write  her  a  piece  of  poetry  about  it  too. 
What  is  the  proverb,  mammal' 

'  I  will  tell  you  in  the  morning,  dear.' 

'  Why  not  to-night,  mamma  1 ' 

'  Because  I  want  you  to  go  to  sleep  now,  Maggie.     If 
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I  tell  you  a  proverb  to-night,  you  will  lie  awake,  turning 
it  over  in  your  mind,  and  making  verses  and  pictures  for 
it ;  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  that.  Wait  till  morn- 
ing, dear.' 

Maggie  submitted,  like  the  docile  and  obedient  little 
girl  she  was,  though  she  was  disappointed ;  for,  as  mamma 
knew,  she  would  have  liked  to  spend  part  of  her  proper 
sleeping  time  in  composing  verses  and  inventing  pictures 
for  Lily's  benefit. 

*  Shall  you  make  the  poetry  a  divine  song,  or  a  moral 
poemT  asked  Bessie,  who  took  the  greatest  possible 
interest  and  pride  in  Maggie's  poetical  attempts. 

*  I  think  I'll  mix  the  two,'  said  Maggie,  after  a  little 
deliberation.  *It  might  be  better,  because  Lily  don't 
care  much  to  read  things  that  are  very  pious ;  but  she 
needs  them  a  little.     Yes,  I'll  do  that.' 

And  now,  according  to  mamma's  orders,  they  ceased 
talking,  and  Maggie,  obeying  not  only  the  letter  but  the 
spirit  of  her  mother's  command,  tried  to  put  from  her  all 
thought  of  the  lesson  she  was  to  teach  Lily,  and  both  she 
and  Bessie  were  soon  fast  asleep. 
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'Lily!' 

'Yes,  mamma!' 

'  Can  I  trust  yon  to  do  something  for  me  1 ' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  mamma !  yon  know  I  like  to  help  yon/ 

'  I  want  it  done  immediately,  dear.' 

'  Oh  yes,  mamma,  Pm  ready.     HI  do  it  right  away.' 

Mrs.  Norris  sat  at  the  library  table  writing.  As  she 
said  the  last  words,  she  hastily  folded  the  note  she  had 
just  finished,  and  slipped  it  into  its  envelope ;  then,  as 
she  put  the  address  upon  it,  she  said : 

'I  have  an  appointment  to  keep,  lily;  and  there  is 
Mrs.  Bradford  now,  I  believe.  I  am  going  with  her,  and 
I  would  like  you  to  lay  these  papers  smoothly  in  my 
writing-case,  those  others  in  this  box, — you  know  where 
they  belong, — ^and  to  put  my  silver  inkstand  carefully  in 
the  secretary.  There,  I  have  closed  it,  so  you  cannot 
spill  the  ink.  Will  you  be  a  helpful  little  girl,  and  see 
to  that  for  me,  my  daughter  1 ' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  mamma,'  said  Lily  again.  *  I'm  glad  you 
let  me  do  it  for  you.  1*11  be  very  careful  with  the  ink- 
stand.' 

*And  at  once,  remember,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Norris, 
rising  from  her  chair.  '  I  do  not  wish  the  inkstand  lefb 
here  on  the  table,  or  the  paper  to  lie  scattered  about.  It 
will  be  a  great  help  to  mamma  if  you  do  it  nicely.     Ah  ! 
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good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Bradford,'  as  that  lady  was  shown 
into  the  room.  *  I  am  all  ready,  and  will  not  detain  you. 
I  had  just  received  a  note  which  needed  an  immediate 
answer,  before  I  left  home;  but  it  is  finished,  and  I 
shall  trust  Lily  to  put  by  my  writing  materials  for  me.' 

lily  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Bradford,  rather  proud  of 
being  trusted  by  her  mother;  and  the  lady  smiled  as 
she  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

*Lily  likes  to  help  mamma  as  well  as  Maggie  and 
Bessie  do,  I  see,'  she  said. 

*  Yes ;  and  she  can  often  be  of  great  assistance  when 
she  is  prompt  and  punctual,'  said  Mrs.  Norris,  drawing  on 
her  gloves. 

'Are  Maggie  and  Bessie  well,  Mrs.  Bradford?'  asked 
Lily. 

*  Yes,  dear ;  and  they  wished  me  to  ask  you  to  come 
and  see  them  very  soon.  I  do  not  know  when  they  want 
you  to  come,  for  .they  have  some  plans  to  arrange  with 
their  Aunt  Annie,  but  they  will  let  you  know.  They 
are  drawing  some  pictures  for  you,  I  believe,  and  want 
to  explain  them  to  you.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Lily ;  *  they  promised  me  a  proverb- 
picture,  and  their  proverb-pictures  are  so  interesting.  I 
should  think  any  one  might  be  glad  to  have  them.' 

*  They  certainly  seem  to  give  great  satisfaction,  both 
to  themselves  and  to  those  whom  they  are  intended  to 
benefit,'  said  Mrs.  Bradford,  laughing.  *  Good-bye,  Lily. 
The  children  will  see  you  soon.  I  gave  them  leave  to 
ask  you  when  they  pleased ;  and  you  must  come  early, 
whenever  that  may  be.' 

*  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  said  Lily.  '  I'll  come  just  as  soon 
as  mamma  will  let  me.' 

She  followed  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Bradford  to  the 
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front  door,  where  the  former  turned,  and  said,  a  little 
uneasily : 

*  lily,  attend  to  the  iiikstank  at  once,  my  darling.* 

*I  am  going  to,  mamma,'  answered  the  little  girl, 
meaning  what  she  said  at  the  moment,  though  she  after- 
wards came  so  far  short  of  it,  as  you  shall  sea 

As  the  door  closed  after  the  two  ladies,  lily  caught 
the  notes  of  a  hand-organ  in  the  street ;  and  running 
back  to  the  library,  she  went  to  the  window  to  look  out 
for  the  strolling  musician  who  carried  it. 

She  had  not  forgotten  her  mother's  orders,  or  the  help 
she  had  promised  to  be  to  her ;  and  as  she  passed  by  the 
table  on  her  way  to  the  window,  the  scattered  papers 
and  the  silver  inkstand  caught  her  eye,  and  reminded  her 
of  her  promise. 

But  she  did  not  pause. 

*  Just  a  moment ;  I'll  put  them  away  in  one  moment,* 
she  said  to  herself.  *  I'll  just  look  and  see  if  that  organ 
man  is  coming  here,  because  I  have  some  pennies  in  my 
pocket,  and  I'll  give  him  some.  Oh  yes !  there  he  is, 
and  he  has  a  monkey !  I  like  monkey  organ  men  the 
best,  because  the  monkeys  are  so  funny.  What  a  funny 
fellow  !  Why,  he's  almost  the  cunningest  monkey  I  ever 
saw ; '  and  Lily  had  quite  forgotten  her  promise. 

She  was  in  great  glee  over  the  monkey,  who  certainly 
was  a  droll,  though  a  very  ugly  little  beast,  as  monkeys 
generally  are ;  and  she  amused  herself  with  him  for  some 
time,  as  he  climbed  the  balcony  railings,  stoop,  and 
blinds,  hopped  up  and  down  the  broad  stone  steps,  and 
every  now  and  then  came  close  to  the  window  where  she 
stood,  and  mouthed  and  jabbered  away  at  her.  Amused 
though  she  was,  she  was  glad  that  the  glass  was  between 
her  and  the  grinning  creature;  and  she  always  took  the  op- 
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portunity  of  his  little  excursions  to  open  the  window  and 
quickly  thrust  out  the  pennies,  for  which  he  immediately 
sprang  down,  and,  taking  them  up  in  his  paw,  hurried 
with  them  to  his  master.  Lily  treated  him  also  to  a 
cake,  which  he  greedily  nibbled ;  and  then,  seeing  that 
the  poor  creature  lapped  his  tongue  upon  a  damp  spot  on 
the  stone  pavement,  where  a  little  water  had  been  spilled, 
as  though  he  were  thirsty,  she  called  a  servant  to  bring  a 
cup  of  water,  and  gave  him  a  drink. 

Finding  that  she  thus  provided  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast,  and  that  he  was  reaping  quite  a  harvest,  the 
organ-grinder  stayed  for  some  time;  and  all  the  while 
the  inkstand  remained  unheeded  on  the  table.  Not  quite 
forgotten,  either;  for  every  now  and  then  the  recollec- 
tion of  it  would  come  to  her.  But  lily  kept  saying  to 
herself,  *  In  one  minute ;  I'm  goiug  in  just  one  minute.' 

But  the  one  minute  multiplied  itself  into  twenty  be- 
fore the  man  moved  off  with  his  organ  and  his  monkey, 
and  Lily  felt  at  leisure  to  attend  to  her  mother's  wishes. 

But  it  seemed  after  all  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come. 

*  Miss  Lily,'  said  a  servant  man,  putting  his  head  in  at 
the  library  door,  *  is  Master  Tom  at  home  ] ' 

*  No,  I  believe  not ;  I  think  he  hasn't  come  from  school 
yet,*  answered  Lily,  with  her  hand  on  the  inkstand. 

*  I'd  like  to  know  what  time  he'll  be  in,'  said  the  man, 
lingering,  *  for  my  brother  is  below  with  the  puppies 
Master  Tom  wanted  to  see.  There's  a  gentleman  wants 
to  buy  both ;  but  seeing  Master  Tom  had  spoken  about 
one  if  it  suited,  he  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  bring 
them  here  first,  and  let  him  make  up  his  mind.  But 
the  gentleman  must  know  this  afternoon.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  see  'em,  Miss  Lily  1  They're  such  pretty  little 
dogs ! ' 
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*  Yes,  indeed  I  would,'  answered  the  child ;  and  she 
followed  the  man  to  the  basement  hall,  where  his  brother 
waited  with  the  puppies, — not  without  another  thought 
of  her  still  unperformed  duty ;  but  again  she  contented 
herself  with  the  excuse,  *  I  shan't  be  half  a  minute,  and 
the  inkstand  is  shut  up.     It  can't  spill  the  ink' 

Alas,  alas !  it  was  long  before  the  recollection  of  it 
again  crossed  Lily's  mind. 

If  she  had  found  the  monkey  bewitching,  what  did 
she  find  the  little  dogs, — playful,  pretty  creatures,  which 
seemed  delighted  with  a  playmate  frolicsome  and  mis- 
chievous as  themselves  1 

Then  her  brother  Tom  came  in ;  and,  hearing  that  the 
dogs  were  there  for  his  approval,  came  down  to  look  at 
them  and  decide  which  he  would  have. 

Of  course  Lily  must  stay  and  help  him  to  make  his 
choice ;  and  now  that  vexatious  httle  feeling  that  there 
was  something  wrong,  some  duty  unfulfilled,  had  alto- 
gether passed  away.  Lily  was  quite  at  her  ease  by  this 
time. 

The  matter  was  at  last  settled,  the  dog  chosen,  the 
man  paid  and  sent  away,  leaving  the  selected  puppy  in 
a  very  low  and  melancholy  state  of  mind  at  the  parting. 
He  whined  and  cried  piteously,  first  scratching  and  bark- 
ing at  the  door  where  his  former  owner  and  his  puppy 
brother  had  passed  out ;  and  at  last,  after  refusing  to  be 
comforted  by  all  the  petting  that  was  lavished  upon  him, 
retiring  into  private  life  behind  the  kitchen  coal-scuttle, 
and  resolutely  declining  to  be  coaxed  out. 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Tom,  *  he'll  be  all  right  by  and  by, 
Lily.  Wait  till  he's  hungry,  and  he'll  come  out  and  be 
glad  enough  to  make  friends.  Now  I  am  going  to  buy 
a  house  for  him.     I  saw  some  pretty  little  dog-houses 
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down  at  Bruner's  this  morning,  and  111  go  look  at  them, 
and  see  if  they'll  answer.' 

*  Oh,  Tom !  could  I  go  with  you  1 '  asked  Lily. 

'  Yes,  if  you  like/  said  Tom ;  '  I'll  be  glad  to  have 
you.  Only  make  haste  to  be  dressed,  Lily.  Will  you  go 
to  Nora  at  once  f  * 

*  Yes,  yes,'  said  Lily,' clapping  her  hands ;  and  away  she 
flew  to  beg  her  nurse  to  make  her  ready  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Nothing  presenting  itself  just  then  to  take  up  her 
attention,  or  which  looked  more  attractive  than  the 
promised  walk  with  Tom,  she  made  no  delay,  but  obeyed 
his  direction  to  go  and  be  dressed  at  once. 

How  many  boys  do  you  think  would  have  consented 
as  readily,  cheerfully,  and  kindly  as  Tom  Norris  did  to 
such  a  request  from  a  little  sister  ^  But  that  was  Tom's 
way.  When  he  granted  a  favour  or  bestowed  a  kindness, 
it  was  done  in  a  manner  which  made  it  seem  as  if  it 
were  a  pleasure  to  himself.  And  if  he  were  obliged  to 
refuse  Lily  anything  that  she  asked,  she  never  grumbled 
nor  fretted,  because  she  knew  well  that  Tom  would  grant 
it  if  he  could,  or  if  it  were  best  for  her  to  have  it.  Tom 
never  said  he  couldn't  be  *  bothered  with  girls,'  or  '  catch 
me  doing  it,'  or  ran  off  with  some  other  contemptuous  or 
unkind  speech,  such  as  boys  too  often  use  toward  their 
little  sisters.  Tom  was  a  true  man,  and  a  true  gentle- 
man, kindly  and  courteous  in  his  manner  and  words 
toward  all  women  and  children,  but  especially  to  his 
mother  and  little  sister ;  free,  fearless,  and  generous ; 
daring  to  do  and  to  speak  the  right ;  yet  so  bright,  so 
gay,  so  manly,  that  not  one  among  his  companions  ever 
thought  of  calling  him  a  '  Miss  Nancy,'  a  *  muff,'  or  other 

like  names. 

T 


'  Master  Tom.' 

'Miss  Lily's  all  right,  ma'am,  she's  with  Master  Tom,' 
would  be  answer  enough  when  there  was  any  inquiry 
about  the  little  girl ;  and  it  was  quite  satisfactory  to 
mother  or  nnrse  to  know  that  she  was  with  her  brother. 
No  fear  that  lily  would  come  to  harm  or  fall  into  mis- 
chief with  Tom  to  guard  aud  guide  her. 

So  she  made  no  objection  when  Lily  came  numiog  to 
her  aud  be^ed  to  be  dressed  to  go  out  with  Tom  j  and 
she  soon  had  her  ready. 

As  the  little  girl  went  down-stairs  to  join  her  brother, 
he  stood  in  the  hall  below,  putting  on  his  overcoat. 

'  Lily,'  he  said  when  he  saw  her,  '  did  you  tell  Nora  to 
sew  on  these  two  buttons  ! ' 

'  Oh,  Tom  ! '  cried  Lily,  clasping  her  bands  together, 
and  looking  ashamed  and  troubled,  as  she  well  might. 

'  You  told  me,  Lily,'  sjud  Tom,  '  when  I  wanted  to 
ask  mamma  to  give  the  order,  that  you  would  be  sure 
to  attend  to  it,  and  that  you  would  go  right  away  and 
tell  Nora.  Now  you  must  wait  till  I  go  up  and  have  it 
done.     You  put  it  off,  I  suppose,  and  so  forgot  it  1 ' 

Yes,  that  was  just  it ;  more  procrastination,  and  bo 


"rom  did  not  speak  angrily,  but  his  voice  was  grave, 
and  Lily  saw  that  he  was  vexed. 

'  I'm  80  sorry,'  she  said  to  herself  as  she  opened  the 
front  door,  and  stood  waiting  for  her  brother  upon  the 
stoop.     'I  did  mean  to  remember  and  tell  Nora  right 
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away,  and  I  only  just  stopped  to  listen  to  mamma's 

musical  box  for  a  moment,  and  so  I  went  and  forgot. 

It  is  too  mean  I  do  forget  so  quick;' 

What  was  the  reason  Lily  forgot  so  quickly  and  so  often  1 
Because  she  allowed  other  things  to  take  her  time  and 

her  attention  from  the  duty  she  should  first  attend  to. 

*  Please,  dear  little  lady,  to  help  a  poor  woman.' 

Lily  started,  and  looked  around.  She  had  not  seen 
the  woman  coming,  and  she  now  was  half-way  up  the 
steps,  almost  at  her  elbow. 

*  Please,  little  lady,'  the  woman  began  again,  *  I've  a 
little  girl  at  home  no  bigger  nor  yourself,  and  five  more 
of  'em,  and  not  a  mouthful  to  eat  have  they  had  these 
twenty-four  hours.  A  little  money  to  buy  bread  for  'em, 
and  bless  your  beautiful  face.' 

*  Oh  dear !  I'm  so  sorry,'  said  Lily,  not  moved  by  the 
wonaan's  flattery,  but  by  the  vision  of  the  six  children  no 
larger  than  herself,  who  were  starving.  *  I  think  mamma 
would  give  you  lots  of  things  if  she  were  home,  but  she 
is  not ;  or  papa  either.     Couldn't  you  come  again  1 ' 

*  And  I  might  go  home  to  find  them  dying  or  dead,' 
whined  the  old  woman,  coming  nearer,  and  trying  to 
peer  within  the  half r open  door.  'You  couldn't  give  a 
poor  mother  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  few  pennies,  little  lady  1 
I'm  not  a  beggar  at  all ;  I'd  be  ashamed  to  beg ;  but  I 
thought  if  I  could  get  a  lift  this  once,  I'd  work  it  out 
some  day.  I  never  begged  in  my  life ;  but  there's  the 
children  starving,  and  me  with  a  broken  arm.' 

Lily,  who  was  a  charitable  and  generous  child,  felt  her 
sympathy  strongly  roused,  and  remembering  the  store  in 
her  money-box  up-stairs,  she  said  : 

'  Oh*  yes,  I  have  money  of  my  own,  and  I'll  give  you 
some.     But  it's  away  up-stairs,  so  you'll  have  to  wait  a 
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minute  till  I  bring  it.  And  Fll  see  if  I  can  have  a  loaf 
of  bread  for  you  too.' 

The  woman  was  about  to  follow  her  into  the  house ; 
but  Lily,  recollecting  certain  charges  she  had  heard 
given  to  the  servants,  and  also  a  sad  and  mortifying 
thing  which  had  once  happened  to  Maggie  Bradford, 
would  not  suffer  her  to  enter.  But,  not  wishing  to  hurt 
the  woman's  feelings,  she  said  : 

'I  think  you'd  better  wait  outside.  Mamma  don't 
like  to  have  strange  people  come  in  when  there's  no  one 
about ;  and  the  servants  are  all  down-stairs  except  Nora, 
and  she's  up.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute ; '  and,  with  an 
encouraging  nod  to  the  woman,  away  she  flew  on  her 
errand  of  kindness. 

Poor  Lily !  in  the  midst  of  her  intended  prudence,  she 
had  been  most  imprudent ;  for  she  left  the  door  partially 
open,  not  wishing  to  seem  too  inhospitable,  and  never 
dreaming  the  woman  would  disregard  her  order,  and 
take  advantage  of  her  absence. 

She  ran  into  the  nursery  and  found  her  money-box, 
taking  from  it  a  shilling.  Tom  was  speaking  to  Nora, 
who  was  still  busy  with  his  coat,  and  Lily  did  not  in- 
terrupt him.     But  presently  he  turned  to  her. 

*  Going  to  do  some  shopping  too,  Lily  1 '  he  asked,  as 
he  saw  what  she  was  doing. 

*  No,'  said  Lily,  '  this  is  for  a  poor  woman  do^vn-stairs. 
Don't  you  want  to  give  her  something  too,  Tom  1  And 
do  you  think  mamma  would  let  me  give  her  a  loaf  of 
bread  ?  She's  not  a  common  beggar, — she  says  she's  not ; 
and  she  has  six  children,  all  starving,  just  about  as  big 
as  me.' 

*  Miss  Lily,'  said  Nora,  starting  up,  '  now  what  have 
you  done  with  her  ]    Where  is  she  1 ' 
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*  Oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid,  Nora,'  answered  Lily.  *  I 
was  very  careful,  and  told  her  to  stay  outside,  on  the 
stoop,  because  I  remembered  how  Maggie  let  a  man  come 
in  the  house,  and  how  he  stole  her  papa's  new  overcoat 
while  she  went  up-stairs.  I  took  very  good  care  of  her, 
and  told  her  she  couldn't  come  in,  because  every  one  was 
up-stairs  or  down-stairs.  Shall  you  give  her  some  money, 
and  can  I  have  the  bread,  Tom  1 ' 

*  Wait  till  I  come  down  and  see  the  woman,'  said  Tom, 
who  knew  that  Lily's  sympathies  were  too  apt  to  run 
away  with  her  judgment. 

Lily  waited  with  what  patience  she  might  for  a  moment 
or  two  ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  Nora's  fingers  moved 
very  slowly. 

*  Tom,'  she  said  presently,  *  couldn't  you  come  and  see 
the  woman  while  Nora  finishes  the  coat^  You  know 
those  children  must  be  growing  starveder  and  starveder 
every  minute.' 

Tom  laughed,  but  consented ;  and,  taking  her  hand, 
was  about  to  lead  her  from  the  room,  when  Nora  stopped 
her. 

*  Miss  Lily,'  she  said,  *  you  took  away  my  large  scissors 
this  morning,  and  I  need  them  to  cut  out  some  work. 
Will  you  bring  them  to  me  before  you  go  down  again  1 ' 

*  You  find  them,  please,  Nora,'  answered  Lily.  'They're 
somewhere  in  my  baby-house.' 

*  Your  mamma  forbid  it,'  said  Nora.  *  She  told  me 
when  you  took  a  thing  that  way  and  kept  it,  I  was  to 
make  you  bring  it  back,  and  not  go  and  hunt  it  up  for 
you.' 

*  Just  this  once,'  pleaded  Lily. 

Nora  shook  her  head,  though  she  would  herself  will- 
ingly have  humoured  the  child. 
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'  Your  mamma  was  here,  yon  know,  when  you  took 
the  scissors,'  she  said,  '  and  she  told  me  if  you  did  not 
bring  them  back  as  yon  promised,  I  was  to  send  you  for 
them.  She  said  you  are  getting  too  much  in  the  way  of 
thinking  that  I  am  to  hunt  up  all  the  things  you  don't 
put  back  in  their  places,  and  to  see  to  everything  you 
put  off  and  leave  undone.  You  must  bring  me  the  scissors 
before  you  go,  dear.* 

*  While  you  find  them  Til  go  down  and  talk  to  your 
woman  with  the  half-dozen  children  all  just  of  your  size,' 
said  Tom,  who  evidently  had  his  doubts  on  the  subject 
of  Lily's  protegee ;  *  and  if  she  seems  all  right,  you  shall 
give  her  some  food,  but  we  won't  give  her  money  till 
we  know  more  about  her.  That  is  mamma's  rule,  you 
know.  Nora,  please  bring  me  the  coat  when  it  is 
done.' 

And  Tom  went  away,  leaving  lily  to  follow  when  she 
had  found  the  scissors. 

It  took  her  some  three  or  four  minutes  to  do  this ;  for 
she  had  left  them  among  a  heap  of  bits  of  silk  and  ribbon 
with  which  she  had  been  playing  that  morning,  and 
neglecting  to  take  the  scissors  back  to  Nora  when  she 
had  finished  with  them,  as  she  had  promised  to  do,  she 
had  forgotten  them  altogether,  and  could  not  find  them 
at  once. 

The  coat  was  ready  when  she  went  back  to  Nora,  and 
the  nurse  followed  her  down-stairs  with  it. 

'  Your  bird  had  flown  when  I  came  down,  Lil,'  said 
Tom,  when  he  saw  her. 

*  Who,  the  woman  %  Had  she  gone  away  1 '  asked 
Lily. 

*  Yes,  she  had  gone ;  no  sign  of  her.  But  didn't  you 
say  you  had  shut  her  out  ] ' 
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*  I  told  her  to  stay  out,  because  there  was  no  one  about 
in  this  part  of  the  house  to  take  care  of  her,'  answered 
Lily,  with  an  air  of  confident  wisdom  and  prudence. 

'  And  did  you  not  shut  the  door  ? '  asked  Tom. 

'  Not  so  very  tight,'  said  Lily.  *  I  left  it  a  little  scrap 
open,  fear  her  feelings  would  be  hurt,  and  may  be  she 
might  think  I  wasn't  coming  back  to  her.' 

*  Oh,  wise  Lily  !  *  said  Tom,  laughing,  as  he  put  on  his 
overcoat ;  *  you  left  the  door  standing  open,  and  told  her 
there  was  no  one  in  this  part  of  the  house  !  Next  time, 
little  woman,  close  the  door.' 

'  Did  she  come  in  ] '  asked  Lily.  *  I  told  her  she  must 
not.' 

'  No,  I  believe  not,'  answered  Tom ;  '  and  as  it  is,  there 
is  no  harm  done,  for  I've  looked  round,  and  there's  nothing 
touched.  The  hats  and  coats  are  all  right,  and  every- 
thing else  seems  to  be  safe.  You've  had  better  luck  or 
a  better  beggar  than  poor  Maggie ;  but  next  time,  puss, 
don't  you  leave  any  one  the  chance  to  walk  in  when  the 
coast  is  clear.' 

*  You're  sure  there's  nothing  taken,  and  that  she's  not 
in  the  house.  Master  Tom  1 '  said  prudent  Nora. 

*  Yes,  I  believe  it's  all  safe,'  said  Tom ;  *  but  you'd 
better  call  Eobert  up,  and  tell  him  to  make  a  thorough 
search.     Come,  Lily,  we'll  be  off  now.' 
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*  Lily,'  said  Tom,  as  they  went  down  the  street  together, 

*  don't  you  see  what  a  lot  of  trouble  your  habit  of  putting 
off  makes  for  yourself  and  every  one  about  you  ?  * 

*  Yes,  I  should  think  I  did,'  answered  lily  with  energy. 

*  I'm  dreadfully  sorry  about  your  coat,  Tom ;  I  really  am, 
dreadfully.' 

Apparently  her  remorse  did  not  affect  her  spirits  much, 
for,  as  she  spoke,  she  went  skipping  along,  swinging  her 
brother's  hand  back  and  forth,  and  smiling  and  nodding 
with  glee. 

^I  was  not  speaking  for  myself  so  much,  or  caring 
about  my  coat  just  then,'  said  Tom.  *That  does  not 
matter  now  j  but  this  is  such  a  bad  habit  of  yours,  Lily, 
and  it  is  growing  worse  and  worse.' 

*  Oh,  but  I'm  going  to  begin  to  cure  myself  very  soon,' 
said  Lily.  '  Maggie  and  Bessie  are  going  to  make  me  a 
proverb-picture,  and  Belle  is  going  to  help  them ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  have  it  I  wiU  improve  myself  by  it  Tom, 
why  don't  the  boys  in  your  school  make  proverb-pictures 
for  each  other  1  I  should  think  they  would.  Proverb- 
pictures  are  so  very  interesting,  and  so  improving,  too, 
Tom.' 

*  I  dare  say,  when  one  is  willing  to  be  improved,'  said 
Tom ;  *  but  I  do  not  think  our  boys  would  care  much 
about  them.    They  are  rather  too  large  for  that' 
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*  Dear  me !  I  should  think  the  older  people  are,  the 
better  they'd  like  them,'  said  Lily;  'because  they  can 
make  them  better  when  they've  learned  to  draw.  I  can't 
make  them  very  fit  to  be  seen  yet ;  but  when  I'm  grown 
up  and  can  draw  nicely,  I'll  make  a  whole  lot,  and  when 
I  go  to  make  visits,  or  my  acquaintances  come  to  see  me, 
and  I  see  they  have  faults  or  bad  habits,  I'll  just  give 
them  a  proverb-picture  to  help  them  to  correct  them- 
selves.' 

*  If  you  don't  change  your  mind  in  the  meantime,'  said 
Tom  merrily.  *I  don't  think  you'll  be  overrun  with 
visitors  if  you  entertain  them  in  that  fashion,  Lily.  But,' 
becoming  grave  again,  *  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me,  and 
seriously  too.  You  see  what  trouble  this  putting  off 
and  never  being  ready  in  time  makes  for  yourself ;  and 
3''ou  can't  help  seeing  also  how  it  provokes  other  people, 
and  good  reason  too.  For  you  know,  Lily,  you  have  no 
righi  to  make  such  inconvenience  for  other  people.' 

*  Ho  ! '  said  lily.  *  I  see,  Tom,  you're  like  Maggie's 
old  Quaker  lady,  cross  old  thing  !  I  don't  mean  you're 
cross,  not  one  bit ;  only  you  think,  like  her,  that  some- 
body has  no  right  to  take  up  other  people's  time  by 
making  them  wait.' 

« What  Quaker  lady  1'  asked  Tom. 

Lily  repeated  Maggie's  story,  almost  word  for  word, 
as  she  had  told  it.  Tom  was  very  much  amused,  but  he 
did  not  let  Lily  see  that ;  for  it  was  hard  to  make  her 
talk  seriously  on  any  subject,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  her  see  him  laugh  just  now. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  with  all  the  gravity  he  could  muster, 
*'  I  am  much  of  the  opinion  of  that  old  lady.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  has  the  right  to  waste  the  time  of 
other  people,  by  keeping  them  waiting,  when  it  can  be 
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avoided;  or  by  failing  to  do  that  which  they  are  ex- 
pected, or  perhaps  have  promised,  to  do.  I  know  a 
lady--' 

*  What's  her  name  1 '  questioned  Lily. 

*  Never  mind  her  name.  I  know  a  lady  who  is  never 
ready  at  the  time  for  which  she  makes  an  engagement, 
and  who  in  this  way  makes  herself  a  nuisance  to  all  who 
are  obliged  to  have  any  business  with  her ;  who  always 
comes  into  church  when  the  service  is  half  over ;  who  is 
late  at  every  meal,  either  in  her  own  house,  or  other 
people's — ^ 

*  Yes,'  said  Lily.  '  And  don't  you  remember,  Tom,  how 
mad  papa  was  that  time  she  came  to  dinner  at  our  house 
when  Mr.  Francis  was  there;  and  he  and  papa  had  a 
very  important  engagement,  and  she  kept  the  dinner 
waiting  so  long  that  they  could  not  get  to  their  engage- 
ment in  time  ;  and  wasn't  papa  mad  ] ' 

*  Not  mad  exactly,'  said  Tom,  *  but  he  was  very  much 
vexed,  and  with  reason ;  but  I  see  you  know  whom  I 
mean,  Lily.' 

*  Oh  yes,  very  well  indeed ;  you  mean  Miss  Lee.  She's 
just  too  provoking  for  anything ;  but  then  I  never  mean 
to  be  like  her.  Pretty  soon  I'm  going  to  begin  to  correct 
myself  of  putting  off,  and  not  being  ready  in  time.' 

*  But  why  don't  you  begin  now,  right  off] '  said  Tom. 

*  Would  you  ] '  asked  Lily  doubtfully.  *  I  thought  I'd 
wait  till  I  had  the  proverb-picture.' 

*  Yes,  begin  to-day,  this  very  minute,'  said  Tom. 

*  There's  nothing  for  me  to  put  off  just  now,'  said  lily. 

*  I  mean  make  up  your  mind ;  take  a  resolution  you 
will  begin  at  once,'  said  Tom.  *  You  see,  Lily,  it  is  the 
same  in  everything.  You  always  think,  "it  is  time 
enough,"  or  "  another  time  will  do ; "  and  so  the  thing  is 
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left  undoi^e,  or  you  make  some  trouble.  You  are  a  real 
generous,  obliging  little  girl,  but  you  could  be  far  more 
helpful  if  you  had  not  this  bad  habit.  Mamma  often  asks 
you  to  do  some  little  thing  for  her ;  but  if  she  trusts  to 
you,  ten  to  one — ' 

Lily  stopped  short  where  she  stood,  with  a  face  of  the 
blankest  dismay,  and  interrupted  her  brother  in  a  dis- 
tressed voice. 

*  Oh,  Tom ! '  she  said,  *  I  did  do  such  a  thing ! 
Mamma  did  trust  me,  and  IVe  done  such  a  thing,  and 
never  did  it' 

'  What  is  it  1  What  have  you  done,  and  what  haven't 
you  doner  asked  Tom,  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand 
her,  as  you  may  imarine  he  would  be. 

'  Mamma  was  just^ing  out  with  Mrs.  Bradford,  when 
a  note  came  she  had  to  answer  before  she  went,'  said 
Lily ;  '  and  she  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  so  she  told  me 
to  be  a  help  to  her,  and  put  away  all  her  writing  things 
very  carefully.  And  I  said  I  would;  and  she  trusted  me, 
and  told  me  to  do  it  right  away,  and — and — oh,  Tom ! ' 

*  And  you  did  not  do  it,'  said  Tom  gravely.  *  You 
did  not  do  it  at  once,  but  put  it  off,  and  so  left  it  un- 
done.' 

*Yes,'  answered  Lily,  her  eyes  filling,  and  her  voice 
shaking.  *  I  never  did  it,  and  I  should  think  I  was  pro- 
voking. I  should  think  the  whole  world  might  be 
provoked  with  me.  Tom,  I  ought  to  go  back ;  but  you 
oughtn't  to  be  kept  for  me  any  longer.  You  can  take  me 
to  our  house,  and  just  leave  me ;  and  Fll  go  right  in,  and 
put  away  mamma's  things,  and  stay  at  home  for  a  punish- 
ment to  myself,  and  to  make  me  see  how  troublesome 
putting  off  is.' 

*  Mamma's  things  are  all  put  away,  Lily,'  said  Tom. 


monkey.  And  it  was  your  own  fault,  not  the  monkey's, 
Lily.  He  did  not  ask  you  to  come  and  look  at  him, — it 
was  your  own  choice.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Lily,  rather  meekly  for  her. 

'  Now  can't  you  see  it  is  better  for  you  to  begin  at 
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once  1 '  said  Tom.  *  Don't  let  Procrastination  hinder  you 
here,  Lil.  The  old  fellow  don't  want  himself  put  down, 
and  will  trump  up  all  manner  of  excuses  to  keep  his  hold 
on  you.  But  you  root  him  up  just  as  quick  as  you  can. 
Begin  this  very  day ;  and  the  next  time  you  have  any- 
thing to  do,  don't  listen  to  one  of  his  fine  speeches.* 

*  Yes,  so  I  will,  I  believe,'  said  Lily.  *  I  won't  wait  for 
the  proverb-picture,  but  just  begin  to-day.  I  wish  there 
would  come  something  I  want  to  put  off,  and  I  wouldn't 
put  it  off,  but  just  do  it  very  quick  indeed.' 

Poor  Lily !  She  was  to  learn  more  that  day  of  the 
evils  of  procrastination  in  her  own  case. 

Tom  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  her  now ;  and 
they  went  on  together  to  the  store  where  he  wished 
to  buy  his  dog-house.  Here  they  chose  one,  and  here 
also  they  purchased  a  collar  for  the  puppy,  Tom  allowing 
Lily  to  pick  out  a  red  one,  although  he  would  himself 
have  preferred  blue.     Was  he  not  a  kind  brother  1 

As  they  were  on  their  way  home,  they  met  Maggie 
and  Bessie  Bradford,  with  their  Aunt  Annie. 

Lily  rushed  forward,  letting  go  her  hold  on  her 
brother's  hand ;  and  Maggie  ran  to  meet  her,  almost  as 
eager  as  she  was. 

*  Is  my  proverb-picture  nearly  ready  ] '  asked  Lily. 

'  Yes,  quite,'  answered  Maggie  ;  *  and  we  want  you  to 
come  to  our  house,  so  we  can  explain  it  to  you.  We've 
just  been  to  your  house  to  ask  you,  but  you  were  out,  or 
else  you  could  have  come  to  take  tea  with  us,  if  your 
mamma  had  said  so.  I  wonder  if  she  wouldn't  just  as  lief 
you  should  come  now.     Can't  Lily  come  with  us,  Tom]' 

Tom  had  now  come  up  to  the  little  girls,  and  so  had 
Miss  Annie  Stanton  and  Bessie  j  and  after  taking  off'  his 
hat  tQ  the  young  lady,  he  answered  : 
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*  I  think  not  to-night,  Maggie.  At  least  I  do  not  like 
to  take  it  upon  myself  to  give  her  leave ;  for  she  had  a 
bad  sore-throat  yesterday,  and  I  do  not  think  mamma 
would  Uke  to  have  her  out  in  the  evening  air.' 

Lily  looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  cry,  and  Maggie  and 
Bessie  also  looked  disappointed.  • 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Bessie,  cheering  up  in  one  moment ; 

*  it  will  be  just  as  good  if  you  come  to-morrow  and  spend 
the  day.  Mamma  said  we  could  ask  you  to  do  that  if 
you  could  not  come  this  afternoon  ;  and  we  will  have  you 
a  longer  time,  Lily.' 

'That's  putting  off,  though,'  said  Lily,  with  a  pout, 

*  and  I've  just  made  up  my  mind  not  to  do  it.' 

Tom  laughed,  and  so  did  Miss  Annie,  both  somewhat 
amused  at  Lily's  haste  to  practise  the  new  virtue  as 
soon  as  it  fell  in  with  her  own  wishes;  but  Maggie 
and  Bessie  thought  this  a  very  sensible  view  of  the 
matter. 

'  But  one  may  put  off  a  thing  when  it  comes  in  the 
way  of  a  duty,  or  of  another  thing  which  should  be 
attended  to  first,'  said  Annie  Stanton.  *  When  mamma's 
wishes  and  your  pleasure  come  in  the  way  of  one  another, 
which  would  you  put  first  ] ' 

*  Why,  what  mamma  wishes.  Miss  Annie.  I  should 
think  I  would  do  what  mamma  wants  first.  Any  way  I 
ought  to  ivould^  added  Lily,  thinking  of  her  shortcomings 
of  that  very  day. 

'  Then  you  see  you  may  put  off  coming  to  Maggie  and 
Bessie  till  to-morrow,  since  your. mamma  does  not  wish 
you  to  be  out  at  night,'  said  Miss  Stanton ;  and  with  this 
agreement  her  little  friends  parted. 

'I   see,'  said  Jaly  demurely,  but  with  a  gleam  of 
^.schief  in  her  eye, — *  I  see  people  don't  think  it  is  as 
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much  harm  to  put  off  things  you  want  to  do  as  it  is  to 
put  off  what  you  don't  want  to  do.' 

*  Well/  said  Tom,  smiling,  *  you  see  that  is  where  it  is, 
Lil.  We  are  so  apt  to  think  it  will  do  to  put  off  what 
we  do  not  care  to  do  very  much, — any  little  duty  or 
task  ;  but  if  it  is  some  pleasure,  we  are  generally  ready 
enough  to  do  it  at  once.' 

Maggie  thinks  I  put  off  pleasures  too,'  said  Lily. 
*  She  was  real  provoked  with  me  because  I  kept  them 
waiting  to  go  to  the  party  the  other  day.' 

*  Do  you  like  other  people  to  keep  you  waiting,  Lily  1 ' 
'  No,  indeed,  I  don't,'  said  Lily. 

*  Then  ought  you  not  to  be  careful  how  you  do  it  to 
others  1 ' 

*  Yes,  I  know,  Tom,  and  I  don't  mean  to  do  it ;  but 
somehow  I  do.  But  now  you  see  if  I  do  not  improve 
myself  a  good  deal  of  this  habit ! '  said  Lily  confidently, 
yet  carelessly,  for  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  she 
thought  this  vexatious  fault  of  but  little  consequence. 

Lily  had  meant  to  confess  to  her  mother  how  neglectful 
she  had  been  of  her  wishes ;  but  when  she  and  Tom 
reached  home,  they  found  with  Mrs.  Norris  a  lady  who 
had  been  invited  to  dinner.  So  Lily  thought  she  would 
postpone  her  confession  until  by  and  by,  and  not  draw 
upon  herself  her  mother's  grave  and  reproachful  look  in 
the  presence  of  company. 

I  do  not  know  that  she  was  to  blame  for  this.  Few 
little  girls  but  would  have  done  the  same,  I  think ;  and 
Lily  had  no  idea  that  any  mischief  or  loss  had  come  from 
her  procrastination. 

Dinner  was  over,  Tom  gone  up-stairs  to  prepare  his 
lessons  for  to-morrow,  and  Lily,  in  her  favourite  evening 
seat — that    is,   perched   upon  the  arm  of  her  father's 
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chair  while  he  read  his  paper — was  happily  playing 
with  some  paper  dolls,  while  mamma  and  her  friend  sat 
opposite,  talking,  when  a  person  came  with  a  message  re- 
quiring an  immediate  answer. 

Mrs.  Nonis  went  to  her  secretary  and  wrote  the  note, 
using  for  the  purpose  an  ordinary  inkstand  which  be- 
longed there,  and  then  said  approvingly  to  lily  : 

*  My  pet,  how  nicely  you  put  away  mamma's  writing 
things, — ^all  the  papers  in  their  proper  places  and  order  ! 
Pretty  well  done  for  such  a  little  girl !  * 

'  Mamma,'  said  Lily,  wishing  that  she  need  not  speak 
before  Miss  Hamilton,  but  too  honest  to  take  credit 
which  was  not  her  just  due, — *  Manmia,  I  did  not  put 
them  away  ;  it  was  Tom.  I  —  I  —  forgot,  manmia 
I  waited  to  look  at  a  monkey  before  I  put  them  away, 
and  then  the  puppy  came,  and  Tom  took  me  out ;  and  I 
forgot  all  about  your  things,  and  how  I  had  promised, 
and  never  remembered  till  we  were  out  in  the  street ; 
and  then  Tom  told  me  he  had  put  them  away,  but  he 
didn't  know  you  had  told  me  to  do  it.' 

It  was  all  out  now  ;  and  Lily,  as  she  glanced  at  Miss 
Hamilton,  felt  as  if  she  could  not  be  thankful  enough  to 
that  lady  for  seeming  so  absorbed  in  the  photograph 
album  she  was  turning  over. 

Mrs.  Norris  uttered  no  word  of  reproach ;  but,  as  she 
looked  within  the  well-ordered  secretary,  she  said  : 

*  Where  did  Tom  put  the  silver  inkstand  1  I  do  not 
see  it.' 

*  I  don't  know,  mamma,'  answered  Lily.  *  Is  it  not 
there  1  Tom  said  he  came  in  here  and  saw  your  things 
lying  on  the  table,  and  he  thought  you  must  have  for- 
gotten them,  so  he  put  them  all  away.  Shall  I  go  and 
ask  him  what  he  did  with  the  inkstand  ] ' 
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'  Did  you  move  the  inkstand  at  all,  Lily  1 '  asked  Mrs. 
Norris. 

'  No,  mamma,  I  never  touched  it.  I  did  not  put  away 
one  single  thing.' 

Tom  helped  his  mother  in  a  fresh  search  for  the 
missing  inkstand,  but  all  in  vain. 

Then  the  seiYant-man  was  called  and  questioned. 

*  I  saw  Miss  Lily  with  her  hand  on  the  inkstand  when 
I  called  her  to  see  the  little  dogs  this  afternoon,  ma'am,* 
he  said,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Norris'  inquiries.  *  Do  you  re- 
member, if  you  please.  Miss  Lily  1 ' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  Lily.  *  I  remember  now,  mamma.  I 
did  take  it  up  to  put  it  away,  but  I  set  it  down  again 
when  I  ran  after  Eobert  to  see  the  puppies.  I  meant  to 
come  right  back,  but  I  never  thought  of  it  again.' 

*  Master  Tom,'  said  Eobert,  *  you  were  asking  me  had 
I  seen  a  beggar  woman  about  the  door  this  afternoon. 
Could  she  have  been  in  here  and  caught  up  the  ink- 
stand 1  If  she'd  just  opened  the  library  door  and  peeped 
in,  it  would  have  been  the  first  thing  she'd  see,  for  it 
stood  right  here,  where  Miss  Lily  left  it.' 

Tom  looked  dismayed,  and  Lily  still  more  so ;  for  if 
the  inkstand  were  indeed  stolen,  was  it  not  all  her  fault, 
— owing  to  her  procrastination,  to  the  putting  off  of  the 
small  service  her  mother  had  asked  of  her  1  And  so  it 
proved  ;  for  nothing  could  be  found  of  the  inkstand,  and 
it  was  never  heard  of  again.  Its  loss  could  be  accounted 
for  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  that  the  woman, 
finding  the  door  left  open,  and  learning  from  Lily's  im- 
prudent words  that  there  was  no  one  about  to  interfere 
with  her,  had  walked  in,  opened  the  library  door,  and 
seeing  the  inkstand,  had  snatched  it  up  and  made  off 
with  it. 


1 
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lY. 

lily's  proverb-picture. 

Lily  was  still  in  a  very  subdued  and  melancholy  frame 
of  mind  when  she  reached  the  Bradfords'  house  on  the 
following  day;  and  when  her  little  playmates  inquired 
the  cause,  she  made  answer  : 

*  If  mamma  had  given  me  my  deservings,  she  would 
have  shut  me  up  in  a  room  by  myself,  and  never  let  me 
come  out  in  all  my  life,  nor  come  to  spend  the  day  with 
you  any  more.  It's  a  great  deal  too  good  for  such  a 
sinner  as  me,  and  something  ought  to  be  done  to  me.  I 
don't  mean  to  have  a  nice  time  to-day.' 

This  virtuous  resolution  was  forgotten,  however,  before 
the  day  was  over ;  but  at  the  time  it  much  astonished  her 
young  friends,  as  did  also  the  low  state  of  Lily's  spirits. 

Fresh  questions  followed;  and  lily  told  her  story, 
mingling  her  own  bitter  self-accusations  with  reproaches 
against  the  supposed  thief. 

*  For  I  told  her  she  was  not  to  come  in,  because  there 
was  no  one  about  to  attend  to  her,'  she  said,  as  if  this 
were  an  added  aggravation  of  her  sorrows ;  *  and  I  only 
left  the  door  open  for  fear  her  feelings  would  be  hurt ; 
but  now  I  don't  believe  she  had  any  to  hurt.  I  don't 
suppose  thieves  have  many  feelings,^-do  you,  Maggie  1 ' 

*  No,  I  don't  believe  they  have,'  answered  Maggie.  *  I 
just  expect  their  feelings  are  *'  lost  to  sight,  and  not  to 
memory  dear." ' 
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This  fine  sentiment  having  been  properly  appreciated, 
called  up  the  recollection  of  the  promised  proverb-picture. 

'  Did  you  find  a  proverb  that  would  be  a  lesson  for 
me,  or  did  you  have  to  make  one  ] '  asked  mournful  Lily. 

^  Mamma  told  us  one,'  said  Maggie.  '  It  is,  "  Procras- 
tination is  the  thief  of  time." ' 

*  You'd  better  say  the  thief  of  inkstands,'  said  Lily 
ruefully.  *  Maggie  and  Bessie  and  Belle,  I  feel  almost  as 
if  it  was  me  who  had  stolen  mamma's  inkstand.' 

The  other  little  girls  all  set  about  consoling  her ;  and 
Bessie  took  an  opportunity  to  whisper  to  Maggie  that 
she  thought  they  had  better  not  give  Lily  the  proverb- 
picture  that  day,  because  it  might  make  her  feel  worse. 

But  this  was  not  by  any  means  Lily's  view  of  the 
matter ;  and  she  presently  asked  to  be  shown  this  joint 
production  of  her  three  little  friends,  Maggie  and  Bessie 
and  Belle. 

Accordingly  the  picture,  or  rather  pictures,  were 
brought  forth,  and  with  them  the  poem  which  Maggie 
had  composed  to  accompany  them. 

When  the  red  ribbon  which  tied  the  first  was  taken 
off,  and  the  pictures  unrolled,  they  proved  quite  a  pano- 
rama,  and  LQy's  mournful  face  lighted  up  at  the  sight. 

*  How  good  of  you  ! '  she  said.  *  It  must  have  taken 
you  ever  so  long  to  draw  all  those  pictures.' 

*  There  are  four  of  them,'  said  Bessie.  *  Belle  made 
two,  because  she  can  draw  the  best,  and  Maggie  made 
one,  and  I  one ;  but  Maggie  made  almost  all  the  ideas. 
I  think  they're  so  very  plain  you  can  make  them  out  for 
yourself,  Lily,  but  we'll  explain  them  to  you  if  you  like.' 

*  I'll  see  how  much  I  can  find  out,  and  you  can  tell  me 
the  rest,'  said  Lily,  setting  herself  at  once  to  the  study 
of  the  drawings. 
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*  What's  the  reading  on  this  one  1 '  she  asked.  *  P-r-o- 
pro-c-r-a-s-cras —  Oh  1  I  suppose  this  is  "  Procrastination 
is  the  thief  of  time."  * 

*  Yes/  said  Maggie. 

*  And  this  is  a  skeleton,'  said  Lily,  *  a  skeleton  with  a 
goblet  in  one  hand,  and  a — and  a  * — Lily  hesitated,  wish- 
ing to  be  sure  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head — *  and  a 
— I'm  not  quite  sure  if  it's  a  feather  dust-brush  or  a 
coachman's  whip,' 

*  Oh  r  exclaimed  Belle,  indignant. 

*  Why,  Lily ! '  said  Bessie,  *  that's  Time  with  his  hour- 
glass and  scythe ;  and  Belle  drew  that  picture,  and  we 
think  it's  the  very  best  one  of  alL' 

*  I'm  sorry,'  said  Lily,  rather  ashamed  of  not  having  at 
once  recognised  the  articles  in  question. 

*  You  know  in  the  pictures  Time  is  always  a  very  thin 
old  man,'  said  Bessie  j  '  so  we  had  to  make  him  so  to  have 
it  real.  And  Maggie  told  Belle  she'd  better  make  him 
as  thin  as  she  could,  because  that  horrid  thief  Pro- 
crastination bothers  him  so  he  hardly  has  any  flesh  on 
his  bones.  This  is  a  kind  of  allegory  picture,  you  see, 
Lily.' 

*Yes,  I  understand.  And  this  rather  beggar-looking 
child ' —  Lily  hesitated  again,  unwilling  to  run  the  risk 
of  making  any  more  such  uncomplimentary  mistakes. 
'  I  think  you'd  better  tell  me  about  it.  I'm  afraid  I'm 
rather  stupid  this  morning.  I  think  I  went  crazy  last 
night  about  that  inkstand,  and  I'm  hardly  recovered  yet. 
I  believe  that's  the  reason  I  didn't  know  Time's  hour- 
glass and  sc3rthe  at  first.' 

Never  before  had  her  little  friends  known  lily  to 
speak  and  look  with  such  solemnity,  and  they  all  felt 
very  much  for  her. 
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Maggie,  however,  thought  it  well  to  improve  the 
occasion. 

*I  did  not  want  to  seem  severe  with  her/  she  said 
afterward  to  Bessie  and  Belle,  *  but  I  thought  the  picture 
might  make  a  deeper  impression  if  I  let  her  see  to  what 
a  dreadful  condition  procrastinating  people  might  come.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said  to  Lily,  '  yes,  that  is  Procrastination, 
all  ragged,  and  dirty,  and  starved.  He  never  has  a  nice 
time,  and  he  hardly  ever  has  anything  to  eat,  because 
when  people  say  to  him,  "  Procrastination,  .dinner  is 
ready,"  he  says,  "  I  think  I'll  eat  by  and  by ; "  and  then 
when  he  comes,  the  dinner  is  all  gone,  and  he  has  to  go 
hungry.  And  when  they  say,  "  Go  and  get  washed,  and 
have  on  clean  clothes,"  he  says,  "  Another  day  I  will ; " 
so  he  becomes  aU  ragged,  and  his  friends  are  so  ashamed 
of  him  that  they  just  let  him  take  care  of  himself. 
That's  the  way  he  looks  so  horridly.  And  poor  old 
Time  hardly  knows  what  to  do  with  himself  for  the  way 
that  troublesome  fellow  worries  him.  He  doesn't  leave 
Time  alone  to  do  his  duty  one  minute.  Do  you  see 
these  things  in  Procrastination's  hand  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  what  are  they  ] '  asked  Lily,  deeply  interested. 

'  They  are  Time's  purse  and  pocket-handkerchief  that 
Procrastination — I  think  we'd  better  call  him  Pro,  be- 
cause it  takes  so  long  to  say  Procrastination — that  Pro 
has  stolen  out  of  his  pocket ;  and  here  at  his  feet  are 
some  broken  hour-glasses ;  and  now  he  is  running  after 
Time,  and  trying  to  steal  his  last  hour-glass,  so  that  the 
poor  old  fellow  will  have  none  left.  That  means,  when 
you're  not  talking  allegory,  that  Pro  steals  the  hours  and 
makes  you  lose  all  your  time ;  but  he  cannot  catch  him 
up,  which  means  that  when  you  have  lost  your  time,  you 
never  can  catch  up  with  it.' 
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*  Yes/  said  Lily  dolefully ;  *  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  you  made  Pro  stealing  inkstands.  It's  just 
what  I  deserve.     Is  that  all  about  that  picture  ?  * 

'  Yes,'  answered  Maggie ;  '  now  we  come  to  real  life. 
Bessie,  this  is  your  picture  ;  tell  Lily  about  it.' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ragged  figure  which 
represented  Procrastination,  or  '  Pro,'  was  to  be  seen  in 
each  successive  picture.  This  was  considered  a  judicious 
mingling  of  the  allegorical  with,  reality. 

*  This,'. said  Bessie,  *is  a  little  girl  whose  mamma  said 
to  her,  "  My  dear,  there  is  a  match  upon  the  carpet ;  pick 
it  up  right  away."  But  Procrastination ' — Bessie  would 
not  on  any  account  have  shortened  her  words,  especially 
on  such  a  grave  occasion — *  came  and  whispered  to  her, 
"  By  and  by  will  do ;  it's  time  enough  ; "  and  presently 
her  little  sister  came  in  and  picked  up  the  match,  and 
set  herself  on  fire,  and  she  was  quite  burnt  up  before  she 
could  be  put  out ;  and  she  was  the  only  sister  the  put- 
offing  child  had,  and  she  stayed  unhappy  all  the  rest  of 
the  days  of  her  life.' 

*  like  me,'  said  Lily. 

*  Oh  no,'  said  Maggie  cheerfully,  *  you'll  get  over  that 
inkstand.  I  find  people  generally  do  get  over  things, — 
at  least  I  do.  Take  courage  by  me,  Lily.  I  thought  I 
never  should  recover  having  papa's  coat  stolen,  but  you 
see  I  have ;  and  I  think  I'm  about  as  happy  as  any  child 
could  be.* 

*  Ah  !  but  you  wasn't  disobedient,  and  didn't  put  off,' 
said  lily.     *  Tell  me  some  more.' 

*  Perhaps  we'd  better  not,  because  you  feel  so  badly,' 
said  Bessie. 

*  They  do  me  good,'  answered  Lily.  *  I  don't  think  I 
can  care  for  anything  else  to-day.    Who  made  this  picture  1 ' 
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*  I  did/  said  Maggie,  '  and  this  is  the  story  of  it.  This 
is  fable  or  allegory  too;'  and,  unrolling  another  sheet 
of  paper,  Maggie  read  aloud  her  famous  poem,  which  had 
been  pronounced  a  great  success  by  both  Bessie  and 
Belle.  Her  picture  consisted  of  a  series  of  small  draw- 
ings, which  explained  themselves  as  she  read  the  verses. 

*  There's  a  bad  little  fellow, 
His  name  it  is  Pro- 
Cras  -  tin  -  a  -  ^i  -  o»  ; 
And  to  you  I  will  show 
How  he  robs  and  he  steals 
And  he  plagues  Father  Time, 
I'll  tell  you  all  this, 
And  I'll  teU  you  in  rhyme. 

"When  to  school  he  is  sent. 
He  most  slowly  doth  go. 
For  he  stops  first  to  play. 
Then  to  look  at  some  show  ; 
By  the  hour  he  is  there, 
Why !  the  school  is  'most  out. 
That's  one  way  he  robs  Time, 
This  sad  putting-off  lout. 

When  his  mother  doth  say, 
**  Gro  this  errand  for  me," 
He  will  say,  **  By  and  by  ;  " 
" Pretty  soon  ;  "  "I  will  see 
Till  at  last  'tis  too  late, 
Or  his  mother  must  go. 
'Tis  a  base,  heartless  crime 
For  a  child  to  do  so. 

But  there's  worse  yet  to  tell. 
For  to  church  he  goes  late. 
And  he  reaches  God's  house 
In  a  sad,  dirty  state  ; 
For  he  never  is  dressed, 
And  he  never  is  clean. 
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That  'tis  all  patting  ofif 
Is  quite  plain  to  be  seen. 

He  ne'er  lias  a  book, 
Or  a  toy,  or  a  pet. 
For  to  put  them  away 
He  doth  always  forget ; 
So  they're  broken  or  lost. 
Or  most  shamefully  torn  ; 
And  he's  nothing  to  do, 
Which  is  very  forlorn. 

Take  heed  now,  ye  children. 
And  list  to  my  tale, 
Whate'er  you've  to  do, 
Do  at  once,  without  fail ; 
«     For  if  you'd  be  happy. 
And  useful,  and  gay. 
Don't  put  off  till  to-morrow 
The  work  of  to-day. 

Remember,  'tis  minutes 
That  make  up  the  hoars  ; 
As  the  small,  tiny  seeds 
Bring  the  beautiful  flowers. 
Don't  procrastinate,  then, 
O  ye  daughters  of  earth  I 
For  woman's  but  grass 
From  the  day  of  her  birth.' 

In  the  ears  of  the  little  listeners  this  was  a  perfect  gem 
of  poetry,  far  beyond  anything  Maggie  had  ever  written 
before,  whether  it  were  '  divine  song'  or  '  moral  poem.' 
The  concluding  lines  were  considered  particularly  fine, 
and,  indeed,  had  been  added  on  account  of  their  striking 
eifect. 

Bessie  and  Belle  had  heard  it  before,  but  they  listened 
with  rapt  attention,  and  Lily  was  very  much  impressed. 
The  third  verse  she  felt  particularly  adapted  to  her  case, 
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though  Maggie  had  intended  no  home-thrust  when  she 
wrote  it.  But,  to  Lily's  mind,  it  just  suited  the  affair  of 
the  inkstand;  and  when  Maggie  finished  reading,  she 
exclaimed  : 

*  I  should  think  I  tvas  a  base,  heartless  crime  ! ' 

The  children  all  hastened  to  console  her,  and  to  assure 
her  that  they  thought  she  would  not  fail  to  improve,  now 
that  she  saw  her  fault  so  plainly. 

*  I  didn't  mean  that  the  child  in  the  poem  was  really 
you,'  said  Maggie.  *  That's  the  reason  I  made  Pro  a  boy 
instead  of  a  girl.  I  only  wanted  to  show  you  what  people 
might  come  to  who  procrastinated  all  the  time,  and  never 
were  punctual.' 

Maggie's  drawing,  as  you  have  heard,  was  divided  up 
into  a  number  of  smaller  pictures,  each  one  suited  to  a 
particular  verse  of  the  poem ;  and  they  explained  them- 
selves to  one  who  had  read  or  heard  the  latter. 

The  fourth  and  last  picture  had  been  drawn  by  Belle, 
the  chief  artist  among  the  little  party. 

This  also  represented  Father  Time,  who  had  now  grown 
fat  and  flourishing,  which  was  somewhat  singular  under 
the  circumstances.  He  was  accompanied  by  another 
burly  figure,  and  both  were  armed  with  many  lashes  and 
whips  with  which  they  chased  *  Pro,'  now  himself  reduced 
to  a  skeleton  state,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  his  tormentors. 

*  This,'  said  Belle,  *  is  my  drawing,  but  it  is  Maggie's 
idea,  and  Bessie  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  grand.  Here  is 
that  naughty  Pro,  and  he  has  lost  everything  and  every 
one  he  had  in  the  world,  all  through  his  own  putting 
off  j  and  here,'  pointing  to  little  dots  and  round  o's  with 
which  the  page  was  covered,  *here  are  the  hours  and 
Ininutes  flying  away  from  him  too.    The  largest  ones  are 
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the  hours ;  the  little  ones,  the  minutes.  And  here  are 
Father  Time  and  Remorse  coming  after  him  with  their— 
their —    What  kind  of  whips  do  they  have,  Maggie  1 ' 

'Scorpion  whips,'  answered  Maggie.  'It  was  a  very 
convenient  thing  that  I  happened  to  read  the  other  day 
about  the  "  scorpion  whip  of  Remorse,"  and  it  just  gave 
me  the  idea  for  this  picture.  It  means  that  when  we  feel 
very  badly  about  something  we  know  we  deserve,  it  is 
just-  as  bad  as  the  stings  of  scorpions  and  bugs  and  other 
horrid  things.  And  I  thought  we'd  make  believe  Re 
morse  had  two  scorpion  whips,  and  lent  one  to  Time  to 
chase  Procrastination  with.' 

'Here's  the  ocean,'  said  Belle,  directing  Lily's  at- 
tention to  where  high,  curling  waves  were  supposed  to 
be  leaping  and  dashing  upward;  'and  Pro  was  running 
away  so  fast  from  those  dreadful  scorpion  whips  that  he 
never  saw  it,  but  ran  right  into  the  water  and  was 
drowned ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  him.' 

Belle's  tone  was  very  triumphant  when  she  uttered  the 
last  word,  as  though  she  were  glad  to  have  thus  disposed 
of  a  troublesome  customer. 

'  I'm  sure,'  said  Lily,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  satis- 
faction,— '  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  all  for 
taking  so  much  trouble  to  improve  me ;  and  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  help  being  better  now.' 

'  Then  that's  all  we  ask,'  said  Ma^e,  '  and  we  shan't 
regret  any  trouble  we  took.     Now  let's  go  and  play.' 

If  the  other  children  had  had  any  fears  that  Lily's 
remorse  and  the  'lesson'  they  had  given  her  would 
interfere  with  her  enjoyment  of  the  day,  such  fears  were 
soon  put  to  flight ;  for  in  ten  minutes  she  was  as  merry 
and  roguish  as  ever,  and  quite  disposed  to  join  in  all  the 
entertainment  provided  for  her. 
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*  How  many  of  my  little  girls  would  like  to  help  in  a 
good  work  ] '  asked  Miss  Ashton,  some  two  or  three  days 
after  this. 

Ten  little  hands  went  up.  Ten  !  Nay,  I  think  there 
were  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  for  some  of  the  children  were 
not  content  with  holding  up  one,  but  raised  both  in  their 
zeal  to  show  Miss  Ashton  they  were  ready  to  do  what  she 
asked. 

Miss  Ashton  went  on  to  explain. 

*  I  think  you  will  all  remember,'  she  said,  *  the  lame 
soldier  who  was  run  over  and  killed  on  the  corner  of  this 
street  1 ' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assenting  voices,  and  little 
Belle  added : 

*  Papa  said  it  was  a  very  generous  thing  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Ashton  to  take  care  of  his  three  children,  Miss 
Ashton ;  and  I  think  so  too.' 

Miss  Ashton  smiled  at  her,  and  continued :  *  But  we 
could  not  take  care  of  them  always,  dear  Belle,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  some  friends  we  have  found  a 
pleasant  home  in  the  country  for  them.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  comfortably  fitted  out  before  we  send 
them  there,  however,  and  my  uiicle  says  that  he  will 
provide  all  the  materials  that  the  school  will  make  up. 
The  young  ladies  in  my  mother's  room  say  they  will 
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make  all  the  dresses  and  more  diflScult  garments,  and  leave 
the  simple  and  easier  ones  for  you,  if  yon  choose  to  help. 
But  before  you  make  any  promises,  I  wish  you  to  ask 
your  parents'  permission,  and  also  to  make  up  your  minds 
to  have  the  garment  you  take  finished  by  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  when  the  children  are  to  leave  for  their  new  home. 
You  nearly  all  sew  well  enough  to  do  the  easy  work  upon 
these  little  skirts  and  aprons,  and  I  think  your  friends  at 
home  will  give  you  what  help  you  may  need.  * 

'  But,  Miss  Ashton,'  said  little  Belle,  with  woe-begone 
voice  and  look,  *  I  can  hardly  sew  at  all.  Aunt  Margaret 
has  just  begun  to  teach  me,  and  she  says  I  do  take  pains, 
but  I  believe  I  do  it  pretty  badly  yet.' 

*  And  I  don't  know  how  to  sew,'  said  her  cousin  Mabel 
Walton,  who  now  was  sorry  that  she  had  always  obsti- 
nately refused  to  learn  how  to  use  a  needle. 

*  I  think  we  can  find  some  easy  thing  for  you  both  to 
do,'  said  Miss  Ashton  kindly.  'But  remember,  dear 
children,  what  you  promise,  you  must  perform.  If  you 
undertake  this  work,  you  must  have  it  finished  at  the 
end  of  the  time  I  have  named — two  weeks.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  do  it,  for  the  older  girls  are  willing  to  do  all  the 
work ;  but  I  thought  it  might  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to 
help.' 

*  Oh  yes  !  indeed  it  will.  Miss  Ashton,'  said  Lily;  *  and 
I'd  like  to  have  two  clothes  to  make.  Mamma  says  I  can 
sew  pretty  well  for  such  a  little  girl,  and  Nora  will  show 
me  how.' 

*  One  garment  will  be  enough  for  you,  Lily,'  said  Miss 
Ashton ;  '  if  you  finish  that  in  time,  it  is  all  we  shall 
need.' 

*  You  need  not  be  afraid  I  won't  have  it  done  in  time. 
Miss  Ashton,'  said  Lily.     *  I  don't  put  off  any  more,  nor 
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be  unpunctual  either.  IVe  been  early  at  school  every 
morning  this  week,'— this  was  Tuesday —' and  mamma 
said  I  was  beginning  to  improve.  I  couldn't  help  it  very 
well,  I  had  such  a  horrid  lesson  about  an  old  beggar 
woman  who  was  nothing  but  a  thief ;  and  then  Maggie 
and  Bessie  and  Belle  made  me  lovely  proverb-pictures 
about  the  consequences  of  procrastination,  and  Maggie 
wrote  a  splendid  poem,  so  I  ought  to  learn  better  with 
all  that.' 

*  I  think  so,'  said  Miss  Ashton.  *  But,  by  the  way,  I 
wonder  if  Maggie  and  Bessie  would  not  like  to  join  us 
in  this  work.  They  always  take  such  an  interest  in  all 
that  goes  on  among  us  here,  that  perhaps  they  would  be 
pleased  if  we  offered  to  let  them  help.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  they  would,'  cried  Belle,  always  ready 
to  speak  in  praise  of  her  beloved  little  playmates.  *  I 
know  they  would.  Maggie  and  Bessie  are  very  full  of 
good  works ;  and  they  always  like  to  do  what  we  do,  if 
they  can,  too.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Miss  Ashton.  *  You  can  ask  them 
when  you  see  them.  Belle ;  and  if  they  would  like  to 
help  us,  tell  them  to  come  in  to-morrow,  at  the  close  of 
school.  You  can  all  bring  me  word  then  if  your  parents 
are  willing  for  you  to  undertake  this  work,  and  I  will 
give  each  one  a  piece  to  take  home.* 

The  next  morning  each  little  girl  brought  word  that 
she  had  received  permission  to  take  home  and  make  such 
a  garment  as  Miss  Ashton  should  see  fit  to  give  her ;  and 
they  had  all  been  promised  help  and  teaching  by  their 
mammas  or  other  friends. 

The  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  class  having  been 
much  excited  by  Lily's  glowing  account  of  the  '  proverb- 
picture  '  and  poem  furnished  her  by  Maggie,  Bessie,  and 
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Belle,  she  had  been  persuaded  to  bring  them  with  her ; 
and  being  punctual  for  the  third  morning,  she  exhibited 
them  before  school  was  opened,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
and  delight  of  the  other  children.  They  were  also  dis- 
played to  Miss  Ashton. 

*  Maggie  is  quite  a  Murphy,  isn't  she,  Miss  Ashton  1 ' 
said  Lily. 

*  A  what,  dear  1 '  asked  the  young  lady,  much  puzzled. 

*  A  Murphy — a  M-m-ur-phy,'  said  Lily,  putting  severe 
and  long  emphasis  on  the  word,  as  she  saw  that  her 
teacher  did  not  yet  understand.  '  Don't  you  know  what 
a  Murphy  is.  Miss  Ashton  ]  It  means  some  one  very  wise 
and  good,  who  teaches  right  things.' 

*  Oh  ! '  said  Miss  Ashton,  smiling,  as  light  broke  in 
upon  her ;  *  you  mean  a  Mentor,  do  you  not,  Lily  1 ' 

*  Oh  yes,  that's  it,'  said  Lily ;  '  but  I  thought  it  was 
Murphy.  But  I  think  Murphy  is  just  as  pretty  a  name 
as  Mentor.' 

*  But  people  would  understand  your  meaning  better  if 
you  put  the  right  name,  Lily,'  said  Miss  Ashton,  as  she 
rang  the  bell  for  silence. 

Maggie  and  Bessie  had  told  Belle  that  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  join  in  the  work  of  making  clothes  for  the 
poor  little  orphans ;  and  accordingly,  when  school  was 
over  and  word  was  brought  that  they  were  below,  she 
was  sent  to  bring  them  up  to  the  school-room.  Places 
were  soon  found  for  them  among  their  former  school- 
mates, who  were  all  delighted  to  see  them ;  and,  as 
Bessie  said,  *  it  seemed  quite  as  if  they  were  all  young 
again.' 

Then  Miss  Ashton  had  a  large  basket  of  work  brought 
in,  and  took  from  it  a  number  of  little  garments  cut  out, 
but  not  made,  which  she  laid  upon  the  table  before  her. 
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^  I  have  six  skirts  and  six  aprons  here/  she  said^  *  and 
three  calico  bags,  which  our  little  orphans  must  have  to 
hold  their  lesson-books.  I  think  we  had  better  give  the 
bags  to  those  who  are  the  youngest,  or  the  least  accus- 
tomed to  sewing, — ^Bessie,  Belle,  and  Mabel.  Then  the 
rest  may  choose,  so  far  as  you  can,  whether  you  will 
take  a  petticoat  or  an  apron  ;  but  as  there  is  more  work 
upon  the  petticoats  than  upon  the  aprons,  I  shall  think 
it  wiser  for  those  who  are  not  very  industrious  and  per- 
severing  to  take  the  latter,  so  that  they  may  be  sure  to 
finish  their  work.  Or  perhaps  the  older  ones,  Nellie, 
Maggie,  Grace,  and  Dora,  might  take  the  skirts,  and  let 
the  other  five  take  aprons.  As  I  said  yesterday,  the 
young  ladies  in  the  other  room  will  finish  whatever  you 
leave.' 

All  were  satisfied  with  this  arrangement  but  twd. 

*  Miss  Ashton,'  said  Nellie  Eansom,  in  rather  a  hesitat- 
ing voice,  as  though  she  thought  she  might  be  drawing 
upon  herself  the  disapproval  of  her  classmates,---'  Mis& 
Ashton,  I  think  perhaps  I  had  better  only  take  an  apron. 
I  do  not  sew  very  fast,  and  I  might  not  have  a  skirt 
done  in  time ;  and  I  would  rather  take  the  apron,  so 
that  I  may  be  sure  to  finish  it.* 

*  Pooh ! '  said  Lily,  *  I  should  think  any  one  might 
have  a  petticoat  done  in  two  weeks !  No,  not  pooh, 
either,  Nellie, — I  forgot  that  was  not  courteous ;  but  then 
1  should  think  you'd  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  the 
skirt,  and  Tm  going  to  take  one  instead  of  the  apron,  if 
Miss  Ashton  will  let  me.* 

*I  will  let  you,'  said  her  teacher.  *I  told  you  you 
should  take  what  you  pleased  ;  but,  Lily,  I  thiiik  Nellie 
is  a  wise  little  girl  not  to  undertake  more  than  she  feels 
sure  she  can  do,  and  you  would  do  well  to  follow  her 
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example.  Yon  do  not  like  steady  work,  yon  know,  lily, 
and  I  slionld  not  wish  tke  petticoat  to  be  bronght  back 
to  me  half  finished.' 

^  Oh,  I'd  nerer  do  that ! '  exclaimed  Lily.  ^  I  see.  Miss 
Ashton,  you  think  it  prob<Ual  that  Nellie  and  I  will  be 
the  hare  and  the  tortoise, — ^Nellie  the  tortoise  and  I  the 
hare ;  but  we'll  be  two  tortoises,  won't  we,  Nellie  I  And 
please  let  me  have  the  petticoat.  Miss  Ashton.  PU  be 
sure,  oh,  sure  to  have  it  finished ! ' 

Miss  Ashton  did  as  she  was  asked,  and  handed  lily 
the  skirt,  but  she  looked  as  if  she  were  not  quite  so  sure 
that  lily  would  perform  all  she  promised ;  and  though 
she  smiled  as  she  gave  the  parcel  to  the  little  girl,  she 
shook  her  head  doubtfully,  and  said  : 

*  Be  careful,  Lily,  and  do  not  put  off  till  to-morrow  the 
task  you  should  do  to-day.' 

^  No,  ma'am/  answered  Lily  confidently ;  *  I  am  quite 
cured  of  that.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  have  two,  just  to  see 
how  soon  I  will  have  them  fiuished.' 

^  If  you  finish  the  petticoat  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  you 
shall  have  some  other  thing  to  make,'  said  Miss  Ashton 
rather  gravely.     *  Nellie,  my  dear,  here  is  your  apron.' 

The  work  was  very  neatly  cut  out  and  basted, — ^pre- 
pared so  that  the  little  girls  might  not  find  it  difiScult  to 
do,  or  give  more  trouble  than  was  actually  necessary  to 
their  friends  at  home ;  and  each  one  opened  her  parcel 
and  examined  it  with  great  satisfaction  after  they  were 
dismissed. 

*  I  expect  Nellie's  will  be  sewed  the  best,  because  she 
takes  so  much  pains  with  everything  she  does,'  said 
Bessie.  *  Hers  and  Dora's  will  be,  for  Dora  is  indus- 
trious too,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  perseverance.' 

« I  think  mine  will  be  the  best,'  said  Gracie,  *for  I  s^w 
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very  nicely.    Mrs.  Bradish  told  mamma  she  never  saw  a 
chUd  of  my  age  sew  so  neatly.' 

*  Proudy  1 '  said  lily,  *  you  always  think  you  do  every- 
thing better  than  anybody  else  ;  and  you  always  go  and 
tell  when  any  one  makes  you  a  compliment,  Gracie,  you 
do  grow  conceiteder  and  conceiteder  every  day.  Pretty 
soon  we  won't  be  able  to  stand  you  at  all.' 

*  Why,  lily  ! '  said  Belle,  *  you're  a  dreadful  Anti-politer 
this  morning.' 

*I  don't  care,'  said  Lily;  *  Gracie  does  make  me  so 
mad.  Yes,  I  do  care  about  being  called  an  Anti-politer 
too,'  she  added,  on  second  thoughts.  '  But,  Gracie,  I  don't 
believe  your  work  will  be  the  best.  I  think  like  Bessie, 
that  Nellie's  will  be,  because  she  sews  so  nicely  ;  and  so 
does  Maggie.' 

*  Anyhow  mine  will  be  done,  and  yours  won't,  I  know,' 
retorted  Gracie,  who  always  resented  very  strongly  the 
idea  that  any  other  child  could  do  as  well  or  better  than 
herself.  *•  You  always  put  off  and  procrastinate,  so  that 
you  never  have  anything  ready  at  the  right  time.' 

*  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  do  so  any  more,'  said  Lily ; 
*  and,  anyhow,  I'd  rather  be  Pro  than  Proudy.  It's  very, 
very  naughty  to  be  proud,  and  it's  only  a — a — well,  an 
inconvenient  habit  to  procrastinate.  And  I'm  pretty 
well  cured  of  it  now.  Don't  you  be  afraid  my  petticoat 
won't  be  done ;  and  don't  let's  be  cross  about  it  any 
more,  Gracie.' 

Pe-ace  was  restored  by  her  last  words ;  but  here  were 
lily's  snares  and  stumbling-blocks.  Firstly,  that  she  had 
too  much  confidence  in  her  own  strength,  and  was  too 
sure  that  she  could  cure  herself  of  this  troublesome  habit 
if  she  only  chose  to  do  so ;  secondly,  that  she  hardly 
looked  upon  it  as  a  fault  at  all,  and  did  not  think  it  of 
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madbi  eonBeqiie&ce,  «xoB|it  jost  at  1^  momeiit  wi^ESSL  it 
had  broQ^t  soxne  great  aDnoymoe  iqKm  heraelf  or  othdis. 

Lily  waB  gay,  light-beaited,  and  sweelr-tempered,  and 
t3T)uble  or  disappamteent  eeidom  oppressed  her  spirits 
kmg, — all  good  tilings  and  great  blessings  in  their  proper 
times  and  j^aoes.  But  she  scone^ames  let  iMs  mn  into 
carelessness,  and  was  o^ben  di^iosed  to  make  too  lig^t 
of  her  &iilt6  and  their  consequences.  She  certainly  had 
warning  and  help  enongh  in  tins  case,  if  that  were  all  she 
noouecL* 

She,  Maggie  and  Besae,  Belle  and  Mabel,  all  to(&  the 
same  way  homeward ;  and  just  before  they  parted, 
Maggie  said: 

*  I  have  an  idea !  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plaii  for  as 
fire  to  have  a  little  sewing  meeting  at  our  hoase  for 
these  dothes,  if  TOamina,  has  no  objections  I  And  it  wiU 
seem  to  help  us  along,  and  not  let  it  be  so  stupid  ;  for  I 
do  hate  to  sew,' 

The  other  children  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  capital 
arrangement;  and  Maggie,  turning  to  Bessie,  asbed  if 
she  thought  mamma  would  be  willing, 

'  For  we  better  not  make  too  many  plans  about  it  till 
we  know  what  mamma  would  say,"  said  Ma^ie,  *  or  we 
might  "  live  in  hope  only  to  die  in  despair/' ' 

Bessie  thought  mamma  would  be  quite  willing,  but 
agreed  with  Maggie  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  build 
up  too  many  arrangements  on  this  till  they  knew  what 
she  had  to  say. 

'  I  would  like  to  have  asked  all  the  dass,^  said  Maggie, 
'  but  I  do  not  think  mamma  wants  a  great  many  children 
about  now;  because  grandmamma's  house  is  being 
painted,  and  she  and  Aunt  Annie  and  Uncle  Ruthven 
and  Aunt  Bessie  are  all  staying  with  us,  and  it  makes  a 
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pretty  large  family, — a  lovely  large  one/  she  added,  with 
a  nod  of  satisfaction  in  the  present  size  of  the  household. 

'We'll  ask  mamma  if  we  can  have  a  meeting  once  a 
week  till  Our  things  are  all  finished,'  said  Bessie  ;  '  and 
we  can  sew  on  them  between  times,  and  show  each 
other  how  much  we  have  done.  And  it  may  be  a  little 
help  to  you  in  not  putting  off,  Lily,'  she  said  rather 
anxiously.  '  I  would  be  so  sorry  if  your  petticoat  was 
not  finished.' 

*0h,  never  fear,'  said  Lily.  *You  are  all  so  afraid 
about  me ;  and  I  tell  you,  I'm  not  going  to  put  off  any 
more.' 

*  I  am  sorry,  my  daughter,  that  you  took  the  petticoat 
instead  of  the  apron,'  said  Mrs.  Norris,  when  Lily 
reached  home  and  told  her  story  of  the  morning's  busi- 
ness. 'There  would  have  been  more  hope  of  your 
finishing  the  apron,  with  your  unsteady  ways  about 
work  and  duties.' 

'  It  is  not  a  duty  for  me  to  make  this,  is  it,  mamma  1 ' 
asked  Lily,  unrolling  the  parcel  and  holding  up  the  skirt. 

'  Yes  ;  it  is  a  duty  for  you  to  do  that  which  you  have 
promised  to  do,  is  it  not  'i ' 

'  Yes,  mamma ;  but  I  need  not  have  promised  if  I  did 
not  choose.' 

*  No,  you  need  not ;  but  now  that  you  have  under- 
taken it  of  your  own  free  will,  that  makes  it  all  the 
more  a  duty  for  you  to  finish  it  in  time.  Will  you  sew 
on  it  a  little  while  this  afternoon,  after  you  have  had 
your  lunch ] ' 

*  No,  mamma,  I  think  not,'  said  Lily.  '  Maggie  and 
Bessie  are  going  to  ask  their  mamma  if  they  can  have  us 
for  a  sewing  meeting  at  their  house,  and  I'll  wait  and  see 
what  they  say.     It  will  be  fun.' 
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Mrt.  ITorrifl  si^ied  aa  lilj  gleefnUj  rc^kd  up  her  irork 
and  tOMed  it  apon  the  table*  This  was  not  a  veiy  good 
beginning, 

*  Pat  it  away  in  the  large  woik-box,  dear/  she  said. 
'Presently,  mamma;    I'm  just  going  to  tell   Xora 

abont  it/ 

'  No,  Lilj,  put  it  away  at  once.  And  remember,  my 
darling,  that  I  shall  not  allow  Nora  to  finish  it  for  yoa  if 
you  fall  behind-hand  throagh  yonr  own  izxHV 

*  Oh  no,  mamma,'  said  Lily,  as  she  obeyed  her  mother^s 
order ;  *  bat  I  would  hare  pat  it  away  in  a  minute  or 
two/ 
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You  will  readily  believe  that  Lily's  *by  and  by*  was 
long  in  coming,  as  it  had  often  been  before ;  and  this 
although  her  mamma  and  nurse  both  invited  her  more 
than  once  to  come  and  begin  her  petticoat. 

The  evening  brought  a  note  from  Maggie  Bradford, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

*  Dear  Lily, — ^Mamma  says  we  may  have  the  sewing 
meeting,  and  Aunt  Annie  says  she  will  take  care  of  it 
up  in  her  room,  which  is  very  kind  of  her, — do  you  not 
think  so  ?  When  Baby  Annie  heard  us  talking  about  it, 
she  said,  "  Me  too  ; "  and  we  told  her  she  should  come  if 
she  would  be  good.  Mamma  says  she  is  afraid  she  will 
be  a  disturbance,  but  she  is  so  cunning  that  Bessie  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  tell  her  no ;  and  we  will  be  very  in- 
dustrious, even  if  baby  is  funny.  We  make  you  a  life- 
member  of  our  society  for  two  weeks,  till  we  have  the 
clothes  all  finished  ;  and  we  will  have  a  meeting  every 
Thursday  afternoon.  Come  at  three  o'clock  ;  and  Aunt 
Annie  will  tell  us  stories  or  read  to  us  till  four,  while  w6 
sew,  and  then  we  will  put  away  our  work  and  play. 

*  Yours  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

*  Maggie  Stanton  Bradford. 

*  P.S. — ^Bessie  says  of  course  you*d  never  think  of  such 
a  thing  as  bringing  "  Pro"  to  the  meeting.    We  wouldn't 
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believe  it  of  you ;  bat  if  you  did,  we  should  "  speed  the 
parting  guest/'  which  means  to  turn  him  out  as  quick  as 
you  can.' 

'  Maggie  knows  so  many  proverbs  and  wise  speeches, 
and  always  knows  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  them/  said 
Lily,  when  Tom  finished  reading  this  epistle  to  her,  she 
having  been  in  too  much  haste  to  try  to  spell  it  out  for 
herself.     '  Now,  Tom,  what  are  you  laughing  at  1 ' 

'  Why,  Fm  sure  that  is  a  good  joke  of  Maggie's,  and 
well  worth  being  amused  at,'  said  Tom. 

*0h  yes,'  said  Lily,  *she  is  very  smart,  and  very 
'funny  too.  I'm  so  glad  we  are  going  to  have  the  sewing 
meeting ;  and,  indeed,  I  don't  take  "  Pro  "  with  me.' 

^  I  am  a£raid  he  has  paid  us  a  visit  this  afternoon, 
Lily,'  said  Mrs.  Norris. 

'  Why,  no,  dear  mamma ;  at  least,  I  only  thought  I 
would  wait  till  I  heard  what  we  were  going  to  do  at  the 
meeting,  and  not  begin  before  them.  It  is  nicer  to  begin 
all  together.' 

*  And  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  other  children 
have  commenced  their  work  to-day,'  said  Mrs.  Norris, 
'  But  we  shall  see.' 

Lily's  mamma  was  nearly  as  well  pleased  as  her  little 
daughter  at  the  arrangement  she  had  made  with  the 
JBradford  children;  for  she  hoped  that  their  example, 
and  the  wish  to  keep  pace  with  them,  might  help  Lily  to 
conquer  her  besetting  fault  in  this  instance  at  least,  and 
that  shame  might  keep  her  from  falling  behind-hand 
with  her  work  from  week  to  week. 

The  sewing  meeting  being  a  novelty,  and  Lily  very 
anxious  to  *  see  what  it  would  be  like,'  she  was  willing 
to  be  made  ready  in  good  time  the  next  day,    and 
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actually  arrived  at  the  Bradfords'  house  eight  minutes 
before  three  o'clock,  which  she,  as  well,  as  the  other 
children,  took  to  be  a  decided  sign  of  improvement  in 
the  punctuality  line. 

Belle  was  there,  but  not  Mabel,  for  the  latter  had 
taken  a  very  bad  cold,  and  could  not  come  out. 

The  little  girls  were  soon  all  seated  in  Aunt  Annie's 
room,  each  with  her  work.  But  Lily  was  rather  di^ 
mayed,  and  quite  ashamed,  to  find  her  mother's  words 
proved  true,  and  that  each  one  of  the  other  three  chil- 
dren had  not  only  commenced  her  work,  but  had  com- 
pleted quite  a  good  piece  upon  it.  Why,  there  was  a  whole 
seam  and  part  of  another  done  upon  Maggie's  petticoat  3 
and  she  had  not  yet  set  the  first  stitch  in  hers  ! 

*  Why !  haven't  you  done  any  on  yours  yet  1 '  asked 
Bessie  in  amazement.     *  Why  didn't  you  begin  it,  Lily  1 ' 

*  I  thought  to-day  would  be  time  enough,'  said  Lily 
rather  sheepishly.     *  I'm  sorry  now  I  didn't  begin  it.' 

*  But  it's  too  late  to  be  sorry  now,'  said  Bessie,  gravely 
shaking  her  head.  *  Procrastination  has  been  robbing 
Time  again,  Lily.' 

'Never  mind,  I'll  sew  very  fast  to-day,'  was  Lily's 
answer. 

As  soon  as  she  had  the  little  girls  all  busy  at  their 
work.  Aunt  Annie  took  up  a  book,  and  prepared  to  read 
a  story  to  them.  But  scarcely  had  she  commenced,  when 
the  door,  which  stood  ajar,  was  pushed  open,  and 
'  Tootins '  walked  in,  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say 
she  was  quite  sure  of  her  welcome. 

And  who  was  *  Tootins  ? '  you  will  say, — ^a  kitten  1 

Well,  I  believe  she  was  a  kind  of  two-footed  kitten ;; 
at  least,  she  was  as  full  of  play  and  frolic  and  merry 
ways  as  any- four-footed  little  puss  that  ever  called  old 
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cat  mother.    As  fond  of  being  cuddled  and  petted  now 
and  then,  too. 

*  Tootins '  was  the  dearest,  cunningest,  most  fascinat* 
ing  little  two-year-old  bit  of  mischief,  that  ever  found  out 
she  had  ten  fingers,  and  the  number  of  uses  they  could 
be  put  to. 

A  mischief !  I  should  think  she  was  !  Such  restless, 
busy  little  fingers  !  *  Mademoiselle  Touche-ii-tout,'  Uncle 
Ruthven  named  her.  Such  an  inquisitive  little  mind ! 
Such  never*tiring,  pattering  little  feet  1  Such  a  sweet 
voice,  and  such  a  crooked,  cunning  tongue  ! 

When  you  saw  her,  you  wanted  to  catch  her  up  and 
pet  and  hug  her,  she  was  so  fair  and  round  and  dimpled  ; 
but  that  did  not  always  suit  Miss  *  Tootins.'  She  thought 
her  two  small  feet  were  made  to  be  used,  and  she  did 
not  choose  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  any  of  their 
privileges,  except  by  her  own  free  will.  So  she  generally 
struggled  to  be  put  down  again ;  and,  dear  me  !  how 
sorry  you  were  to  let  her  go  ! 

But  sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  she  wanted  to  be 
cuddled  and  petted ;  and  then  she  would  nestle  to  you, 
so  dear  and  sweet,  with  her  sunny  head  upon  your  arm, 
her  great  starry  eyes  fastened  upon  your  face,  while  you 
talked  baby-talk  to  her,  or  told  her  simple  verses  and 
stories.  Understand  you,  do  you  aski  Indeed,  she 
understood  everything  you  said, — more  than  you  could 
have  believed  possible. 

Pure  pink  and  white  skin ;  eyes  blue  as  heaven  • 
golden  hair ;  yes,  real  golden  hair,  for  when  the  sunlight 
fell  upon  her  curls,  they  looked  like  threads  of  burning 
gold ;  shoulders  and  hands  and  arms  that  looked  as  if 
they  were  only  made  to  be  kissed ;  a  gurgling,  rippling" 
Hugh  ;  and  oh,  such  cunning,  wheedling  ways  {    That  is 
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our  *  Tootins  ; '  otherwise,  Baby  Annie.  Our  *  Tootins/ 
did  I  say  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  call  her  Mrs.  Brad* 
ford's  *  Tootins ; '  but  then  you  see  I  have  drawn  her 
picture  from  life,  and  having  before  my  eyes  just  such 
a  pet  and  darling  of  my  own,  it  came  very  natural  to  say 
*  our  Tootins.' 

But  how  did  she  come  by  such  a  funny  namel  you 
will  ask  again. 

Well,  that  was  a  name  her  little  brother  Frankie  had 
given  her  when  she  was  a  tiny  baby ;  no  one  knew  why 
he  did  it,  but  he  did,  and  he  always  called  her  by  it. 
And  of  late,  if  any  one  called  her  by  any  other  name,  he 
always  pretended  he  did  not  know  of  whom  they  spoke. 
And  so '  Tootins '  had  come  to  be  a  sort  of  twin  pet  name 
with  *  Baby,'  and  little  Annie  was  called  as  much  by  one 
as  by  the  other. 

As  I  have  said,  she  came  in  as  if  quite  assured  of  her 
welcome,  for  Baby  Annie  was  accustomed  to  have  her 
society  courted,  and  rather  imagined  she  was  conferring 
a  favour  when  she  bestowed  it  upon  her  friends.  More- 
over, she  had  been  promised  that  she  should  join  the 
others  on  this  occasion, — why  or  with  what  purpose  she 
did  not  understand ;  but  she  knew  that  her  sisters  had 
talked  of  BeUe  and  Lily  coming.  She  was  fond  of  Belle 
and  Lily,  and  had  demanded  a  share  in  their  company, 
and  here  they  were  now.  This  she  knew  very  well,  and 
so  she  came  in,  followed  by  old  nurse,  who  had  her  own 
doubts  as  to  whether  baby  would  be  considered  a  service- 
able member  of  the  sewing  circle. 

But  *  Tootins"  expectations  proved  well  founded,  for 
she  was  greeted  with  exclamations  of  pleasure ;  and 
after  submitting  to  the  necessary  amount  of  hugging 
and  kissing,  she  was  accommodated  with  a  bench  at 
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Aunt  Annie's  feet,  and  mammy  told  that  she  might 
leave  her. 

But  was  it  really  possible  that  any  one  thought  baby 
was  going  to  sit  still  on  that  footstool  1  If  so,  she  soon 
undeceived  them ;  and  the  busy  little  fingers  were,  as 
usual,  searching  about  for  what  mischief  they  could  find 
to  do. 

First,  she  overturned  Maggie's  work-box,  and  having 
contrived,  during  the  picking  up  of  the  contents,  secretly 
to  possess  herself  of  the  eyelet-piercer,  was  presently  dis- 
covered boring  holes  in  her  own  tiny  shoe.  The  next 
thing  which  took  her  fancy  was  a  small  vase  of  flowers, 
which,  being  within  her  reach,  was  dragged  over,  the 
water  spilled  upon  the  floor  and  the  flowers  scattered, 
before  Aunt  Annie  could  prevent  it.  Happily  the  vase 
was  not  broken,  for  which  Miss  Baby  took  great  credit 
to  herself,  declaring  over  and  over  again  that  she  was 
*  dood,' — little  Pharisee  that  she  was. 

By  the  time  that  this  disturbance  was  over,  order  re- 
stored, and  the  members  of  the  sewing  society  settled 
once  more  in  their  places,  baby  had  retired  into  privacy 
behind  the  window  curtain  ;  and,  being  suspiciously 
quiet.  Aunt  Annie  thought  proper  to  inquire  into  her 
occupation,  when  she  was  discovered  industriously  taking 
pins  from  a  pin-cushion  and  sticking  them  into  the  carpet. 

*  Oh,  what  a  mischievous,  naughty  little  girl  I '  said 
Aunt  Annie.     *  Shall  I  call  mammy  to  take  you  away  ] ' 

*  No,  'deed.  Nan,'  was  the  answer ;  *  Nan '  being  baby's 
name  for  Aunt  Annie.  . 

*  Will  you  be  good  and  quiet,  then  1 ' 

*  'Es  'deed,'  said  baby,  resigning  the  pin-cushion  into 
Aunt  Annie's  hands,  and  trotting  off  in  search  of  fresh 
pastures. 
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A  large  trunk  was  in  the  room,  the  lid  standing  open  y 
and  Miss  Stanton  had  already  called  baby  three  or  four 
times  from  its  dangerous  neighbourhood.  But  the  straps 
which  kept  the  lid  from  falling  back  seemed  to  have  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  the  little  one ;  and  once  more  she 
went  over  to  the  comer  where  it  was  placed,  and,  taking 
hold  of  one  of  these  straps,  would  in  another  moment 
have  crushed  both  tiny  hands  by  pulling  the  whole 
weight  of  the  lid  upon  them,  had  not  Maggie  sprung  up 
and  caught  it  just  in  time. 

'  You  had  better  call  nurse  to  take  her  away,  Maggie  ; 
she  is  too  troublesome,  and  we  shall  accomplish  nothing 
while  she  is  here,'  said  her  aunt,  now  really  vexed.  But 
when  she  heard  this.  Baby  Annie  put  up  such  a.  grieved 
lip  and  looked  so  piteous,  that  the  other  children  all 
pleaded  for  her ;  and  Miss  Stanton  said  she  would  try 
her  once  more. 

*  Shall  Aunt  Annie  tell  you  a  pretty  story  1 '  she  asked, 
seating  the  little  mischief  iii  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  where 
lihe  would  be  out  of  harm's  way  so  long  as  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  remain  there. 

Baby  assented  eagerly,  for  she  always  liked  a  story  ; 
and  Aunt  Annie  began,  the  little  one  listening  intently, 
with  hands  quietly  folded  in  her  lap,  and  her  great  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  her  aunt's  face. 

*  Once  there  was  a  little  girl,  and  she  was  a  very  good 
little  girl,  and  always  did  as  she  was  told.  When  her 
auntie  said,  "  You  must  be  still,"  she  was  as  quiet  as  a 
little  mouse,  and  made  no  noise ;  when  her  mamma 
said,  "  Come  here,"  she  always  came ;  and  when  her 
nursey  said,  **Do  not  touch  that  thing,"  she  never  touched 
it.  She  did  not  take  the  pins,  because  she  knew  it  was 
naughty,  and  that  mamma  would  say,  "  No,  no  ; "  and  she 
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did  not  pull  at  the  flowers,  because  she  knew  her  auntie 
would  say,  ''Let  them  alone;"  and  she  did  not  touch 
Maggie's  work-box,  because  she  knew  she  was  not  to 
have  it.  And  oh,  dear  me !  why,  she  never  would  do 
such  a  naughty  thing  as  to  touch  the  trunk,  because  she 
knew  it  would  hurt  her  little  fingers,  oh,  so  badly  !  and 
then  she  would  have  to  cry.  So  every  one  loved  this 
baby  and  said,  "  What  a  good  little  girl !  Come  here, 
good  little  girl ; "  and  gave  her  pretty  flowers  of  her  own, 
and  let  her  stay  in  the  room,  and  did  not  send  her  away 
to  the  nursery.* 

Here  Auntie  paused,  to  see  what  effect  her  moral  tale 
was  making  on  the  small  listener  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended.  Baby  was  intensely  interested,  and  when 
Aunt  Annie  ceased  speaking,  gravely  ejaculated  the  one 
syllable,  'More.' 

The  other  children,  who  thought  this  extremely  funny, 
were  trying  to  hide  their  smiles,  that  they  might  not 
spoil  the  lesson  the  story  was  intended  to  convey. 

'Then  there  was  another  little  girl,'  continued  Aunt 
Annie,  '  such  a  naughty  little  girl,  who  would  not  mind 
what  was  said  to  hen  When  her  mamma  said,  "  Don't 
go  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  when  the  gate  is  open,"  she 
would  not  mind,  but  she  did  go ;  and  she  fell  dowti- 
stairs,  and  bumped  her  poor,  little  head.  And  she  took 
the  piercer,  and  made  holes  in  her  new  shoes ;  and 
mamma  said,  "  Oh,  the  naughty  baby  !  She  must  sit  on 
the  bed  with  no  shoes  on,  because  she  did  such  a  bad 
thing."  And  she  took  the  scissors  and  cut  her  little 
fingers,  and  they  hurt  her  so  badly,  and  bled.  And  the 
pins,  too,  and  she  put  them  in  the  carpet  where  they 
pricked  grandmamma's  feet;  and  grandmamma  said, 
"  That  naughty,  naughty  baby  1 "    And   what  do  you 
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think  happened  to  her  one  day  1  She  would  touch  the 
trunk  when  her  auntie  said,  "  Come  away  ; "  and  the  lid 
fell  down,  and  cut  off  all  the  poor  little  fingers,  and  the 
little  girl  had  no  more  fingers  to  play  with,  or  to  love 
mamma  with,  or  to  look  at  the  pretty  picture-books  with. 
Oh,  poor  little  girl !  that  was  because  she  would  not  be 
good.* 

Nothing  could  outdo  the  intense  gravity  of  the  little 
one's  face  and  demeanour,  as  she  listened  to  this  thrilling 
tale  and  drank  in  each  word.  It  was  certainly  making 
a  great  impression,  Aunt  Annie  thought. 

'  Now,'  she  said,  thinking  to  strengthen  arid  give  point 
to  this,  '  who  was  the  good  little  girl  who  always  did  as 
she  was  told  ? ' 

*  Tootins,'  said  the  baby,  with  an  air  of  supreme  self- 
satisfaction  and  conscious  virtue,  which  set  all  the  other 
chUdren  giggling. 

^And  who,'  asked  Aunt  Annie,  tiying  to  command 
her  own  face  as  she  put  the  second  question,  '  was  the 
naughty  little  girl  who  did  all  those  bad  things,  and  was 
so  much  hurt  1 ' 

'  Na-a-an !'  shouted  baby,  changing  her  air  of  delighted 
self-approbation  to  one  of  stern  reproof  and  bitter  indig- 
nation against  her  would-be  teacher. 

To  describe  the  peals  of  gleeful  laughter  which  fol- 
lowed this  sudden  turning  of  the  tables  would  be  impos- 
sible. '  Eoguish  lily  went  capering  and  whirling  about 
the  room  in  an  ecstasy  of  fun  and  enjo3rment  at  this 
capital  hit ;  and  all  thought  it  the  most  excellent  joke 
they  had  heard  this  long  time.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  help  joining  in  their  merry  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, even  had  not  Aunt  Annie  herself  been  heartily 
amused  at  the  little  rogue's  'cuteness ;  and  baby,  finding 
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she  had  said  a  good  thing,  joined  her  own  rippling  laugh 
to  the  general  merriment,  to  which  she  further  added  by 
now  saying, '  Oh  dear !  me  so  funny/ 

The  laughter  and  merry  voices  brought  mamma  to  see 
what  the  great  joke  could  be ;  and  Miss  Baby  now  thought 
proper  to  deprive  them  of  her.  society,  slipping  dowii 
from  her  nest  on  the  sofa,  and  running  to  her  mother 
with : 

*  Me  better  do  wis  my  mamma.' 

^Tootins '  always  considered  she  had  'better'  do  what- 
ever she  wished  to  do. 

And  how  perhaps  you  will  say.  What  has  all  this  long 
story  about  *  Tootins  *  to  do  with  Idly  and  procrastina;> 
tioni 

Why,  just  this,  that  from  the  moment  the  baby  had 
entered  the  room,  Lily's  attention  had  been  entirely 
diverted  from  her  sewing.  In  vain  did  that  faithful 
little  monitor,  Bessie,  endeavour  by  hints  and  signs  and 
softly  whispered  words  to  persuade  her  to  keep  on  with 
the  work  already  so  far  behind-hand.  For  to  all  her 
entreaties  Lily  only  answered,  *  There's  time  enough,' 
or,  *  I'm  going  to  do  it  in  a  minute,'  and  so  forth ;  while 
she  .watched  the  baby,  and  was  rather  disposed  to  en- 
courage her  in  her  mischief.  And  when  Miss  Stanton 
put  little  Annie  up  on  the  sofa,  and  began  to  tell  her  the 
story,  Lily  dropped  her  sewing  upon  the  floor,  and,  leaving 
her  seat,  hung  over  the  arm  of  the  couch,  listening  and 
idling  away  her  time.  The  other  children  were  amused, 
too,  at  Annie's  pranks,  especially  at  this  last  one,  but 
they  kept  on' sewing  industriously;  even  little  Belle, 
who  was  unaccustomed  to  it,  laboriously  and  with  much 
painstaking  setting  in  stitch  after  stitch. 

But  even  this  good  example  had  no  effect  on  lily;  and 
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seeing  this,  Aunt  Annie  was  not  sorry  when  *  the  little 
hindering  thing '  declared  she  had  *  better  do  wis '  her- 
mother.  Mrs.  Bradford  thought  so  too,  and  carried 
away  the  cunning  but  provoking  monkey. 

'  Oh,  Lily ! '  said  Maggie  reproachfully,  '  I  thought  you 
were  not  going  to  bring  Pro  with  you.' 

*  Well,  I  didn't,'  said  Lily.  *I'm  sure  I've  been  sewing, 
— at  least,  I've  sewed  some ;  and  I  was  just  looking  at 
Annie  for  a  moment.' 

*For  a  good  many  moments,  Lily,'  said' Miss  Stanton  ; 
*  and  even  when  you  had  your  work  in  your  hand,  you 
put  in  the  stitches  very  slowly  and  carelessly.  See  there, 
Lily,'  taking  up  the  end  of  the  seam  on  which  Lily  was 
now  working  in  great  haste,  in  order  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  ;  *  what  long,  uneven  stitches,  my  dear  child  ! ' 

*0h,  they'll  do.  Miss  Annie,'  said  Lily.  'I'll  do  the 
rest  better  ;  but  I  must  have  this. seam  done  to-day.' 

Miss  Stanton  looked  grave,  and  shook  her  head, — and 
it  was  not  a  usual  thing  for  gay,  merry  Annie  Stanton  to 
look  serious, — and  Lily  saw  that  she,  like  other  people, 
did  not  think  so  lightly  of  this  habit  which  she  con- 
sidered of  so  little  consequence. 

For,  as  you  will  have  perceived,  Lily  had  already 
forgotten  the  sad  lesson  she  had  received  in  the  matter 
of  the  silver  inkstand ;  and  Maggie,  Bessie,  and  Belle 
afterwards  acknowledged  to  one  another  that  their  pro- 
verb-picture had  quite  failed  to  produce  the  good  effect 
they  had  hoped  for. 

*  Let's  keep  the  sewing  meeting  in  a  little  longer,'  she 
said,  when  the  hour  was  over,  and  the  other  children 
were  preparing  to  put  by  their  work,  which  had  made 
good  progress  during  that  time. 

*No,'  said  Miss  Annie;   *an  hour's  steady  work  is 
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enough  for  any  little  girl,  and  the  others  are  tired  They 
have  done  enough  for  to-day.' 

'I  think  ril  do  a  little  more/  said  lily,  who  felt 
ashamed  as  she  compared  her  own  work  with  that  of  her 
young  companions,  and  saw  how  much  more  they  had 
accomplished. 

'As  you  please,'  said  Miss  Stanton;  'hut  I  cannot 
attend  to  you  longer,  lily.  I  am  going  out  to  dinner, 
and  must  dress  now.  I  hope  you  will  do  better  before 
next  Thursday.* 

Lily  went  away  with  the  others,  intending  to  sew 
while  they  played, — at  least,  for  a  while ;  but,  as  you  may 
believe,  when  she  saw  them  all  engaged  with  their  dolls, 
Procrastination  came  and  put  her  virtuous  resolution  to 
flight,  whispering  that  she  could  make  up  for  lost  time 
to-morrow ;  and,  as  usual,  he  had  his  way,  and  the  petti- 
coat was  soon  altogether  forgotten. 
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*  Lily,  darling,'  said  Mrs.  Norris,  on  Saturday  morning, 

*  let  me  see  how  the  little  orphan's  petticoat  is  coming 
on.' 

lily  went,  rather  sheepishly  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
brought  the  skirt  to  her  mother. 

*l8  this  all  you  have  done, — ^this  little  piece  of  a 
seamT  said  Mrs.  Norris.  *And  so  badly,  too!  Why, 
my  child,  what  have  you  been  thinking  of]  You  can 
sew  far  better  than  this  ! ' 

lily  fidgeted,  and  hung  her  head. 

'Did  you  not  all  sew  yesterday,  when  you  were  at 
Mrs.  Bradford's]'  asked  her  mamma,  examining  the 
work  still  more  closely. 

*  Yes,  mamma,'  murmured  Lily. 

'  And  did  you  not  say  Miss  Annie  showed  you  how  it 
was  to  be  donel' 
*Yes,  mamma.' 

*  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  have  done  so  very  little, 
and  that  little  so  badly  ? ' 

*  Why,  you  see,  mamma,'  said  Lily  hesitatingly,  *  I  did 
not  have  much  sewed, — only  a  few  stitches, — and  I 
wanted  to  catch  up  with  the  others  ;  and  so — ^and  so — 
so  the  stitches  wouldn't  come  very  nice.* 

^  And  why  did  you  not  have  as  much  accomplished  as 
the  other  children  1    This  is  a  very  poor  hour's  work,  dear.' 
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*  Yes,  mamma ;  but  Baby  Annie  was  so  funny,  and  I 
couldn't  help  looking  at  her,  and  I  thought  I  would  have 
time  enough.  It  was  such  a  horridly  short  hour ;  it  was 
gone  before  I  had  time  to  do  much.* 

*  Ah,  Lily,'  said  Mrs.  Norris,  '  it  is  the  same  old  story, 
I  fear.  Procrastination,  and  want  of  attention  to  the 
duty  of  the  time,  and  perhaps  a  little  idleness  and  heed- 
lessness added  to  them.  These  last  two  are  great  helpers 
to  procrastination,  Lily ;  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  pro- 
crastination is  a  great  helper  to  the  sad  fault  of  idleness. 
It  is  so  very  easy,  when  we  do  not  feel  industrious,  to 
believe  that  another  time  will  answer  as  well  for  the 
duty  or  work  we  should  do  now.  So  the  duty  is  put  off ; 
and  then,  when  shame  or  need  calls  us  to  the  neglected 
task,  it  is  hurried  through  heedlessly,  and  it  may  be  so 
badly  that  it  is  quite  useless,  and  must  be  done  over 
again,  as  this  must,  my  chUd.' 

*  Mamma ! '  exclaimed  Lily,  in  a  tone  in  which  there 
was  displeasure  as  well  as  distress. 

*  Yes  indeed,  my  daughter.  I  cannot  allow  this  to  be 
returned  to  Miss  Ash  ton  with  such  work  upon  it.  You 
are  but  a  little  girl,  and  no  one  would  expect  to  see  such 
neat  sewing  come  from;  your  hands  as  those  of  an  older 
person  ;  but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  have  it  thought  that 
my  Lily  cannot  do  better  than  this.' 

*  Then  I'll  never  have  the  petticoat  done  at  all,'  said 
Lily,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  *  It  is  almost  a  week 
now  since  Miss  Ashton  gave  them  to  us,  and  if  I  have  to 
take  that  out,  it  will  be  all  to  do  from  the  beginning ; 
and  Maggie  and  Bessie  and  Belle  have  ever  so  much 
done  on  theirs,  and  1  shan't  have  one  stitch  done  on 
mine.' 

Mrs.  Norris  looked  grieved  at  the  rebellious  tone. 
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*  Whose  fault  is  it,  Lily  1 '  she  asked  sorrowfully. 

Lily  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  temper  had  the  better  of  her  love  and  reve- 
rence for  her  mother,  and  she  answered  passionately  : 

'  Yours,  if  you  make  me  pull  that  out ! ' 

For  a  moment  surprise  held  Mrs.  Norris  silent  and 
motionless.  Never  before  had  Lily  spoken  so  to  her ; 
never  before  had  she  been  other  than  her  loving,  docile 
little  child, — not  always  strictly  obedient,  it  might  be; 
but  that  was  not  so  much  from  wilfulness  as  from  that 
sad  habit  of  putting  off, — of  not  obeying  at  once. 

Then  the  surprise  died  out,  and  left  only  pain  and 
grief;  and  while  Lily  was  wondering  what  mamma 
would  do,  could  do,  after  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  that 
(for  the  very  utterance  of  the  words  had  sobered  her, 
and  calmed  down  her  temper),  Mrs.  Norris  rose,  and 
laying  down  the  skirt,  without  one  word,  without  one 
look  at  her  naughty  little  child,  slowly  and  sorrowfully 
left  the  room. 

Lily  stood  still  one  moment,  herself  almost  breathless 
with  surprise  and  dismay  at  what  she  had  done.  Had 
she  really  said  such  dreadful  words  to  mammal  and 
could  mamma  ever,  ever  forgive  them  1  Her  own  dear, 
loving,  indulgent  mamma,  to  hear  such  words  from  the 
lips  of  her  own  only  little  daughter  !  What  would  papa 
say,  what  would  Tom  say,  when  they  should  know  it  ? 
What  would  Maggie  and  Bessie  say  ?  For  when  mamma 
treated  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  treated  from  this  time 
forth,  they  would  surely  know  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  must  learn  what  she  had  done.  And  oh ! 
how  angry  God  must  be  with  her ! 

Some  little  boys  and  girls,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
saying  unkind  and  disrespectful  things  to  their  mothers, 
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— and,  alas !  there  are  too  many  such, — may  wonder  at 
our  Lily's  distress  and  remorse.  But  Lily  was  not  ac- 
customed to  behave  in  this  way  to  her  mother ;  as  you 
have  heard,  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had 
done  so,  and  now  she  was  fairly  frightened  when  she  re- 
membered how  she  had  let  passion  master  her. 

And  what  had  brought  this  about  1 

Lily  did  not  think  of  it  just  then,  in  all  the  tumult  of 
feeling  which  swelled  her  little  heart ;  but  had  it  not  all 
arisen  from  the  sad  habit  of  procrastination,  of  which 
she  thought  so  lightly  ] 

She  felt  as  if  she  dared  not  run  after  her  mother, 
and  ask  her  forgiveness.  True,  mamma  always  was 
ready  to  forgive  her  when  she  was  penitent  after  any 
naughtiness  ;  but  then — oh !  she  had  never,  never  done 
anything  like  this  before  ! — and  Lily  threw  herself  down 
upon  the  rug  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears  and  sobs. 

By  and  by  the  door  was  opened,  and  Tom  came  in. 
He  stood  still  for  a  moment  in  surprise  at  the  state  in 
which  he  found  his  little  sister,  then  came  forward. 

*  My  pet,  what  is  it  ]  What  is  the  matter  ] '  he  said, 
stooping  over  her  and  trying  to  raise  her.  But  Lily 
resisted  ;  and  so  Tom  sat  down  on  the  floor  beside  her. 
A  fresh  burst  of  sobs  came  from  Lily. 

*  What  is  it,  dear  *? '  asked  Tom  again.  *  Shall  I  call 
mamma  1 ' 

*  Oh  no,  no  ! '  sobbed  Lily..  *  She  wouldn't  c-c-come  if 
you  did.    She'll  never  want  to  come  near  m-me  a-a-gain.' 

*  Why,  what  is  wrong  1 '  asked  Tom,  whose  fears  that 
Lily  was  ill  or  had  hurt  herself  were  now  removed ; 
for  he  saw  that  it  was  not  bodily  but  mental  trouble 
which  ailed  her. 

*  Oh,  I've  done  the  most  horrid,  the  most  dreadful 
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thing,  Tom ! '  confessed  Lily,  still  hardly  able  to  speak 
for  the  fast-coming  tears  and  sobs.  '  Oh,  I  spoke  so 
wickedly  to  mamma, — to  my  own  dear,  precious,  darling 
mamma  !  It  was  almost  worse  than  the  inkstand  ;  oh,  it 
was.  it  was  !     I'm  so  bad,  oh,  such  a  bad  child  ! ' 

'Are  you  willing  to  tell  me  about  itT  asked  Tom 
soothingly. 

Lily  raised  her  head,  and  threw  it  upon  her  brother's 
knee,  allowing  him  to  wipe  away  her  tears;  although, 
as  she  told  her  story,  they  flowed  as  fast  as  he  dried 
them. 

*  lily,'  said  Tom,  hoping  that  this  might  prove  a  good 
lesson  to  her, — ah !  how  often  had  Lily's  friends  vainly 
hoped  that  the  trouble  she  brought  upon  herself  might 
prove  of  service  to  her, — 'Lily,  how  was  it  that  your 
work  was  so  very  badly  done  1 ' 

And  lily  made  a  fresh  confession,  Tom  gently  leading 
her  back  to  what  he  truly  suspected  to  be  the  first  cause 
of  all  this  difficulty. 

'  Lily,  dear,*  he  said,  *  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  to 
seem  to  find  fault  with  you,  or  to  reproach  you  when 
you  are  feeling  so  badly,  but  I  would  like  you  to  see 
how  all  this  has  come  about.  You  think  it  such  a  small 
fault,  such  a  very  little  thing,  to  put  off  your  duties,  and 
even  your  pleasures,  if  it  happens  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  moment.  As  to  pleasures,  I  suppose  that  does 
not  matter  much,  so  long  as  we  do  not  let  our  want  of 
punctuality  interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  others ;  but 
although  it  may  not  be  what  we  call  a  great  sin  in  itself, 
just  see  into  what  sin  and  sorrow  procrastination  may 
lead  us.  One  little  duty  neglected  or  put  off  may  inter- 
fere with  another ;  or,  as  you  have  done,  we  may  have 
to  hurry  through  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it 
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worse  than  if  we  had  not  tried  to  do  it  at  all.  And  so 
we  are  disappointed  and  vexed ;  and  perhaps  we  grow 
cross  and  ill-tempered,  or  fly  into  a  passion,  and  do  some 
very  wrong  or  unkind  thing.' 

*  Yes  ;  or  behave  worse  than  any  child  that  ever  lived, 
to  our  darling,  lovely,  precious  mammas,  just  like  me,' 
broke  forth  poor,  penitent  lily. 

*  Yes,'  said  Tom  gravely  but  kindly,  *  you  see  to  what 
it  has  led  you, — disrespect  and  impertinence  to  dear 
mamma.  Is  not  this  enough,  Lil  darling,  to  show  you 
how  much  pain  and  trouble  may  come  from  this  habit, 
and  why  you  ought  to  try  to  break  yourself  off  it  1  It  is 
not  only  the  inconvenience  which  micst  come  from  it,  but 
the  wrong  which  may  grow  from  it,  which  should  teach 
us  to  try  and  keep  it  from  gaining  a  hold  upon  us.  Do 
you  see,  LiH ' 

*  I  should  think  I  did,'  said  lily  dolefully,  though  she 
now  sat  upright,  but  with  a  most  rueful  and  despairing 
countenance.  *  I  should  think  it  had  made  me  bad 
enough  to  see  what  it  can  do.  But,  Tom,' — with  an 
admiring  look  at  her  brother  from  the  midst  of  her 
gloom  and  distress, — *  but,  Tom,  what  a  wise  boy  you 
are  1  You  talk  as  if  you  were  grown  up, — quite  as  if  you 
were  a  minister ;  only  I  understand  all  you  say,  and  I 
don't  understand  all  ministers  say.' 

^  No,  I  suppose  not,'  said  Tom,  speaking  more  gaily ; 
*  but  we  will  not  have  any  more  preaching  just  now : 
only — I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  story,  Lily.     Shall  1 1 ' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  please  do,'  answered  lily,  brightening  a 
little  at  the  prospect. 

*  It  is  a  very  sad  story,  but  I  thought  it  would  just  fit 
here,'  said  her  brother. 

^  I'm  not  in  a  state  of  mind  for  a  pleasant  story,'  said 
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Lily,  who  had  lately  fallen  into  the  way  of  using  long 
words,  and  *  grown-up '  phrases,  after  the  example  of  her 
little  friends,  Maggie  and  Bessie. 

*  No,  I  suppose  not,'  said  Tom,  suppressing  all  inclina- 
tion to  smile.     *  Well,  you  know  Will  Sturges,  Lily  ] ' 

*  Oh  yes ;  that  very  sorry-looking  boy,  whose  father  is 
dead,  you  told  me,'  said  Lily.  *  Tom,  it  always  makes 
me  feel  sorry  to  see  him.  He-  hardly  ever  smiles,  or 
looks  happy.  You  know  mamma  told  you  to  ask  him 
here  often,  and  see  if  you  could  not  brighten  him  up ; 
but  he  don't  seem  to  brighten  up  at  all.  Bessie  said  he 
looked  "as  if  he  had  a  weight  on  his  mind"  all  the 
time.' 

*  Ah,  that  is  just  it ! '  said  Tom.  *  He  has  a  terrible 
weight  on  his  mind,— a  grief  that  is  there  night  and  day. 
He  thinks  it  is  through  his  fault  that  his  father  was 
killed ;  and  I  suppose  that  it  is  so.  At  least  it  was 
brought  about  by  a  small  neglect  of  his, — procrastina- 
tion, or  putting  off,  Lily.' 

'  Did  he  ever  put  off  ] '  asked  the  little  girl,  opening 
great  eyes  of  wonder.  *  Why,  he  always  seems  so  very 
punctual,  so  very  ready  just  when  he  ought  to  be.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Tom,  *  but  he  was  not  always  so,  dear. 
Never  was  a  more  unpunctual,  a  more  dilatory  boy  than 
Will  Sturges  used  to  be.  Poor  dear  fellow  !  he  has 
learned  better  by  such  a  sad  lesson.  I  hope  my  little 
sister  may  never  have  the  like.' 

*  I'm  sure,'  said  Lily,  *  I  don't  know  who  has  had  a 
sad  lesson,  if  I  have  not.' 

*  Ah !  but,  Lily,'  said  her  brother,  *  you  have  yet  the 
time  and  chance  to  show  you  are  sorry  and  want  to  try 
to  do  better, — if  you  really  do  repent, — and  to  gain  for- 
giveness from  the  one  you  have  injured — dear  mamma ; 
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but  poor  Will,  he  never  had  the  chance  to  make  np  for 
his  neglect  of  his  duty.' 

*  Tell  me/  begged  Lily,  all  curiosity  and  interest. 

'  Well,'  said  Tom,  *  Will  Sturges  used  to  be,  as  he  is 
now,  about  the  brightest  and  quickest  boy  in  our  class.' 

Lily  shook  her  head  doubtfully  at  this;  it  was  all 
Tom's  modesty,  she  thought,  and  more  than  she  could 
conveniently  believe.  Tom  understood  her,  but  con- 
tinued his  story  without  interruption. 

'But  for  all  that,  he  never  was  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  nor  even  took  a  very  high  standing  in  it ;  for  never 
was  such  a  boy  for  being  behind-hand  as  Will  Sturges. 
Everything  that  could  be  put  off  was  put  off,  and  he 
never  seemed  to  like  to  attend  to  any  duty- or  task  at  the 
proper  moment.  It  was  not  laziness  either,  for  he  would 
leave  some  small  task  which  should  have  been  done  at 
once,  perhaps  to  take  up  one  that  was  far  harder,  but 
which  might  well  have  waited  tiU  he  had  finished  the 
first.  He  never  could  be  persuaded  to  attend  to  his 
regular  lessons  firsts  but  would  let  himself  be  led  away 
from  them,  not  always  by  play  or  pleasure,  but  often  to 
take  up  some  book  which  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
study,  always  believing  and  saying  that  there  was  "  time 
enough  " — "  no  hurry" — "  by  and  by  he  would  do  it,"  and 
so  forth,  until,  as  you  may  suppose,  his  lessons  were  left 
until  the  last  moment,  when  they  would  be  scrambled 
through,  and  Will  just  contrived  to  keep  himself  from 
disgrace.  It  was  so  with  everything:  he  never  was 
ready  in  time  for  either  work  or  pleasure.  If  he  were 
going  on  a  journey,  or  any  excursion,  ten  to  one  but  he 
was  left  behind  by  being  too  late  for  the  boat  or  train, — 
all  his  own  fault,  too,  for  his  father  and  mother  used  to 
take  pains  enough  to  have  him  ready  in  time.     When 
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Mr.  Peters  took  the  school  on  a  picnic  or  frolic,  it  was 
always  a  part  of  the  entertainment  to  see  Will  come 
tearing  down  the  dock  or  by  the  side  of  the  cars  just  at 
the  last  moment,  often  after  the  last  moment,  and  when 
it  was  too  late.  No  boy  in  school  had  so  many  tardy 
marks;  none  lost  so  many  books,  papers,  and  pencils, 
because  he  always  thought  it  was  time  enough  to  put 
them  in  their  places  by  and  by.  No  lesson  did  him  any 
good,  no  disappointment  or  inconvenience  he  brought 
upon  himself  seemed  to  cure  him ;  until  at  last  the  sad 
thing  happened  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

*  One  afternoon  his  father  said  to  him,  "  Will,  if  you 
are  going  out,  I  wish  these  papers  posted  at  the  station. 
Take  them  with  you,  and  attend  to  them  at  once,  my 
son,  before  you  go  upon  your  own  errand.  They  must 
go  to  grandfather  by  to-night's  train.  Can  I  depend 
upon  you  for  once  ]"  "  Yes,  indeed  you  may,  sir," 
promised  Will,  meaning  what  he  said  too  ;  and  when  he 
left  the  house,  he  intended  to  go  directly  to  the  post- 
office  station.  But  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  a 
friend  ;  and  this  boy  begged  him  to  go  home  with  him, 
and  see  a  fine  new  dog  he  had  just  bought.  Will  hesi- 
tated, looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  that  there  were 
still  nearly  two  hours  before  the  next  mail  would  leave 
the  station,  that  mail  by  which  the  papers  must  go  if 
they  were  to  reach  the  evening  train.  "There'll  be 
plenty  of  time,  and  all  papa  cared  for  was  that  they 
should  reach  the  station  before  the  mail  left  it,"  he  said 
to  himself;  and  he  went  with  his  friend.  He  stayed 
with  him  more  than  an  hour ;  then  he  said  good-bye, 
having,  as  he  promised  himself,  more  than  time  enough 
to  reach  the  post,  and  mail  his  papers.  But  just  as  he 
was  about  leaving  the  house,  a  little  brother  of  his  friend 
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fell  down-stairs,  hurting  himself  very  badly  ;  and  in  the 
hurry  and  distress  of  the  moment  he  was  begged  to  run 
for  the  doctor.  He  forgot  his  papers, — ^indeed,  how  could 
one  refuse  such  an  errand  at  such  a  time  1 — and  ran  for 
the  doctor,  who  lived  far  off,  and  in  quite  a  different 
direction  from  the  station.  This  last  was  not  his  fault, 
and  if  he  had  obeyed  his  father  at  once  all  would  have 
been  right;  but,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  he  was 
too  late,  and  the  mail  had  left.  He  tried  all  he  could  to 
send  the  papers  by  that  evening  train,  but  it  was  useless, 
for  he  could  find  no  one  to  take  charge  of-  them,  and  he 
knew  it  would  not  do  to  trust  them  to  chance  hands. 
So  he  could  do  nothing  but  take  them  home  again,  which 
he  did,  and  confessed  his  fault.  His  father  looked  very 
grave,  but,  as  poor  Will  has  often  told  me,  did  not  scold 
him,  only  saying,  "  Then  I  shall  probably  have  to  leave 
town  myself  to-morrow,  and  it  will  be  a  great  incon- 
venience to  me.  I  fear,  my  boy,  that  you  will  never 
learn  the  value  of  punctuality  and  the  evil  of  procrasti- 
nation until  they  are  taught  you  by  some  severe  lesson." 
Poor,  dear  old  Will !  what  a  lesson  that  was  to  be  I 
Well,  his  father  was  telegraphed  the  next  day  to  come 
himself,  since  the  papers  had  not  arrived ;  and  he  left  his 
home,  Lily,  never  to  come  back.  The  train  by  which  he 
went  met  with  a  fearful  accident,  and  Mr.  Sturges  was 
killed  in  an  instant.  And  from  that  day  Will  has  been  the 
sad,  melancholy  fellow  you  see  him;  for  he  blames  himself 
for  his  fathers  death,  and  says,  but  for  him  he  would 
have  remained  at  home,  and  so  been  safe.  And,  Lily, 
we  must  see  that  it  is  so,  and  that  if  Will  had  not  put 
off  the  duty  he  should  have  attended  to,  all  this  would 
nrobably  never  have  taken  place.  If  you  could  hear  him 
Ik  about  it !' 
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Lily  drew  a  long  sigh,  partly  from  pity  for  Will 
Sturges,  partly  from  dread  of  what  sorrows  might  come  to 
herself  if  she  were  not  cured  of  this  sad  fault ;  then  said ; 

*  But,  after  all,  Tom,  he  was  not  so  bad  to  his  father 
as  I  was  to  mamma,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  be  naughty, 
and  I'm  afraid  I  did.  Do  you  know,  I  was  in  a  real 
passion,  a  passionate  passion,  with  mamma  ]  Oh,  Tom, 
what  shall  I  do  T 

*  What  ought  you  to  do  first  V  asked  Tom. 

*  Go  and  ask  mamma  to  forgive  me ;  but  how  can  she, 
Tom  V  asked  Lily,  sobbing  again. 

*  Mamma  would  forgive  anything,  if  she  thought  you 
were  truly  sorry,*  said  her  brother. 

*  I'm  sure  I  am,'  answered  the  little  girl.  *  If  she 
could  see  in  my  heart,  she  would  know  it  very  well.' 

*  You  can  show  her  what  is  in  your  heart,  dear,  by 
letting  her  see  that  you  are  really  trying  to  break  your- 
self off  the  troublesome  fault  which  has  led  you  to  behave 
so  to  her.' 

Lily  threw  her  arms  around  her  brother's  neck,  and 
kissed  him  ;  the  next  moment  she  was  gone  in  search  of 
her  mamma.  When  she  reached  her,  she  could  find  no 
words,  none  but  a  piteous  *  Oh,  mamma  !'  But  her  voice 
and  her  face  spoke  for  her  ;  and  in  another  moment  she 
was  clinging  fast  around  her  mother's  neck,  her  dear, 
kind  .arms  about  her,  her  kiss  of  forgiveness  on  the  little 
head  which*  buried  itself  in  shame  and  contrition  upon 
her  shoulder. 

But,  though  Lily  was  forgiven,  she  could  not  recover 
her  spirits  all  that  day, — a  thing  very  unusual  with  her ; 
but  then,  as  she  said,  .she  had  *  never  been  so  wickedly 
naughty  before,'  and  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  do 
enough  to  make  up  to  her  mother  for  her  offence. 
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Sbe  was  rather  droll,. too,  as  sbe  was  apt  to  be,  when 
by  any  means  she  fell  into  low  spirits. 

When  her  papa  came  home,  she  did  not  go  to  meet 
him  with  her  usual  light  and  dancing  step;  and  be 
missed  that,  and  the  joyous  face  with  which  sbe  was 
accustomed  to  greet  biuL 

*  Why,'  he  said,  *  what  ails  my  little  sunbeam  to-day  T 
for  Mr.  Norris  had  heard  of  Belle's  idea  about  the  sun- 
beams in  the  family,  and  he  delighted  to  call  bis  Idly  so. 

*  I'm  not  a  sunbeam  to-day,  papa,'  said  lily. 

*  You're  not  a  little  cloud,  I  hope  V  said  papa. 

*  Oh  no !'  answered  lily  mournfully,  *  not  even  so 
good  as  a  cloud.  Tve  been  so  very,  very  naughty,  that  I 
beUeve  I'm  a — &' — ^Lily  was  racking  her  imagination  for 
a  comparison  that  should  seem  severe  enough — *rve 
been  quite  a  January  thaw,  papa.' 

Mr.  Norris  opened  the  door  of  the  coat  closet,  and 
hastily  put  his  head  therein,  taking  a  remarkably  long 
time  to  hang  up  his  hat,  lily  thought. 

Now  you  must  know  that  a  January  thaw  was  lily's 
idea  of  all  that  was  most  disagreeable  in  the  weather. 
For,  the  last  winter,  she  had  had  a  severe  attack  of 
diphtheria ;  and  just  as  she  was  well  enough  to  go  out, 
a  long  spell  of  damp,  foggy  days  set  in,  keeping  her  a 
prisoner  for  some  weeks  longer,  and  depriving  her  of 
many  little  pleasures  on  which  she  had  set  her.  heart. 

*  She  must  not  go  outside  of  the  door  until  this  Jan- 
uary thaw  is  over,'  the  doctor  said  several  times  •  and 
lily  had  come  to  look  upon  this  as  the  very  worst  speci- 
men of  weather. 

'Don't  you  scorn  me,  papal'  she. asked,  when  she  had 
made  her  confession  to  him. 

'No,  I  do  not  scorn  you  by  any  means,  lily;  he 
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answered ;  '  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  do  really  feel 
your  fault,  for  it  gives  me  hope  that  you  may  try  to 
correct  it  with  more  earnestness  than  you  have  yet  done.' 

And  then  he  talked  to  her  for  some  time  longer,  setting 
before  her  very  plainly  all  the  trouble  and  inconvenience, 
yes,  and  sin,  too,  which  might  come  from  indulgence  in 
this  habit  of  procrastination. 

Certainly  our  Lily  did  not  want  for  teachers,  both  wise 
and  kin,d ;  for  her  friends,  young  and  old,  seemed  all  to 
have  set  themselves  to  give  her  help  in  the  right  way,  if 
she  would  but  heed  them. 
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VIII. 

A  LITTLE  TALK. 

It  did  really  seem  now  that  Lily  was  taking  herself  to 
task  in  earnest,  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  much 
she  improved  during  the  next  few  days.  There  was  no 
more  dilly-dallying  with  any  little  duty  or  task  she  had 
to  perform ;  if  her  mother  or  any  other  person  asked  some 
small  service  from  her,  she  ran  promptly  and  at  once ; 
when  Nora  called  her  to  make  ready  for  school  or  her 
walk,  there  was  no  more  stopping  *  only  to  do  this,'  or 
*just  to  look  at  that.'  She  was  not  once  tardy  at  school; 
not  once  late  at  meals, — a  thing  which  her  father  disliked 
extremely,  but  to  which  Lily  had  until  now  paid  but 
little  heed.  Play  and  nonsense  were  given  up  at  school, 
save  at  the  proper  times,  and  she  came  to  her  classes 
with  her  lessons  correctly  prepared ;  for,  when  Lily  failed 
here,  it  was  not  from  stupidity,  or  want  of  quickness,  but 
simply  from  idleness,  or  her  habit  of  saying,  'There's  time 
enough  still' 

The  little  petticoat,  too,  was  progressing  nicely,  with  a 
prospect  of  being  finished  in  time  after  all ;  for  Lily  had 
begged  her  mamma  to  divide  it  off  into  certain  portions, 
so  much  to  be  done  on  each  day,  that  she  might  know 
her  appointed  task,  and  so  be  sure  to  have  it  completed. 
And  she  persevered,  though  the  little  unaccustomed 
fingers  did  grow  rather  tired  every  day  before  they  were 
trough  with  the  allotted  portion  of  seam  or  hem ;  for. 
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having  been  so  idle,  or  rather  procrastinating,  she  found 
it  hard  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Now  she  regretted  that 
she  had  not  taken  the  advice  of  her  mother  and  teacher, 
and  chosen  one  of  the  little  aprons  instead  of  the  petti- 
coat. 

Nora  could  not  bear  to  see  her  plodding  away  over  it, 
and  more  than  once  begged  Mrs.  Norris  to  let  her  help 
lily,  or  *  give  her  a  lift,'  as  she  called  it. 

But  Mrs.  Norris  refused,  for  she  had  told  lily  that  she 
would  not  allow  this ;  and  much  as  she  would  have  liked 
to  relieve  her  little  girl,  she  did  not  think  it  best,  and 
hoped  that  the  burden  she  had  brought  upon  herself 
might  be  of  service  to  her. 

However,  when  the  next  Thursday  came,  and  Lily  was 
to  go  to  the  second  *  sewing  meeting,'  she  was  very  glad 
that  she  had  so  much  done  on  her  petticoat. 

*  For  I  would  be  too  ashamed  to  go  to-day  if  I  had  not 
done  better  than  I  did  last  week,  mamma,'  she  said.  *  And 
two  or  three  of  the  children  in  our  class  have  finished 
their  work  already ;  and  here  is  old  me  with  mine  not 
quite  half  done  ! ' 

Lily  was  very  'scornful,'  as  she  would  have  called  it, 
of  herself  in  these  days,  and  rather  delighted  in  heaping 
uncomplimentary  names  and  reproaches  upon  her  own 
head. 

When    she   reached    Mrs.   Bradford's  house  at  the 

appointed  time,  she  was  rather  dismayed  to  find  that, 

in  spite  of  her  industry  of  the  last  few  days,  the  other 

children  had  accomplished  much  more  than  she  had  done. 

Maggie's  skirt  was  so  near  completion,  that  she  had  but  a 

little  piece  of  the  hem  to  do  ;  and  she  had  only  left  this 

in  order  that  she  might,  as  she  said,  keep  company  with 

the  rest  in  the  sewing  meeting.     And  Maggie  had  made 

z 
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ff  button-hole !  Yes,  actually  made  a  button-hole  !  It 
was  her  first  attempt,  but  still  it  was  tolerably  well  done. 
It  had  cost  her  a  good  deal  of  trouble  too,  and  even  some 
few  tears ;  but  she  had  persevered,  and  now  was  glad 
that  she  had  done  so. 

'Patience  and  perseverance  conquer  all  things,  you 
know/  she  said  to  lily,  when  Bessie,  with  some  pardon- 
able pride  in  her  sister's  success,  displayed  this  triumph 
of  art;  'but  I  really  thought  that  button-hole  must 
conquer  me,  only  I  wouldn't  let  it,  if  I  did  cry  a  little 
about  it.' 

Bessie,  too,  had  nearly  finished  her  bag ;  and  though 
Belle  was  rather  behind  the  others,  she  had  a  fair  pro- 
spect of  being  quite  through  with  her  task  in  time. 

They  all  encouraged  Lily,  and  told  her  she  might  still 
finish  her  petticoat  by  the  appointed  day,  if  she  would 
but  continue  to  do  as  well  as  she  was  now  doing. 

The  sewing  meeting  passed  off  this  day  without  hin- 
drance; for  Baby  Annie  was  not  admitted,  and  there  was 
nothing  else  especially  to  take  off  Lily's  "attention  from 
the  task  in  hand.  Aunt  Annie  read  an  interesting  story, 
it  was  true,  but  all  the  little  girls  sewed  industriously  as 
they  listened ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  hour  Maggie's  petti- 
coat and  Bessie's  bag  were  completed,  while  those  of  Belle 
and  Lily  had  made  fair  progress. 

*  I  have  only  three  more  days,'  said  the  latter ;  'for  you 
know  we  have  to  give  in  the  things  on  Tuesday,  and  this 
is  Thursday.' 

Lily's  tone  was  rather  hopeless. 

*  I  think  you  might  finish  your  skirt  in  two  days,  Lily,' 
said  Miss  Stanton.  'Two  hours'  steady  work  such  as  you 
^ave  given  it  to-day  would  be  quite  time  enough.     If  I 

ere  you,  I  should  sew  one  hour  to-morrow,  and  one  on 
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Saturday,  so  that  you  may  have  little  or  nothing  f6p  your 
last  day,  Monday.' 

'Why  wouldn't  it  do  just  as  well  to  keep  some  for 
Monday  1  *  asked  Lily,  folding  up  her  work. 

*  Only  that  if  you  could  finish  it  in  the  next  two  days 
it  would  be  better,'  answered  Miss  Annie,  'because  some- 
thing might  happen  to  prevent  you  from  doing  so  at  the 
last  moment.' 

*  Don't  have  any  more  putting -off  fits,  Lily,'  said 
Maggie.  *  Don't  you  find  "distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view  "  of  Pro  1  What  are  you  laughing  at.  Aunt 
Annie  ]  There  is  such  a  proverb,  for  I  read  it  this  very 
morning,  only  I  didn't  think  I  should  have  a  good  chance 
to  use  it  so  soon.  I'll  show  it  to  you,  so  you  need  not 
think  I  made  it  up.' 

*Yes,  I  know,'  said  Annie,  catching  the  rosy,  eager 
face  between  her  two  hands,  and  lovingly  kissing  either 
dimpled  cheek.  *It  is  an  old,  old  proverb,  and  one  very 
well  known,  dear  Maggie ;  and  let  us  hope  that  Pro- 
crastination may  indeed  look  so  much  better  at  a  distance 
than  near  at  hand  that  Lily  may  keep  it  there,  and  not 
let  it  come  near  her.' 

*  Aunt  Annie,*  said  Bessie,  *  you  must  be  a  very  laugh- 
able person,  for  so  often  you  laugh  at  things  that  we 
don't  think  funny  at  all.' 

*That  is  true,'  answered  Aunt  Annie,  whose  eyes  were 
brimming  with  mischief,  while  she  laughed  more  merrily 
than  ever. 

'Well,'  said  Lily,  'I  did  not  quite  understand  what 
Maggie  meant  till  Miss  Annie  said  that,  but  I  do  know 
now  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  think  Pro  is  better  far  off  than 
close  by.  I'm  sure  I  am  a  great  deal  better  any  way,  and 
I  shall  never  let  him  come  near  me  again.' 
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Bessie  stood  looking  grarely  at  her  as  she  spoke. 

*  I  see  you  don't  quite  trust  me,  Bessie/  said  Lily,  *bat 
you'll  see.  If  you  only  knew  all  that  I  know,  you'd  leam 
what  good  reason  I  have  for  helieving  I  shall  never  pro- 
crastinate again ;  hut  Fd  rather  not  tell  you  what  it  is.* 

For  lily  did  really  shrink  from  letting  her  little  play- 
mates know  of  her  sad  hehaviour  to  her  dear  mother, 
although  she  could  not  refrain  from  alluding  to  it  in  this 
mysterious  manner. 

*  You  know  you're  all  coming  to  my  house  to  spend 
the  day  with  me  on  Saturday,'  she  continued ;  *  and  hefore 
you  come,  I  shall  have  the  petticoat  all  finished  and  will 

show  it  to  you.' 

Lily  kept  faithfully  to  her  resolution  upon  the  next  day, 
sewing  industriously  for  a  full  hour,  and  then  putting  by 
her  work  with  the  consciousness  that  she  had  accom- 
plished all  that  could  be  expected  of  her  for  that  day. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  further  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
hearing  most  of  her  young  schoolmates  say  that  morning 
that  their  little  garments  were  quite  finished,  and  ready 
to  be  handed  in  to  Miss  Ashton  on  Tuesday,       Even 
Mabel  Walton,  although  she  had  been  quite  ill  with  a  bad 
cold,  had  completed  her  bag ;  and  little  Belle  hoped  and 
expected  to  put  the  last  stitches  in  hers  on  that  after- 
noon« 

*l8  your  apron  done,  Nellie  T  asked  Lily  of  Nellie 
Kansom* 

'  Not  quite,'  answered  Nellie,  '  and  I  shall  not  finish  it 
before  to-morrow,  for  my  two  .little  cousins  are  in  town 
to-day,  and  I  must  give  up  this  afternoon  to  them.  I 
am  glad  that  I  took  the  apron  instead  of  the  petticoat, 
-     r-  -va.  sure  1  should  not  have  had  time  to  make  the 
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*  You  could  have  tried/  said  Gracie.  'I'm  sure  a  petti- 
coat is  not  so  much  to  make.^  Mine  was  all  done  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  I  did  not  have  any  help  or  show- 
ing either.  Mamma  is  away,  and  I  wouldn't  let  my 
nurse  help  me,  but  did  it  every  bit  myself.  But  then 
every  one  says  I'm  uncommonly  handy  with  my  needle ;' 
and  Gracie  gave  her  head  the  toss  which  always  excited 
the  displeasure  of  her  schoolmates. 

*Well,'  said  Nellie,  colouring  and  hesitating  a  little, 
*  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  I  could  not  make  the  petticoat 
in  time,  and  I  thought  it  was  better  to  take  that  which 
I  knew  I  could  do ;  and  now  you  see  I  should  feel  badly 
if  I  could  not  bring  in  my  work  when  the  rest  do.' 

*  Yes,  and  you  were  very  right,'  said  Belle.  *  I  told 
Aunt  Margaret  about  you,  and  she  said  you  were  a  wise, 
prudent  little  girl.' 

*  I  wouldn't  be  such  a  slow  poke  as  Nellie,  would  you  V 
whispered  Gracie  to  Lily,  when  Nellie  had  moved  away 
a  little. 

*I  suppose  rd  be  as  I  was  made,  and  I  suppose  you'd  be 
as  you  were  made,'  said  Lily  loftily,  for  her  *  scorn,'  as 
she  would  have  called  it,  was  always  excited  by  Gracie's 
attempts  to  exalt  herself  above  her  companions  and 
schoolmates,  and  it  rather  delighted  her  to  put  Gracie 
down. 

This  was  difficult,  however.  Gracie's  self-sufficiency 
was  so  great  that  only  a  very  hard  blow  could  overthrow 
it,  even  for  a  moment ;  and  Lily  was  too  much  afraid  of 
being  considered  an  Anti-politer  to  speak  her  mind  as 
plainly  as  she  might  otherwise  have  done. 

So  Gracie  was  not  at  all  rebuffed  by  the  answer  she 
received ;  and,  so  far  from  taking  it  as  the  reproof  lily 
intended  it  to  be,  only  replied : 
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*Yes,  of  course;  but  I'm  very  glad  I  was  made 
smarter  than  Nellie.  Why,  sometimes  I  can  learn  three 
lessons  while  she  is  learning  one,  she  is  so  slow  and 
stupid  ! ' 

*  She  is  not  stupid,'  retorted  Lily,  forgetting  her  deter- 
mination to  *  be  courteous '  in  her  indignation ;  and,  in- 
deed, Gracie  often  made  it  difficult  for  those  about  her  to 
keep  to  this  resolution.  *  She  is  not  stupid;  and  if  she 
is  a  little  bit  slow  about  learning,  she  always  knows  her 
lessons  perfectly,  and  never  misses, — no,  never.  You 
know  she's  been  head  of  the  spelling  class  for  almost  a 
year ;  you  know  it,  Gracie,  and  Miss  Ashton  says  she  is 
one  of  her  very  best  scholars.  And  the  whole  world 
knows ' — Lily  was  waxing  energetic  in  her  defence,  and 
more  earnest  to  be  emphatic  than  strictly  according  to 
facts — *the  whole  world  knows  that  she  writes  the 
best  compositions  in  our  class  since  Maggie  Bradford 
left.' 

*  Pooh !  I  never  thought  Maggie's  compositions  were 
so  very  great,'  said  Gracie. 

*That  shows  you're  no  judge,  and  have  very  little 
common  sense,'  said  Lily  severely.  *I'm  sure  no  one 
could  write  better  poetry  than  that  poem  she  wrote  for 
me,  and  you  might  be  proud  if  you  could  make  such 
lovely  verses.  But  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you, 
Gracie ;  so  we'd  better  not  talk  any  more  about  it,  for  I 
do  feel  like  saying  something  not  courteous  to  you.' 

Gracie  in  her  turn  would  have  liked  to  say  something 
that  was  not  veiy  pleasant,  but  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  well  do  so  when  Lily  declared  her  intention  of  not 
quarrelling,  and  retired  in  such  a  graceful  manner  from 
the  threatened  dispute.  Still  she  did  feel  that  somehow 
^'Iv  had  had  the  best  of.it,  and  had  rather  taken  her 
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down,  as  she  was  apt  to  do  when  Grade  displayed  her 
vanity  and  self-conceit. 

Moreover,  clever-  and  bright  though  she  might  be  at 
her  lessons,  Gracie  was  not  very  quick  at  words ;  and 
she  often  felt  that  Lily  had  the  advantage  of  her  in  their 
too  frequent  Httle  disputes.  And  now,  while  she  was 
hesitating  as  to  whether  she  should  make  a  sharp  answer, 
and  what  that  answer  should  be.  Miss  Ashton  came 
in  and  rang  the  bell,  so  that  the  opportunity,  or,  I 
should  say,  temptation,  for  further  contention  was  at  an 
end. 

*  I  hope,*  said  Miss  Ashton,  when  the  time  came  for 
dismissing  school, — *I  hope  that  not  one  of  my  little 
girls  will  fail  me  on  Tuesday.  I  should  be  very  much 
disappointed,  and  mortified  too,  if  I  did  not  receive  each 
garment  quite  finished  and  ready  for  use.  Some  of  you, 
I  know,  are  already  through  with  the  work  which  you 
have  undertaken ;  and  after  what  I  have  said,  I  believe 
and  hope  there  is  no  one  who  will  be  willing  to  bring 
hers  unfinished.' 

Her  eye  rested  on  Lily  as  she  spoke.  Perhaps  she 
was  hardly  conscious  that  it  was  so,  but  she  almost 
involuntarily  turned  to  her  as  the  one  who  was  most 
likely  to  fail ;  and,  however  that  might  be,  the  little  girl 
felt  herself  called  upon  to  answer,  not  only  for  herself, 
but  for  the  whole  class. 

*We*ll  be  very  sure  to  be  ready,  Miss  Ashton,'  she 
said ;  *  and  I  will  too.  I  see  you  are  afraid  of  me,  but 
you  need  not  be,  for  I  believe  I'm  quite  cured  now  of 
putting  off.' 

Miss  Ashton  smiled,  but  it  was  rather  a  doubtful  smile, 
for  she  feared  that  Lily  was  too  confident  of  herself  and 
the  strength  of  her  own  resolutions. 
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So,  as  I  have  said,  all  this  joade  lily  feel  very  indus- 
trious and  prompt  that  day ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  at 
liberty  for  the  work,  she  set  to  her  task  at  once,  and 
aocomplished  it  without  delay. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  day  did  not  pass  by 
without  a  fall  into  the  old  bad  habit,  as  you  shall  learn. 
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IX. 
SATURDAY  MORNING'S  WORK. 

Saturday  came,  a  bright  and  beautiful  day,  as  Lily 
rejoiced  to  see  when  she  ran  to  the  window  and  peeped 
out  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  her  little  bed. 

For  she  was  to  have  quite  a  party  of  children  to  spend 
the  day  with  her,  and  she  had  been  very  anxious  that 
the  weather  should  be  pleasant. 

Maggie  and  Bessie,  Belle  and  Mabel^  and  Nellie  and 
Carrie  Eansom  were  all  coming,  and  they  expected  to 
have  a  great  frolic.  All  Lily's  playmates  were  fond  of 
visiting  her,  not  only  because  they  loved  her,  and  her 
home  was  a  pleasant  one,  but  also  because  there  was  such 
a  grand  play-room  in  Mr.  Norris'  house. 

This  was  a  great  open  attic  hall  or  gallery.  The  house 
was  a  large  one,  and  this  open  space  ran  across  the  whole 
width  of  it,  the  attic  rooms  being  at  either  end,  and 
a  staircase  coming  up  at  the  side.  But  this  was  shut 
in  by  a  door  at  the  foot  of  the  flight,  jso  that  it  was 
quite  secluded,  and  considered  rather  an  advantage,  as  it 
afforded  a  kind  of  retiring-room.  There  were  large  bins 
ranged  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  stairs,  which  had 
once  been  used  to  hold  coal  and  wood ;  but  they  were 
empty  now,  and  the  top  of  the  lids  afforded  capital  seats 
for  the  spectators  who  witnessed  certain  performances 
which  frequently  took  place  in  the  open  arena.    Never 
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was  there  such  a  famous  garret,  or  one  which  had  seen 
greater  sport  and  fun. 

Here  the  children  could  make  as  much  noise  as  they 
pleased  without  fear  of  disturbing  older  people ;  here 
there  was  plenty  of  space  for  playing  *  tag/  '  hunt  the 
slipper/  '  chairs/  or  any  other  frolicsome  game ;  here 
they  acted  proverbs,  charades,  and  so  forth.  These  last 
were  now  their  favourite  amusements,  and  Mr.  Norris' 
attic  was  considered  the  best  place  for  their  performance. 

For,  added  to  these  other  advantages,  there  was  also 
a  room  devoted  to  the  storing  of  all  manner  of  odds  and 
ends  which  were  not  in  general  use,  and  were  stored 
there  to  be  out  of  the  way ;  and  with  certain  of  these 
articles  the  children  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  make  them  serviceable  in  their  games  and  plays. 
Among  them  were  two  or  three  old  trunks  full  of  old 
party  dresses  and  ribbons ;  and  any  little  girl  can  imagine 
what  delightful  means  these  afforded  for  '  dressing  up.' 
There  were  flags,  too,  of  various  sizes  and  conditions, 
old-fashioned  curtain  fixtures,  and  even  a  tent  of  striped 
red  and  white  canvas.  All  these  Lily  and  her  play- 
mates were  allowed  to  convert  to  their  own  uses,  so 
long  as  they  destroyed  nothing ;  and  many  an  hour  did 
patient  Nora,  ever  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  her  nurs- 
ling, spend  in  putting  them  to  rights  after  they  had  been 
thoroughly  rummaged  and  scattered  abroad. 

Chief  among  the  treasures  in  the  attic  was  an  old  rock- 
ing-horse which  had  belonged  to  Tom ;  at  least  he  had 
once  been  a  rocking-horse,  but  he  had  now  not  only  lost 
his  rockers,  but  also  his  hind  legs.  Strange  to  say,  how^- 
ever,  this  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  his  usefulness ; 
perhaps  it  rather  added  to  it,  for  when  he  was  sup- 
losei  to  fill  his  original  character,  namely,  that  of  a 
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horse,  he  was  accommodated  with  two  imaginary  limbs 
in  the  place  of  the  missing  members,  and  he  never  com- 
plained that  they  did  not  answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well. 

The  number  of  uses  to  which  he  was  put,  and  the 
characters  he  was  supposed  to  represent,  would  be  im- 
possible to  tell.  Sometimes  he  was  a  prince,  and  some- 
times a  beggar  or  a  robber ;  sometimes  a  servant,  and 
sometimes  a  lover  or  husband ;  sometimes  a  little  boy, 
at  others  a  cross  old  man  ;  again  he  was  converted  into 
an  elephant  by  having  the  end  of  a  curved  iron  pipe 
thrust  into  his  mouth ;  or  into  a  camel,  by  a  pillow  upon 
his  back ;  at  times,  a  fierce  wild  beast,  growling  and 
raging ;  at  others,  the  meekest  of  sheep  or  cows,  mild 
and  gentle  in  all  respects.  At  one  -time  he  spoke  in 
a  squeaking  but  plaintive  voice  ;  at  another,  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  deep,  roaring  bass. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  he  had  lost  his  tail  as  well  as  his 
legs  j  and  his  beauty  was  further  increased  by  the  fact 
that  Maggie  and  Lily,  finding  his  ears  inconvenient  for 
the  proper  fitting  of  crowns,  caps,  wreaths,  and  other 
decorations,  had  cropped  them  close  to  his  head.  He 
had  also  been  shorn  of  his  hair  in  various  places,  which 
gave  him  a  mangy  and  distressed  appearance ;  so  that, 
save  in  the  eyes  of  his  most  intimate  and  attached 
friends,  he  was  not  a  horse  of  very  fine  personal  appear- 
ance. 

This  gallant  and  accommodating  steed  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Sir  Percy  Hotspur;  but  this  was  laid  aside 
when  cdnveniencei  demanded  it,  and  he  obligingly  an- 
swered to  the  name  of  the  moment. 

Dear  to  the  hearts  of  Lily  and  her  young  friends  was 
Sir  Percy  Hotspur;  and  he  was  always  tenderly  cared 
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for  after  he  was  through  with  his  performances,  being  left 
to  repose  in  the  intervals  in  a  comer  of  the  attic,  with 
his  head  upon  an  old  sofa  pillow,  and  carefully  covered 
with  a  disused  carriage  robe. 

What  a  long  history  of  an  old  rocking-horse !  you  may 
say,  and  so  it  is  ;  but,  you  see,  Sir  Percy  Hotspur  played 
a  very  important  part  in  Lily's  life,  and  she  was  deeply 
attached  to  him ;  and  as  this  is  her  story,  whatever  con- 
cerned her  deserves  our  attention. 

With  so  many  attractions,  you  may  believe  that  an 
invitation  to  Lily's  house  was  always  considered  de- 
sirable, and  eagerly  accepted. 

Never,  I  think,  were  four  little  girls  who  found  more 
enjoyment  in  their  small  lives  and  in  one  another,  than 
our  Maggie  and  Bessie,  Belle  and  Lily.  They  were  so 
much  together,  that  whatever  interested  one  interested 
all  the  others,  and  any  pleasure  was  increased  if  they 
could  all  share  it  together. 

But  we  must  go  to  the  history  of  this  Saturday. 

*  Lily,'  said  Mrs.  Norris,  as  the  family  left  the  break- 
fast-table, *  it  is  nine  o'clock  now ;  and  if  I  were  you,  I 
would  finish  that  little  petticoat  at  once.  I  think  you 
can  do  it  in  an  hour,  and  then  it  will  be  off  your  mind 
and  conscience ;  and  after  you  have  practised  for  half 
an  hour,  you  can  enjoy  yourself  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
as  you  please.' 

'  I  don't  believe  the  children  will  come  before  twelve 
o'clock ;  do  you,  mamma  1 '  asked  Lily. 
'  No,  probably  not.' 

*  Then  I  have  three  hours,'  said  Lily.  *  That  is  lots  of 
time,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  have  it  done,  even  if  I  don't 
begin  right  away.' 

'  Take  care,  Lily,'  said  her  mother,  lifting  a  warning 
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finger,  and  shaking  her  head  with  a  smile  which  told  the 
little  girl  what  that  warning  meant. 

'Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,'  she  answered.  'I'll  be 
sure  to  do  it  this  morning ;  and  even  if  I  did  not  quite 
finish  it,  I  have  Monday  too.' 

Again  Mrs.  Norris  shook  her  head,  and  this  time 
without  the  smile ;  for  she  plainly  saw  that  Lily  was 
in  one  of  her  careless,  putting-off  moods,  and  she  feared 
the  work  would  suffer. 

*  I  am  going  right  away,  mamma,'  said  Lily,  as  she  saw 
how  grave  her  mother  looked ;  and  away  she  danced, 
singing  as  she  went. 

But  as  she  ran  through  the  hall,  she  met  her  brother 
Tom  with  his  puppy,  which  he  was  going  to  take  for  a 
walk.  Lily  never  saw  the  little  dog  without  stopping  to 
have  a  romp  with  him,  and  the  playful  little  fellow  was 
growing  fond  of  hex  already,  and  was  always  eager  for 
the  frolic  with  which  she  indulged  him. 

He  sprang  upon  her  now,  whining  and  crying  with 
pleasure  at  seeing  her,  and  Lily  stopped,  of  course,  to 
pet  him,  and  then  began  racing  up  and  down  through 
the  hall ;  while  Tom  good-naturedly  waited,  and  stood 
by  laughing  at  the  antics  of  the  two  frolicsome  young 
things.  Gay  and  careless  as  the  puppy  himself,  Lily  had 
no  more  thought  for  the  task  awaiting  her. 

I  do  not  know  that  she  should  be  very  much  blamed 
for  this :  but  few  little  girls  who  would  not  have  done 
the  same,  and  Lily  knew  that  there  was  much  more  than 
time  enough  for  the  completion  of  the  petticoat.  But  I 
want  to  show  you  how  the  moments,  yes,  and  the  hours 
too,  slipped  away  ;  how  little  bits  of  idling  and  procrasti- 
nation stole  away  the  time  before  she  was  aware,  and  in 
the  end  brought  her  into  sad  trouble* 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by  in  Lily's  frolic  with  tbe 
puppy,  until  at  last  Tom  said  lie  must  go. 

*  I  would  take  you  with  me,  Lil,'  he  said,  *  only  that  I 
know  mamma  wishes  you  to  do  your  work/ 

*  Yes,'  said  Lily  reluctantly  ;  and  but  for  very  shame 
she  would  have  begged  to  put  off  her  work  and  accom- 
pany  him. 

Tom  and  his  dog  were  gone,  and  Lily  sauntered  to- 
wards the  sitting-room. 

*  I  don't  feel  a  bit  like  sewing  now,'  she  said  to  herself. 

*  I  could  have  gone  with  Tom,  and  been  back  time  enough 
to  finish  my  petticoat.  Every  one  is  so  particular  about 
my  putting-off,  and  they  never  want  me  to  do  anything 
/  want  to  !  But  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  finish  the  old 
thing  now.* 

Lily,  you  see,  was  allowing  temptation  to  creep  in 
She  did  not  still  its  first  whisperings,  but  suffered  them 
to  make  her  feel  discontented  and  fretful. 

She  had  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  with 
both  hands  clasped  about  the  newel-post,  was  swaying 
herself  back  and  forth,  when  Nora  spoke  to  her  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs. 

*  Miss  Lily,'  she  said,  by  way  of  a  gentle  reminder, 

*  do  you  need  any  help  with  your  work  1 ' 

*  No,  I  believe  not,'  answered  the  little  girl.  *  If  I  do, 
I'll  come  to  you.    I  was  just  thinking  where  I'd  go  to  sew.' 

*  Will  you  come  to  the  nursery  ?  It  is  all  put  in 
order,'  asked  Nora,  anxious  to  carry  her  point,  and  see- 
ing from  Lily's  manner  that  her  old  enemy  was  busy 
with  her. 

*  I'll  see  presently,'  said  lily.  *  I'm  just  going  to  the 
little  parlour  to  look  for  my  petticoat.  I  forget  what  I 
did  with  it  yesterday  when  I  had  done  sewing.' 
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And,  leaving  her  hold  of  the  banisters,  she  crossed  the 
halL  But  as  she  passed  the  open  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  the  piano  caught  her  eye,  and  turned  her  thoughts 
into  another  channel. 

*  I  think  I'll  go  and  pra<5tise  first,'  she  said.  ^  It*s  all 
the  same  thing,  and  I  can  do  the  petticoat  afterwards. 
I  have  just  the  same  time.' 

This  was  true  enough,  but  Lily  was  not  wise,  for  she 
liked  to  practise,  and  she  did  not  like  to  sew ;  and  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  to  have  done  with  the 
least  pleasant  duty  first. 

She  placed  herself  at  the  piano,  and,  I  must  do  her 
the  justice  to  say,  practised  steadily  for  half  an  hour. 

'It  is  ten  minutes  of  ten,'  she  said,  looking  at  the 
clock.  *  Oh,  there's  lots  of  time  yet ;  I  can  stay  here  a 
little  longer.  I'm  going  to  practise  this  new  piece  some 
more.' 

This  new  piece  was  one  Miss  Ashton  had  given  her 
the  day  before,  so  that  she  had  had  but  one  lesson  on  it  ; 
and  it  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty  to  her,  besides  being, 
as  she  thought,  the  prettiest  piece  she  had  ever  played. 

*  I'll  astonish  Miss  Ashton  by  letting  her  see  how  well 
I  have  learned  it,'  she  said  to  herself ;  and  she  remained 
at  the  piano,  playing  over  and  over  again  the  lively  little 
waltz,  until  her  mother's  voice  at  the  door  recalled  her 
to  her  neglected  duty. 

*Lily,'  it  said,  *you  have  been  practising  more  than 
half  an  hour,  dear.' 

*  Yes,  mamma,'  said  Lily,  glancing  over  at  the  clock 
again,  *more  than  three-quarters;  but  my  new  music 
is  so  very  pretty,  and  I  want  Miss  Ashton  to  be  quite 
surprised  with  my  knowing  it  so  well.' 

'  I  am  afraid  Miss  Ashton  may  have  a  less  agreeable 
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surprise  if  you  do  not  take  care,  my  darling/  said  Mrs. 
Norris  gravely. 

'Oh,  you  mean  about  the  petticoat,  mamma;  but 
there's  lots  and  lots  of  time.  I  believe  Pro  has  had  hold 
of  me  this  morning,'  said  Lily,  jumping  down  from  the 
piano-stool,  Tand  I'll  come  right  away;  but  you  see  I 
was  so  very  sure  about  having  time  enough  to-day, 
mamma,  that  it  did  not  make  so  much  difference. 
There's  a  good  deal  of  time  yet  to-day,  and  I  have 
Monday  too.' 

'  Put  away  your  music,  Lily,^  said  her  mother ;  and  she 
9tood  waiting  while  Lily  laid  in  its  place  the  music  she 
would  have  left  scattered  over  the  piano.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Norris  thought  it  just  as  well  not  to  lose  sighfe  again  of 
her  heedless  little  daughter  until  she  had  her  settled  at 
her  work. 

*  Bring  your  work-box  to  my  room,'  said  Mrs.  Norris. 
'I  have  something  to  do  there,  and  we  will  have  a  nice, 
cosey  time.' 

Lily  ran  for  the  box,  and  was  back  with  it  in  a  moment ; 
for  as  she  went  she  said  to  herself : 

'  I  believe  I've  let  Pro  steal  a  good  many  little  thefts 
already  this  morning ;  now  I'll  just  send  him  off  right 
away.  I  have  plenty  of  time  yet,  but  now  I  really  must 
make  haste.' 

Lily's  work-box  was  of  rather  formidable  dimensions  ; 
indeed,  some  people  thought  it  but  one  stage  removed 
from  a  small  trunk.  It  had  been  presented  to  her  by  an 
old  lady  with  whom  she  was  a  great  pet ;  and  although  it 
was  extremely  inconvenient  in  regard  to  size  and  weight, 
it  was  very  handsomely  fitted  up  with  mother-of-pearl 
and  silver,  and  contained  every  implement  which  could 
be  needed    by  the   most  accomplished    needlewoman. 
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Upon  the  lid  was  a  silver  plate,  with  *  For  an  industrious 
little  giri '  engraved  upon  it. 

Now,  as  we  know,  our  Lily  was  by  no  means  an  in- 
dustrious little  giri ;  nevertheless  she  took  great  pride 
and  delight  in  this  *  ark,'  as  Tom  privately  called  it ;  and 
although  she  had  two  or  three  work-boxes  and  baskets 
much  more  suitable  and  convenient  in  point  of  size,  she 
made  use  of  this  one  whenever  she  could  do  so. 

*  It  held  so  much,'  she  said,  and  indeed  it  did ;  and 
here  the  petticoat  had  reposed  in  the  intervals  when  she 
was  not  busy  with  it, — that  is,  when  Lily  had  put  it  away 
in  a  proper  manner. 

She  followed  her  mother  with  this  ponderous  treasure 
clasped  in  both  arms ;  and,  when  she  reached  mamma's 
room,  brought  her  little  chair  and  opened  the  box. 

'Why,'  she  said,  when  she  had  removed  the  upper 
tray  which  held  all  the  dainty  implements,  and  looked 
into  the  empty  space  beneath,  '  why,  where  is  my  petti- 
coat 1  Somebody  has  gone  and  taken  it  out.  JMamma, 
did  vou  take  iti ' 

*  No,  dear,  I  have  not  touched  it,'  said  Mrs.  Norris. 
*  Did  you  put  it  away  yesterday  1 ' 

*  Yes,  mamma ;  you  know  I  always  put  it  in  here.  I'll 
ask  Nora  ; '  and  away  ran  Lily  to  the  nursery. 

*  Nora,  did  you  take  my  orphan  petticoat  out  of  my 
work-box  1 '  she  asked. 

*  No,  indeed,  dear ;  and  why  would  I  touch  it,  unless 
you  wanted  some  help  with  it  1 '  answered  Nora. 

Back  went  Lily  to  her  mamma's  room,  troubled  and 
indignant. 

*  Mamma,  some  one  has  taken  it.  I  never  knew  any- 
thing so  mean.     Nora  don't  know  anything  about  it.' 

*Who  would  take  it,  Lily]    I  certainly  did  not;  and 
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you  say  Nora  did  not.     Papa  or  Tom  could  have  no 
reason  for  touching  it.     I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.' 
'  What,  mamma  r  aaked  Lily  anxiously. 

*  That  you  could  not  have  put  it  away  yesterday  when 
you  stopped  sewing  upon  it.  Think  a  moment,  my 
daughter ;  can  you  distinctly  recollect  putting  it  away  in 
your  box  1  * 

Lily  stood  considering  one  moment ;  then  dismay  and 
shame  gradually  overspread  her  face. 

*  No,  mamma,  I  just  believe  I  did  not.  When  I  was 
going  to  pu(  away  my  petticoat  in  the  box,  I  heard  papa 
come  in,  and  I  wanted  to  know  why  he  had  come  home 
so  early ;  so  I  thought  I  would  just  wait  one  moment, 
and  put  it  away  when  I  had  asked  him,  and  I  dropped  it 
on  the  floor  and  ran  to  papa.  And  you  know  he  had 
come  to  take  us  to  see  those  pictures,  and  I  never  thought 
another  thing  about  the  petticoat.  I  quite  forgot  I  had 
not  put  it  away  when  I  told  you  I  had.  I  will  go  and 
look  in  the  sitting-room  where  I  was  sewing  yesterday.' 

But  her  search  proved  fruitless,  although  she  certainly 
did  look  thoroughly  through  every  part  of  the  room. 
Nora  was  called,  and  took  her  part,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and 
at  last  mamma  came.  Mrs.  Norris  rather  felt  that  she 
should  let  Lily  be  at  all  the  trouble  of  finding  the  petti- 
coat for  herself ;  but  the  child  seemed  so  grieved  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  punish  her  in  that  way.  But  mamma 
was  not  more  successful  than  her  little  daughter  and  the 
nurse  had  been,  although  in  the  end  every  servant  was 
questioned,  and  every  room  searched. 

'  It  is  very  strange  !  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  not 
seen  it,  Hannah  T  asked  Mrs.  Norris  of  her  chamber- 
maid, a  rather  dull  girl,  who  had  been  but  a  short  time 
\  the  house.     *  Have  you  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  lying 
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about  in  the  sitting-room,  or  did  you  not  touch  Miss 
Lil/sboxr 

'  Miss  Lily's  harnsum  box,  is  it,  ma'am  1  Sure  and  I 
did  see  that  a  sittin'  on  the  floor,  where  I  thought  you'd 
not  be  plased  to  see  it  at  all  at  all,  so  I  just  lifted  it  to 
the  table  where  I  seen  it  sittin'  before;  but  ne'er  a  thing 
I  seen  beside  it.  It  wouldn't  be  Miss  Lily's  work  what 
I  found  the  puppy  a  pullin'  round  the  ary,  ma'am, — the 
mischavous  baste  that  he  is,  my  heart's  most  broke  with 
him ! — an'  I  didn't  take  heed  what  it  was,  but  seein'  it 
that  dirty,  I  just  put  it  in  the  basket  with  the  siled 
clothes.' 

Away  went  Lily,  Nora  after  her ;  and,  sure  enough, 
the  latter  soon  fished  out  the  unfortunate  little  petticoat 
from  the  soiled  clothes-basket.  Now,  indeed,  Lily  was 
distressed,  and  cried  bitterly,  for  the  thing  was  in  no 
state  to  be  touched  until  it  had  been  washed.  It  was  easy 
to  imagine  how  it  had  happened.  The  puppy,  who  was 
growing  very  mischievous,  and  who,  like  many  another 
young  thing,  was  fond  of  a  forbidden  plaything,  had 
probably  found  the  petticoat  lying  where  Lily  had 
heedlessly  dropped  it  upon  the  floor,  and,  watching 
his  opportunity,  had  dragged  it  from  the  room,  down- 
stairs, and  out  into  the  back  area,  where  Hannah 
had  rescued  it,  happily  before  it  was  torn  and  chewed 
to  bits,  but  not  before  it  was  sadly  blackened  and 
soiled. 

*  Now  don't  you  cry,  honey  Miss  Lily,  and  I'll  just 
wash  it  right  out  for  you,  and  have  it  back  as  clane  as  a 
new  pin,'  said  the  good-natured  Hannah.  *  If  I'd  known 
it  yesterday,  sure  I'd  a  done  it  then ;  but  niver  a  word 
did  I  think  of  its  bein'  your  work,  and  it  in  that  state. 
Och,  what  a  crathur  it  is,  that  bothenn'  little  baste!'  she 
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added,  as  she  went  off  with  the  melancholy-looking  petti- 
coat in  her  hand. 

*  Will  she  have  it  washed  and  dried  and  ironed  in  time 
for  me  to  finish  it  before  the  children,  come,  mamma  1 ' 
asked  the  sobbing  Lily,  burying  her  head  in  her  mother's 
lap. 

*  I  am  afraid  not,  dear,'  answered  her  mother,  with  a 
tender,  pitying  touch  upon  the  thoughtless  little  head 
which  brought  so  much  trouble  upon  itself;  *so  much 
time  has  been  lost  in  hunting  for  your  work,  and  it  is 
now  nearly  eleven  o'clock.' 

*  If  I'd  only  gone  to  my  sewing  at  first  as  you  advised 
me,  then  I'd  have  found  out  sooner  what  that  horrid  little 
old  hateful  puppy  had  done,  and  Hannah  might  have 
washed  the  petticoat  for  me  in  time,'  moaned  Lily.  *  I 
wish  Tom  never  had  the  puppy.' 

*  I  do  not  think  we  must  blame  the  puppy,  my  darling,' 
said  her  mamma.  *He  only  acted  according  to  his  nature; 
and  he  found  the  skirt,  you  know,  where  it  should  not 
have  been.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Lily ;  *  poor  cunning  fellow,  it  wasn't  his 
fault.  It  was  all  horrid  old  me,  with  my  putting-off  that 
I  never  shall  cure  myself  of, — no,  never,  never.  It  is  too 
mean  that  I  cannot  finish  that  tiresome  petticoat  this 
morning ! ' 

*  Happily,  dear,  the  consequences  of  your  fault  are  not 
yet  without  remedy,  and  you  may  still  make  up  for  lost 
time,  unless  something  should  happen  which  we  do  not 
foresee ;  but  you  have  only  this  one  more  chance,  Lily. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  neglect  it,  or  be  tempted  to  pro- 
crastinate again.' 
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Mrs.  Norris  was  right ;  for  although  Hannah  did  her 
best,  she  found  it  impossible  to  have  the  petticoat  dry 
enough  to  iron,  so  that  Lily  might  have  some  time  to  sew 
upon  it  before  her  young  friends  arrived. 

As  soon  as  she  had  at  all  recovered  her  spirits,  the 
little  girl  relieved  her  mind  in  some  degree  by  making, 
frequent  rushes  to  the  head  of  the  back  stairs  to  see  if 
Hannah  were  coming  with  the  petticoat ;  and  .once  she 
persuaded  her  mother  to  let  her  go  to  the  laundry,  that 
she  might  *  be  encouraged  by  seeing  how  much  Hannah 
had  done.' 

But  she  did  not  receive  much  encouragement  from  the 
sight  of  the  still  dripping  garment,  which  Hannah  had 
hung  before  the  fire  that  it  might  dry  the  more  quickly. 
Hannah  took  a  cheerful  view  of-  the  subject,  saying  she 
would  have  it  ready  very  soon,  and  there  was  *  lots  of 
time  afore  Tuesday  mornin'.'  But  Lily  was  at  last  learn- 
ing the  folly  of  believing  in  *  lots  of  time '  to  come,  and 
she  shook  her  head  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  bade 
Hannah  '  take  a  lesson  of  her  misfortunes,  and  never 
procrastinate.' 

She  returned  to  the  nursery  in  a  very  low  state  of 
mind,  when  Nora  told  her  she  would  dress  her  at  once  if 
she  chose,  so  that,  if  she  had  any  time  to  spare,  she  might 
employ  it  on  the  skirt  when  it  wg-s  dry. 
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Lily  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  but  it  proved  of  no 
use  as  far  as  the  petticoat  was  concerned,  for  she  had 
bade  her  little  friends  to  *  be  sure  and  come  by  twelve 
o'clock,'  and  her  mamma  having  seconded  the  invitation, 
they  had  been  allowed  to  do  so ;  and  soon  after  twelve, 
Maggie,  Bessie,  Belle,  and  Mabel  arrived,  just  as  Hannah 
brought  up  the  petticoat,  fairly  smoking  from  her  hot 
irons ;  and  five  minutes  after,  the  rest  of  the  young  party 
made  their  appearance. 

The  clouds  passed  from  Lily's  face  and  mind  at  the 
sight  of  all  these  '  sunbeams,'  and,  consoling  herself  with 
the  recollection  that  after  all  she  still  had  Monday  after- 
noon, she  was  presently  as  merry  and  full  of  spirits  as 
usual. 

Happily  not  one  of  the  other  children  thought  of  asking 
her  if  the  petticoat  were  finished,  so  that  she  was  spared 
the  mortification  of  confessing  that  it  was  not. 

It  was  proposed  that  they  should  all  amuse  themselves 
down-stairs  until  the  early  dinner,  which  had  been  ordered 
for  them  at  one  o'clock ;  after  which  they  would  go  to 
the  grand  play-room  in  the  attic,  Maggie  having  provided 
herself  with  some  fresh  proverbs  and  charades,  wliich 
they  were  to  play. 

*  Harry  and  Fred  are  coming  over  this  afternoon,  and 
we  want  to  make  a  ship  in  the  lumber-room.  You  won't 
mind,  will  you  ] '  asked  Tom,  .who  was  taking  his  lunch 
at  the  little  girls'  dinner. 

Doubtful  looks  were  exchanged  between  some  of  them. 
Maggie's  looks  were  not  at  all  doubtful ;  her  face  was  one 
of  blank  dismay  at  the  proposal.  Playing  charades  and 
proverbs  was  all  very  well  when  there  were  only  those  of 
her  own  age  to  look  on  ;  doing  it  before  these  big  boys 
was  quite  another  thing. 
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*  Not  if  you  don't  like  it,  Maggie/  said  Tom,  noticing 
her  annoyance  ;  *  but  we  wouldn't  disturb  you ;  and  any- 
how I  am  sure  you  need  not  mind  having  us  see  you. 
We'll  be  busy  at  the  carpenter's  bench  and  tool-chest,  and 
you  need  not  heed  us  if  we  do  see.' 

'  I'm — I'm  afraid  you'll — ^you'll  laugh  at  us,'  hesitated 
Maggie,  colouring. 

*  If  we  laugh,  it  will  be  with  you,  not  at  you,*  said 
Tom.  *  But  never  mind ;  if  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  keep 
out  of  your  way.' 

Then  Maggie  felt  self-reproached,  and,  like  the  gener- 
ous little  girl  she  was,  determined  that  her  bashfulness 
should  not  get  the  upper  hand  of  her  readiness  to  oblige. 

*  I  don't  mind  it  so  very  much,'  she  said  ;  *  at  least  I'll 
try  not  to ;  and  you  can  come  if  the  others  say  so.  I 
suppose  you  won't  take  notice  of  us  if  you  are  building 
a  ship,  would  you,  Tom  V  she  added  wistfully. 

*  No  one  shall  disturb  or  trouble  you  in  any  way,  you 
may  believe  that,'  said  Tom  ;  and  Maggie  knew  that  he 
would  keep  his  word,  and  so  declared  her  willingness 
that  the  boys  should  share  the  privileges  of  the  lumber- 
room. 

Away  to  the  attic  scampered  the  seven  pairs  of  little 
feet  the  moment  dinner  was  over  ;  and  Nora,  following, 
opened  the  trunks  for  them,  then  left  them  to  their  own 
devices.  That  is  to  say,  she  brought  her  sewing,  and 
went  to  sit  in  one  of  the  rooms  which  opened  out  of  the 
great  gallery,  where  she  might  be  within  call  if  the  chil- 
dren needed  her,  and  at  hand  to  keep  them  fix)m  mis- 
chief That  she  provided  for  her  own  amusement  by 
leaving  the  door  so  that  she  could  see  and  hear,  none  of 
them,  not  even  shy  Maggie,  noticed  or  cared. 

Maggie  of  course  was  always  chief  spirit  and  prime 
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manager  of  these  entertainments ;  and  she  now  divided 
the  party,  taking  Belle  and  Nellie  with  herself  as  per- 
formers in  the  first  charade,  and  assigning  the  part  of 
spectators  to  Bessie,  lily,  Carrie,  and  MabeL 

The  audience  speedily  accommodated  themselves  and 
their  children — that  is,  their  dolls — with  seats  upon  the 
top  of  the  bins,  scrambling  thereto  by  the  help  of  chairs, 
and  amusing  themselves  with  lively  conversation  while 
waiting. 

Maggie  and  Nellie  brought  forth  from  the  store-room 
a  small  table  and  three  chairs,  which  were  suitably 
placed ;  Sir  Percy  was  brought  from  his  place  of  repose 
and  laid  upon  the  floor  beside  them;  after  which  the 
young  ladies  retired  again  into  privacy. 

'  The  charade  has  begun,  and  Sir  Percy  is  a  great  big 
dog  this  time,'  said  Maggie,  suddenly  popping  out  her 
head  once  more,  and  then  withdrawing  it. 

After  some  moments  she  reappeared,  this  time  gor- 
geously arrayed  in  a  flowing  train,  formed  of  an  old  red 
table-cloth,  bordered  with  gold,  a  wreath  of  artificial 
flowers  on  her  head,  ribbons  of  all  colours  pinned  and 
tied  about  her,  and  an  enormous  fan  in  her  hand,  with 
which  she  fanned  herself  affectedly,  mincing  and  prinking 
as  she  walked  to  a  chair,  where  she  seated  herself,  taking 
good  care  to  keep  her  face  turned  from  Sir  Percy,  whom 
she  pretended  not  to  observe.  The  audience  were  spell- 
bound with  interest  and  the  wish  to  guess  the  word. 

*  Tell  your  mistress — er — that  er — Madam  Jones — er 
— is  here — er,'  drawled  the  lady,  addressing  an  imaginary 
servant,  closing  her  eyes  as  if  quite  exhausted,  and  put- 
ting on  all  the  airs  and  graces  conceivable. 

Presently  entered  the, hostess,  attired  with  similar 
magnificence,  but  with  rather  a  bluff  and  off-hand  manner, 
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which  contrasted  very  strikingly  with  that  of  her  visitor. 
Meanwhile,  from  behind  the  door  of  the  store-room  came 
a  piteous  mewing,  which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  second  lady,  who  peered  about  her  in  gi*eat  surprise, 
and  exclaimed ; 

*  That  must  be  a  cat  mewing,  and  I  never  allow  a  cat 
in  my  house,  never  ! ' 

'Oh — er,'  drawled  Mrs.  Jones,  'it  is  only  my  sweet 
pussy,  my  lovely  jpet,  my  only  donly  pet ;  such  a  dear  pei^ 
oh,  such !     Wouldn^t  you  like  to  see  her,  Mrs.  Smith  % ' 

*  No,  oh  no  ! '  cries  Mrs.  Smith,  lifting  up  her  hands  in 
horror ;  *I  hate  cats,  and  so  does  my  lovely ^6^  Bombastes 
Furioso.  Here,  Bomby,  Bomby,  Bomby,  come  and  speak 
to  Mrs.  Jones,  my  darling  pet.* 

Upon  which  Mrs.  Jones  affected  to  see  for  the  first 
time  the  great  dog  Bombastes  Furioso,  and  to  be  filled 
with  alarm  at  the  sight. 

*  Don't  call  him,  pr-r-r-ay,  don't ! '  she  cried.  '  Is  it 
possible  that  you  like  canine  dogs,  Mrs.  Smith  %  How 
can  you  have  such  a  pet  ]    Here,  kitty,  kitty,  kitty  ! ' 

Hereupon  entered  Belle  on  all  fours,  covered  with  a 
white  flossy  mat  which  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
hall  for  the  purpose,  and  ran  mewing  about  her  mistress. 

'  I'd  rather  like  canine  dogs  than  canine  cats,'  wrath- 
fuUy  cries  Mrs.  Smith  ;  '  and,  ma'am,  I  tell  you  I  won't 
have  cats  in  my  house  !    S'cat,  s'cat,  s'cat ! ' 

'Ma'am,'  cries  Mrs.  Jones  indigniantly,  'if  you  turn 
out  my  pet^  you  turn  out  me,  and  I'll  never  visit  you 
again,  ma'am,  nor  be  acquainted  with  you  kny  more.  I 
cut  you,  ma'am,  I  cut  you  ! ' 

'  And  I  cut  you,  ma'am.  -Bringing  cats  in  my  house, 
indeed !  Here,  Bombastes  Furioso,  s-s-s-s  ! '  and  the 
indignant  and  inhospitable  Mrs.  Smith  tried  to  urge  her 
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dog  to  seize  Mrs.  Jones'  kitty.  Bombastes,  however, 
being  a  dog  of  a  lazy  turn  of  mind,  contented  himself 
with  deep,  hoarse  growls  whenever  Mrs.  Jones  was  speak- 
ing. He  was  silent  when  it  was  necessary  for  his  mis- 
tress to  speak ;  and  Mrs.  Smith  found  herself  obliged  to 
drag  her  lumbering  pet  onwards  by  his  two  remaining 
hoofs— I  beg  his  pardon,  I  should  have  said  paws. 

This  was  the  sole  objection  to  the  accommodating  Sir 
Percy,  that  he  was  so  unwieldy  and  cumbersome  to  move 
when  circumstances  required  that  he  should  do  so.  This 
being  the  case,  Mrs.  Jones,  whose  airs  and  graces  were 
all  put  to  flight  by  this  attack  upon  her,  had  time  to 
scuttle  off  with  her  pet  before  Bombastes  Furioso  had 
advanced  more  than  a  step  or  two. 

This  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter,  in  which 
the  performers  themselves  joined  as  they  disappeared  ; 
and  after  the  applause  had  subsided,  the  four  heads  on 
the  top  of  the  bins  set  themselves  to  guess  the  word. 

*  I  think  it's  affected  lady,'  said  Carrie. 

*  I  don't.  I  think  it  is  cat  or  dog,'  said  Lily.  *  You 
know  this  is  only  the  first  syllable,  Carrie,  so  it  couldn't 
be  affected  lady.' 

*  Oh,  to  be  sure,'  said  Carrie.  *  Bessie,  what  do  you 
think  it  is  r 

*  I  think  it  is  pet,'  said  Bessie.  *  Did  you  not  hear  how 
often  they  said  "  pet,"—  ''  pet "  dog  and  "  pet "  cat  ] ' 

*  Yes,  so  they  did,'  said  Lily.  *  Bessie,  you  are  right. 
Oh,  isn't  it  fun  ! ' 

The  performers  were  not  long  in  making  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  next  syllable  ;  and  the  only  change  in  the 
outward  arrangements  was,  that  various  bottles,  a  saw, 
some  chisels,  awls,  and  other  tools,  were  brought  out  and 
placed  upon  the  table. 
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'These  are  doctors'  instruments/  Maggie  explained 
before  retiring. 

Presently  she  reappeared,  buttoned  up  in  an  overcoat 
which  reached  to  her  feet,  a  man's  hat  coming  down  over 
her  eyes,  a  cane  in  her  hand,  and  bustled  round  among 
the  bottles.  From  this  occupation  the  doctor  was  roused 
by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  there  entered  two  other 
overcoated  figures,  limping  and  groaning  in  a  distressful 
manner. 

*  We've  been  in  a  railroad  accident,  and  all  our  bones 
are  broken,  doctor,'  piped  one  of  the  sufferers. 

The  unfeeling  surgeon  hustled  them  each  into  a  chair, 
and  with  great  roughness  proceeded  to  wrap  and  bandage, 
tying  a  great  many  knots  with  much  unnecessary  vigour, 
accompanied  with  shrieks  and  groans  from  his  patients. 

*  Ow — ow — ow,  doctor ! '  cried  one  of  them,  as  the^ 
doctor  pulled  hard  upon  a  knot  in  the  handkerchief  he 
was  tying  on  a  broken  arm ;  *  you  do  hurt  more  than 
any  doctor  I  ever  knew.     You  tie  so  hard  ! ' 

*  Well,'  growled  the  doctor,  *  when  you  come  to  me 
with  two  broken  arms,  and  two  broken  legs,  and  a 
broken  back,  and  your  eyes  put  out,  and  your  head 
smashed  up,  do  you  expect  to  be  mended  without  being 
hurt  ]    Here,  let  me  tie  your  head.' 

The  patients,  being  well  tied  up,  at  last  departed, 
followed  by  the  doctor ;  and  the  audience  unanimously 
agreed  that  tie  was  the  second  syllable. 

*  Pet — tie,'  said  Bessie.     *  I  just  believe  it's  petticoat.' 

*  So  it  is,'  said  Carrie ;  while  Lily,  recalled  to  the  re- 
collection of  her  unfortunate  petticoat,  was  struck  dumb 
by  what  she  considered  a  remarkable  coincidence. 

The  performance  of  the  third  syllable  was  not  quite  as 
interesting  as  the  other  two  had  been,  the  coats  which 
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had  been  worn  by  the  doctor  and  his  patients  being 
brought  out  and  beaten  with  sticks  with  a  great  bustle 
and  fuss,  but  without  a  single  spoken  word.  After  this 
it  scarcely  needed  the  performance  of  the  whole  word  to 
establish  the  fact  that  it  was  petticoat ;  but,  the  chairs 
and  table  being  removed,  it  was  gone  through  with  by 
three  young  ladies,  very  much  dressed,  taking  a  walk  on 
a  muddy  day,  and  greatly  disturbed  for  the  fate  of  their 
petticoats,  as  they  splashed  and  waded  through  imaginary 
pools  and  puddles. 

*  Petticoat !  Petticoat !  Petticoat ! '  resounded  from 
the  top  of  the  bins,  accompanied  by  violent  clapping  and 
stamping,  and  other  tokens  of  the  pleasure  which  had 
been  afforded  by  the  representation. 

And  now  the  audience  came  down  from  their  perch, 
and  resigned  it  to  the  late  performers,  with  whom  they 
were  to  change  parts, — at  least  Belle  and  Nellie  were  to 
do  so ;  for  Maggie  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  moving  spirit, 
and  all  the  others  played  under  her  orders.  She  was  the 
most  ingenious  in  choosing  and  arranging  the  words,  and 
it  was  believed  that  no  charade  went  off  well  unless  she 
took  part  in  it. 

This  arrangement  only  left  two  spectators,  it  is  true  ; 
but  Maggie  said  she  needed  all  the  others,  and  no  objec- 
tion was  made. 

The  chairs  and  table  were  now  brought  back  to  their 
old  places.  After  the  necessary  dressing-up  had  been 
done,  Bessie  appeared  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her 
sunny  curls,  a  white  apron  coming  down  to  her  feet,  and 
followed  by  Carrie  as  a  servant,  bearing  dishes.  These — 
a  doll's  dinner-set — were  arranged  upon  the  table  with 

^ch  noise  and  rattle,  the  little  landlady  bustling  about, 
calling  upon  her  maid  to  make  haste. 
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*  For  I  keep  a  very  good  inn,  servant/  she  said  ;  *  but 
when  some  people  come  to  inns  they  make  a  great  fuss, 
and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and  I  heard  of  a  gentle- 
man who  is  coming  to  my  inn,  and  he  is  very  cross,  and 
a  great  scolder,  so  I  don't  want  to  give  him  any  reason 
to  complain,  and  we  must  have  everything  very  nice  in 
my  inn,* 

*  Yes,  ma'am ;  we'll  have  the  inn  very  fine  for  him,' 
answered  the  maid. 

The  fears  of  the  landlady  were  not  unfounded,  as  it 
proved ;  for  presently  appeared  Sir  Percy  in  the  character 
of  a  cross  old  gentleman,  supported  and  dragged  along 
with  much  difficulty  by  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  was 
attired  in  a  man's  hat  and  greatcoat,  the  sleeves  of  the 
latter  coming  down  some  distance  below  his — h'm — 
hands.  But  this  was  a  convenience,  as  they  could  be 
flapped  about  in  wild  gesticulation,  as  he  stormed  and 
scolded  at  the  iwconveniences  of  the  inn.  A  more  ill- 
tempered  old  gentleman  was  never  seen ;  and  a  hard 
time  did  his  attendants  have  of  it.  He  laid  about  him 
in  the  most  ferocious  manner,  and  was  not  to  be  pacified 
by  all  the  attentions  that  were  lavished  upon  him  ;  until 
the  little  landlady  declared  that  *  if  that  old  gentleman 
was  going  to  stay  a  great  while  in  her  inn,  she  would  not 
keep  an  inn  any  longer.' 

*  Inn  !  inn  !'  was  called,  not  only  from  the  bins,  but  also 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  as  the  old  man  was  at 
last  carried  away,  still  growling,  and  wildly  slapping  the 
air  with  his  coat  cufls. 

The  children  turned,  and  Sir  Percy  tumbled  heavily 
to  the  floor,  as  Maggie  loosened  her  hold  of  him,  struck 
dumb  by  the  sight  of  three  pairs  of  eyes  peering  above 
the  side  of  the  staircase. 
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*  Now,  that's  too  bad  !'  cried  lily,  *  You  boys  can  just 
go  ajray.     You'll  laugh  at  us.' 

*  Indeed  wo  won't,'  said  Tom.  '  We  camo  up  just  a 
few  moments  ago,  and  we  thought  we  wouldn't  interrupt 
you  by  passing  through,  but  wait  until  you  had  finished ; 
and  that  was  capitally  done.  But  I'm  afraid  you'll  hurt 
yourselves  with  Sir  Percy.  He  is  too  heavy  for  you  to 
lug  about ;  and  Maggie's  toes  barely  escaped  just  now.' 

*  Oh,  Tom  ! '  said  Lily,  *  why,  half  the  fun  would  be 
spoiled  if  we  didn't  have  Sir  Percy.' 

*Well,  be  careful  then,'  said  Tom,  as  he  passed  on 
with  Harry  into  the  store-room. 

But  Fred  lingered. 

'  I  say.  Midge,'  he  said,  '  let  a  fellow  stay  and  see  the 
rest  of  your  charade,  will  you  1    It's  jolly.' 

Maggie  looked  blank,  but  all  she  said  was,  *  Oh,  Fred  !' 

*  No,  you  can't,'  said  Lily,  unmindful  of  the  duties  of 
hospitality  in  her  own  attic;  *you  just  can't,  because 
you'll  laugh  and  make  fun  of  us.' 

*  Now  come  on,  Fred,  and  let  them  alone,'  called  Tom 
from  within  the  room.  *  I  promised  them  they  should 
not  be  teased  if  we  came  up  here.' 

*  I'm  not  going  to  tease  them,'  said  Fred.  *  I  want  to 
see  the  charade,  really  and  truly.  The  little  chaps  do  it 
first-rate,  and  I  like  it.     Let  me  stay,  girls.' 

Maggie  and  Bessie,  especially  the  latter,  had  strong 
objections  to  being  called  *  chaps,'  but  Fred  never  could 
remember  that.  However,  they  passed  it  by  ;  and  Fred 
won  a  rather  reluctant  consent  to  his  remaining  as  a 
spectator.  He  was  put  upon  his  good  behaviour,  and 
with  a  run  and  a  jump  speedily  landed  himself  beside 
Belle  and  Carrie,  where  he  kept  his  word,  and  conducted 
himself  as  a  well-behaved  spectator  should  do. 
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The  next  syllable  presented  a  lady  writing,  her  maid 
sewing.  In  rushes  a  gardener,  tree  in  hand,  represented 
by  a  large  feather  dust-brush,  and  with  much  Irish 
brogue  and  great  excitement  accuses  the  lady's  son  of 
cutting  down  a  young  peach-tree.  Sou  denies,  and  is 
believed  by  his  mother,  who  sternly  tells  the  gardener 
that  her  son  has  never  told  a  lie,  and  whatever  he  says  is 
*  true,  true,  tt'ueJ 

Gardener  declares  that  *  indade,  an'  he  is  thrue,  an'  if 
the  missis  will  but  make  Master  George  Washington 
hould  up  the  hand  that's  behint  him,  she'll  see  the 
hatchet  he  did  it  with.' 

Mother  demands  the  hatchet ;  son  rebels,  still  keeping 
his  hand  behind  him ;  but  mother,  chasing  round  and 
round,  presently  discovers  it ;  whereupon  she  clasps  her 
hands  frantically,  cries  she  thought  he  was  truey  falls 
fainting  to  the  ground,  and  is  carried  off  by  son,  gardener, 
and  maid. 

This  new  version  of  an  old  and  familiar  story  was  re- 
ceived with  tremendous  applause,  to  which  Fred's  boots 
added  not  a  little. 

Next  appeared  Sir  Percy  once  more,  this  time  without 
any  outward  adornments.  He  was  laid  upon  the  floor, 
and  in  his  mouth  was  thrust  a  pointed  stick,  bearing  a 
paper,  on  which  was  written  in  Maggie's  largest,  round- 
est hand,  these  words : 

*  This  is  a  disagreeable-smelling  dead  cat.' 

About  and  around  the  dead  cat  walked  ^ve  young 
ladies,  uttering  exclamations  of  disgust,  wondering  where 
the  smell  could  come  from,  but  strangely  blind  to  the 
offensive  animal  which  lay  before  them. 

*  Ow  !  how  horrid  ! '  cried  one. 

*  Ugh  !  disgusting  ! '  exclaimed  another. 
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*  What  an  awful  smell !  *  said  the  third. 

*  Ugh !  it's  that  dead  cat ! '  said  the  fourth.  *  Let's 
shun  it,  let's  shun  it ! ' 

And  with  loud  cries  of  ^Shun  it,  shun  it,'  the  five  young 
ladies  scamper  into  the  store-room,  from  which  the  sound 
of  smothered  laughter  had  now  and  then  mingled  with 
the  public  applause  without. 

It  was  not  difficult  now  to  guess  the  word;  never- 
theless the  whole  charade  must  be  played  out  before  it 
was  even  hinted  at  to  the  performers. 

*  In-tru-sion '  was  carried  out  by  two  of  the  aforesaid 
young  ladies,  who  rang  violently  at  a  front-door  bell,  and 
were  denied  admittance  by  a  dainty  little  sunny-haired 
maid,  who  declared  that  her  mistress  was  very  much 
engaged. 

The  visitors  persisted  in  their  desire  to  see  her,  and 
forced  their  way  in,  to  be  fiercely  attacked  by  the  indig- 
nant lady  of  the  mansion,  who  was  engaged  with  her 
lover.  Sir  Percy,  and  who  sternly  demanded,  *  Whence 
this  intrusion  f ' 

'  No  intrusion  at  all,  ma'am,'  says  one  of  the  visitors. 

'  Yes,  intrusion,  ma'am,'  replies  the  hostess ;  and  con- 
tradiction followed  free  and  fast,  until  stopped  by  the 
shouts  of  *  Intrusion !  Intrusion  ! '  from  the  reserved 
seats. 
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A  SAD  ACCIDENT. 

'  That's  capital ! '   exclaimed  Fred.     *  Give  us  another, 
Midge,  will  you  V 

Fred  had  conducted  himself  with  such  becoming  pro- 
priety, and  his  applause  had  been  so  hearty,  that  Maggie 
felt  not  only  quite  reconciled  to  his  presence,  but  also 
ready  to  indulge  him  ;  and  she  answered : 

*  Yes,  I  have  one  more,  and  it  is  to  be  instructive  as 
well  as  amusing,  Fred,  because  it  is  an  historical  cha- 
rade/ 

*  Go  ahead  ! '  said  Fred,  scrambling  back  into  his  seat, 
which  he  had  left  to  help  carry  Sir  Percy  into  retire- 
ment. 

The  preparations  for  the  first  syllable  of  the  historical 
charade  were  very  imposing.  Two  chairs  were  placed 
face  to  face ;  upon  these  was  mounted  the  table,  turned 
upside  down,  with  its  legs  in  the  air ;  to  one  of  the  legs 
was  tied  a  large  feather  dust-brush, — the  whole  arrange- 
ment supposed  to  represent  an  oak-tree,  as  Maggie  ex- 
pla-ined. 

Maggie,  Nellie,  Lily,  and  Belle  were  the  performers 
on  this  occasion;  and  in  due  time  they  all  entered, 
escorting  Sir  Percy,  now  in  the  character  of  King  Charles, 
in  full  kingly  costume,  the  red  table-cloth  doing  duty  for 
his  robes,  and  a  crown,  a  'real  crown'  of  tinsel  paper, 
adornmg  his  majesty's  brows.     He  was  held  with  some 

2B 
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difficulty  upon  his  horse, — another  chair  turned  down  for 
the  purpose, — and  again  Tom's  warning  voice  came  from 
the  store-room. 

*  You'd  better  look  out  with  that  old  hobby.  You'll 
hurt  yourselves  some  time,  lugging  him  about  that 
fashion.' 

But  the  suggestion  was  treated  with  disdain. 

An  old  hobby  indeed  !  King  Charles  an  ^  old  hobby  ! ' 

The  horse — that  is,  the  chair  horse — paused  beneath 
the  tree,  and  then,  relieved  of  his  burden,  galloped  off, 
led  by  Belle ;  while  the  other  three  prepared  to  hoist  his 
cumbersome  majesty  into  the  tree,  he  not  being  agile 
enough  to  perform  that  office  for  himself. 

Maggie  had  proposed  that  two  of  the  children  should 
be  his  enemies  in  pursuit;  but  no  one  was  willing  to 
take  that  character.     Stanch  little  royalists  they  were, 
every  one,  and  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  persecutors 
of  the  unfortunate  king.     So  this  little  diversion  from 
the  true  historical  facts  had  been  permitted  to  suit  the 
occasion,  all  the  more  readily  as  it  was  feared  that  it 
would  take  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  four  to  raise 
him  to  the  necessary  height.     Still  Maggie  had  not  been 
quite  satisfied  with  such  a  very  great  departure  from 
reality ;  and,  hearing  the  difficulty  as  they  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  bench,  Tom  and  Harry  had  good-naturedly 
offered  to  take  upon  themselves  the  obnoxious  part  of 
the  king's  enemies,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  hidden 
in  the  tree  to  rush  forth  in  search  of  him,  and  feign  total 
unconsciousness  as  they  passed   beneath  his  place   of 
shelter. 

This  being  settled,  and  Belle  having  disposed  of  her 
horse,  and  returned  to  give  a  hand  to  the  lifting  process, 
the  royal  fugitive  was,  by  the  united  exertions  of  his  four 
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devoted  adherents,  raised  to  his  hiding-place.  But  he 
proved  too  heavy  for  the  slight  construction ;  and  feather 
duster,  chair,  and  table  toppled  over  together,  carrying 
King  Charles  with  them. 

Maggie  and  Lily  held  fast,  one  on  either  side,  but  the 
other  two  had  left  their  hold.  Fred,  seeing  the  danger, 
sprang  like  a  shot  from  his  seat,  and  his  hand  but  just 
touched  the  old  hobby-horse  as  it  rolled  over,  not  soon 
enough  to  prevent  its  fall,  but  in  time  to  turn  the  heavy 
thing  a  little  aside.  It  fell,  carrying  Lily  back  with  it ; 
and  the  two  came  together  to  the  floor,  jarring  the  whole 
house.  Tom  and  Harry  rushed  out,  not,  alas !  in  the 
play  in  which  they  had  oflfered  to  join,  but  in  sad  and 
alarmed  earnest ;  and  Nora  flew  from  her  work. 

Tom  had  Lily  in  his  arms  in  an  instant,  but  the  poor 
little  girl  was  a  sorry  sight.  Sir  Percy's  head  had  struck 
against  hers  as  they  fell  together,  and  blood  was  already 
streaming  from  an  ugly  wound  just  above  her  temple. 
But  for  Fred's  timely  touch,  which  turned  the  weight  of 
the  hobby-horse  a  little  to  one  side,  the  child's  head  must 
have  been  crushed  and  she  killed. 

Oh,  was  not  Maggie  thankful  that  she  had  allowed  her 
good-nature  to  triumph  over  her  fear  of  being  laughed  at, 
and  had  consented  to  let  Fred  join  in  their  fun  ! 

Ah !  the  fun  and  frolic  were  changed  now, — changed 
to  distress  and  alarm.  Lily  lay  half-stunned,  gasping 
and  deathlike,  while  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  other 
children  rang  through  the  house,  and  speedily  brought 
her  mother  to  the  spot. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  ending  to  the  merry  afternoon, 
and  for  a  few  moments  the  children  could  scarcely  believe 
that  Lily  was  not  killed,  or  at  least  dying,  so  white  and 
quiet  did  she  lie.      Never  did  piteous  cry  carry  more 
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relief  to  a  mother's  heart  than  that  which  at  last  broke 
from  the  pale,  trembling  lips ;  for  Mrs.  Norris,  too,  had 
feared  that  her  darling  was  dangerously,  if  not  fatally 
injured.  It  must  have  been  so  indeed,  but  for  the  care 
of  the  kind  Father  who  had  watched  over  her,  and  sent 
Fred's  timely  help  to  turn  ajside  a  portion  of  the  threaten- 
ing danger. 

*  Go  for  the  doctor,'  said  Mrs.  Norris. 

But  Fred,  with  a  thoughtfulness  which  he  sometimes 
showed,  had  already  asked  Tom  if  he  should  not  do  this, 
and  had  started  off  with  his  direction. 

The  grass  never  grew  beneath  Fred's  nimble  feet  at 
any  time ;  and  now,  when  he  believed  there  was  need 
for  speed,  he  almost  flew  over  the  ground,  and,  happily 
finding  the  doctor  at  home,  brought  him  back  with  him 
at  once. 

Lily  had  been  carried  down-stairs  and  laid  upon  her. 
little  bed,  where  her  mother  was  doing  for  her  all  that 
she  could,  though  that  was  not  much,  until  the  doctor 
came. 

A  group  of  frightened  and  distressed  little  faces  met 
the  good  old  physician's  eye  as  he  passed  through  the 
hall.  He  spoke  a  few  cheering  words  as  he  went  by;  but 
as  he  did  not  yet  know  how  much  Lily  was  hurt,  he  did 
not  put  much  heart  into  his  young  hearers.  Still  it  was 
a  comfort  to  know  that  he  had  come,  and  it  always  did 
one  good  to  see  Dr.  Banks'  kind  helpful  face. 

Before  the  doctor  arrived,  Lily  had  opened  her  eyes, 
and  smiled  at  her  mother  with  a  bewildered  look ;  but 
when  she  saw  the  blood  which  was  streaming  from  the 
wound  in  her  head,  she  was  frightened,  and  began  to  cry 
again. 

But  the  dear  old  doctor  soon  quieted  her  fears,  and 
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those  of  her  anxious  mother ;  and  the  good  news  pre- 
sently spread  through  the  house  that  he  did  not  think  her 
dangerously  hurt.  There  was  a  deep,  ugly  cut  on  her 
head  just  above  the  temple,  it  was  true,  and  her  eye  was 
already  swelling  and  blackening ;  but  he  had  no  fears 
that  her  injuries  were  serious,  and  with  some  care  and 
quiet  she  would  soon  be  well  again. 

But  Lily  had  had  a  very  merciful  escape,  and  Maggie 
could  not  be  sufficiently  glad  and  thankful  that  she  had 
been  kind  and  obliging,  and  allowed  Fred  '  to  come  to  the 
charades,'  when  she  heard  every  one  saying  that  but  for 
the  thrust  from  his  hand  which  had  turned  aside  the 
weight  of  the  old  hobby-horse,  the  heavy  thing  must 
have  crushed  the  dear  little  head  of  her  young  play- 
mate. 

*  It  was  quite  a  mountain  of  mercy  out  of  a  mole-hill  of 
kindness,'  quaintly  said  dear  Maggie,  as  she  wiped  from 
her  eyes  the  tears  of  joy  and  gi'atitude. 

Hearing  that  Lily  must  be  kept  quiet,  the  thoughtful 
Harry  carried  away  his  sisters,  and  all  the  other  little 
visitors,  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm,  and  saw  them  all  safely  to  their  separate 
homes. 

Lily  lay  patient  and  gentle  under  the  doctor's  hand- 
ling, as  he  felt  the  poor  little  bruised  head,  and  tenderly 
cut  away  the  hair  from  the  wound,  and  bound  it  up ;  but 
every  now  and  then  she  put  up  her  hand,  with  a  piteous, 
anxious  expression,  to  the  eye  which  was  swelling  and 
closing  so  fast. 

*  Does  it  pain  you  so,  darling  ] '  her  mother  would  ask. 

*  Not  so  very  much,  mamma,'  she  would  answer,  *  but ' — 
and  here  her  words  always  came  to  an  end. 

But  when  the  doctor  was  through,  and  the  aching  head 
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laid  carefully  on  a  soft  pillow,  the  trouble  that  was  weigh- 
ing on  her  mind  broke  forth. 

*  Doctor/  she  asked  wistfully,  *  is  my  eye  going  out  1 ' 

*  Going  out !  No,  indeed,'  answered  the  doctor 
cheerily.  *I  rather  think  it  is  going  in,  my  Lily-bud. 
It  is  shutting  up  pretty  tight  now,  it  is  true  ;  but  we'll 
take  the  swelling  down  in  a  day  or  two,  and  it.  will  soon 
be  as  useful  and  bright  as  ever.' 

*  By  Monday,  Doctor  ? '  questioned  Lily  anxiously. 

*  Ho,  no  indeed,  my  little  woman  !  You  will  not  have 
much  use  of  this  peeper  for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  come. 
Even  if  you  could  see  out  of  it,  you  must  keep  quite 
quiet,  lie  here  on  the  bed  or  on  the  sofa,  and  be  petted 
and  nursed  for  a  few  days,  or  this  little  head  may  give 
you  some  trouble.' 

Lily  looked  as  if  something  was  giving  her  a  good  deal 
oi  trouble  now ;  for  as  the  doctor  spoke,  her  face  grew 
longer  and  longer,  and  now  she  burst  into  tears  again,  as 
she  sobbed  out : 

*  My  petticoat !  Oh,  mamma,  my  orphan  petticoat !' 

*  Hallo  ! '  said  the  doctor,  *  what  is  that,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  good  many  kinds  of  petti- 
coats, but  I  never  heard  of  an  orphan  petticoat  before. 
But  this  will  not  do,  my  child.  You  must  lie  down  and 
keep  quiet.' 

*Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  petticoat  now, 
darling,'  said  her  mother,  gently  laying  her  back  upon 
the  pillow,  from  which  she  had  started  up  in  her  distress ; 
*  I  will  arrange  that.' 

*  But,  mamma,'  said  Lily  piteously,  '  you  know  you 
said — you  said  that  you  could  not  let  Nora  finish  it  for 
me,  and — and — oh  dear  ! — you  couldn't  break  your 
word,  you  know,  and  my  orphan  child  won't  have  any 
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petticoat,  and  it  was  all  my  old  Pro,  and  so  what  can  I 
do  ?  Oh,  if  I  only  didn't  have  Pro !  I  believe  he*s  my 
worst  enemy.' 

'What  is  all  this  about  petticoats  and  Pros,  Mrs. 
Norris  1  *  said  the  doctor.  *  Put  her  mind  at  rest  if  you 
can,  or  we  shall  be  having  headache  and  fever.' 

*  lily,  darling,'  said  her  mother,  *  you  must  set  your 
mind  at  rest  about  the  petticoat.  You  certainly  cannot 
finish  it  now ;  but  I  shall  not  let  the  little  orphan  suffer. 
By  and  by  I  will  see  what  is  best  to  do,  but  now  you  must 
talk  and  think  no  more  about  it.  Mamma  will  arrange 
it  all  for  you,  and  you  will  make  yourself  worse  if  you 
fret.' 

*  Dear  mamma,'  said  Lily,  *  I  should  think  you  would 
want  to  arrange  not  to  have  such  a  bothering  little  thing 
as  me  for  your  own  little  girl ;  only  I  don't  suppose  you 
do.     I  believe  mammas  generally  don't.' 

*  Hush,  hush,  my  darling,'  said  her  mother,  whose  own 
heart  was  swelling  with  gratitude  that  a  higher  hand 
had  '  arranged '  that  her  dear  *  little  bothering  thing,'  as 
Lily  called  herself,  was  not  to  be  taken  from  her,  but 
that  she  was  still  spared  to  be  the  joy  of  all  who  loved 
her,  the  *  sunbeam'  of  the  home  that  would  have 
seemed  so  dark  without  her. 

Lily  obeyed  the  soothing  touch  of  her  mother's  hand, 
and,  confident  that  she  would  find  some  way  to  help  her 
out  of  her  trouble,  said  no  more  of  the  unfinished  task. 
But  it  was  upon  her  mind  for  all  that,  as  was  proved 
when  the  evening  wore  away,  and  the  fever  and  light- 
headedness the  doctor  had  feared  came  on.  A  very  slight 
illness  was  enough  to  make  Lily  light-headed,  and  the 
blow  she  had  received  was  by  no  means  a  slight  one.  So 
it  was  not  strange  that  it  should  have  that  efiect.    And 
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she  talked  pretty  wildly  about  petticoats  and  puppies, 
work-boxes  and  rocking-horses,  and  had  many  bitter 
words  for  her  enemy  Pro  ;  and  all  her  mother  could  say 
would  not  soothe  her. 

But  at  last  she  grew  more  quiet,  and  the  poor  little 
bruised  head  ceased  to  wander,  and  she  fell  asleep ;  and 
when  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  her  mind  was  as  bright 
and  clear  as  ever. 

But  her  face  was  sadly  disfigured,  and  one  eye  was 
quite  closed  up,  so  that  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  Lily 
would  not  have  much  use  of  it  for  some  days  to  come. 
All  this  would  pass  away  in  time,  however  :  swelling  and 
discoloration  would  disappear  by  and  by ;  and  happily 
the  cut  upon  her  head  came  where  the  scar  would  be 
hidden  by  her  hair. 

Somewhat  to  Mrs.  Norris*  surprise,  Lily  said  no  word 
of  the  petticoat  all  the  next  day ;  but  she  was  very  glad 
that  it  was  so,  and  took  pains  to  avoid  anything  that 
might  turn  her  thoughts  that  way.  Lily  did  think  of  it, 
however,  although  she  said  nothing ;  and  she  could  not 
but  wonder  now  and  then  how  her  mother  would  con- 
trive to  help  her  without  breaking  her  word.  But  she 
felt  languid  and  ill,  and  it  was  a  trouble  to  talk ;  so  she 
let  it  go  for  the  present,  believing  as  usual  that  it  would 
come  right  somehow. 

But  on  Monday  morning,  when  Nora  was  dressing  her, 
the  nurse  said : 

'  Miss  Lily,  darling,  I  am  just  going  to  ask  your 
mamma  to  let  me  finish  your  petticoat  for  you.  I  think 
she'll  excuse  you  this  once,  since  you  cannot  do  it  for 
yourself.* 

*  No,'  said  Lily  earnestly,  *  you  must  not  ask  mamma, 
Nora,  because  it  would  only  give  her  the  uncomfortable- 
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ness  of  saying  no.  She  told  me  she  would  not  let  the 
little  orphan  suffer  for  my  fault,  and  she  will  find  a  way 
to  make  it  right,  though  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  and  I 
am  too  ashamed  to  ask  her.  But  you  know  she  said  very 
surely  and  pos-i-tive-Iy,  Nora,  that  she  would  not  let  you 
finish  it,  if  it  was  not  done  through  my  putting  off ;  and 
that  was  the  reason  it  was  not  done  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, as  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  know  I  cannot  do  it  now 
myself,  but  I  could  have  done  it  before ;  and  mamma  can- 
not break  her  word.* 

Lily  concluded  with  a  sigh,  for  she  really  did  not  know 
what  plan  her  mother  could  have  for  helping  her,  and 
she  was  very  anxious,  though,  as  she  said,  too  much 
ashamed  to  ask  any  more. 

But  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Norris  overheard  this 
conversation,  and  she  was  thankful  to  find  how  strong  in 
her  Lily  was  that  sense  of  truth  which  would  not  allow 
her  to  believe  for  one  moment  that  mamma  could  go  back 
from  her  word  under  any  circumstances.  It  was  rather 
remarkable  that  with  all  her  heedlessness  and  volatile 
spirits,  Lily  was  so  strictly  truthful  and  upright,  for  they 
never  betrayed  her  into  an  equivocation,  as  carelessness 
and  want  of  thought  are  too  apt  to  do. 

The  morning  was  not  far  gone  before  Lily's  mind  was 
set  at  rest  on  the  subject  of  her  petticoat,  for  her  mamma 
came  to  sit  beside  her,  and  brought  her  work  with  her. 

And  what  was  her  work  1 

Lily  noticed  it  in  a  moment, — a  petticoat  for  a  child  ; 
not  of  such  muslin  as  her  own  skirts,  but  coarser  and 
stronger,  just  such  as  her  *  orphan  petticoat '  was  made 
of. 

*  Mamma ! '  she  said,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
strips  of  muslin  in  her  mother's  hand. 
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*  Yes,  dear,*  said  her  mother,  *  you  know  I  said  the 
little  orphan  must  not  suffer  through  you,  and  I  told  you 
Nora  could  not  finish  your  petticoat,  and  send  it  as  your 
work,  if  you  did  not  do  it  yourself ;  so  I  shall  make  this 
one,  and  send  it  to  Miss  Ashton  in  the  place  of  the 
other.* 

*  And  tell  Miss  Ashton,  mamma  "J* 

*  Well,  yes,  dear,  I  must.     Do  you  not  think  so  ]* 
*Yes,  mamma,  and  I  suppose  the  girls  must  know. 

Even  if  she  don't  tell  them,  I  think  I  ought  to  when  I 
go  back  to  school.  They  ought  not  to  think  I  was  in- 
dustrious and  good  like*the  rest  when  I  just  put  off  and 
put  off  until  this  sad  accident  came,  and  then  I  really 
couldn't  do  it  ;*  and  here  a  great  tear  rolled  down  Lily's 
cheek. 

'  My  darling,'  said  her  mother,  dropping  her  work, 
and  bending  over  to  kiss  the  sorrowful  little  face, 
*  mamma  cannot  bear  to  see  you  mortified  and  grieved, 
but  she  does  want  this  to  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  to  save 
you  from  future  trouble  and  loss.' 

*  Yes,  mamma,  I  know,'  answered  Lily,  *  and  it  serves 
me  quite  right ;  but  it  does  make  me  feel  very  badly  to 
know  that  all  the  other  children  ca^  feel  that  the  little 
orphans  are  having  some  good  of  their  kindness,  and 
they  do  not  have  one  bit  of  mine.' 

Mrs.  Norris  hesitated  before  she  spoke  again.  She 
felt  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  have  her  poor  child  so 
hardly  punished  now  when  she  was  suffering,  and  had 
just  escaped  such  a  great  danger.  She  could  not  let 
Nora  finish  the  petticoat ;  but  why  not  finish  it  herself, 
she  thought,  as  well  as  make  another,  and  send  it  to 
Miss  Ashton  with  a  message  from  Lily  that  she  had  not 
'^'»ne  the  whole  of  it  herself? 
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Just  then  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and,  being  bidden 
to  enter,  Eobert  brought  a  note  for  Miss  Lily,  saying 
the  messenger  waited  for  an  answer. 

*  It  is  Maggie's  writing,  I  think,'  said  Mrs.  Norris. 
Lily  raised  herself,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

*  You  cannot  read  it  for  yourself,  dear.  Shall  I  do  it  ]' 
asked  her  mother. 

Lily  assented,  and,  opening  the  note,  Mrs.  Norris  read 
as  follows  : — 

*  Dear  Lily, — We  are  so  sorry  for  you,  all  of  us,  but 
we  are  so  very  happy  you  were  not  killed  by  Sir  Percy 
Hotspur,  who  is  very  nice  to  play  with,  but  not  nice  to 
fall  underneath,  and  we  are  glad  you  are  not  such  a 
victim  as  that.  But,  Lily,  dear,  we  do  not  know,  Bessie 
and  I,  if  you  have  finished  your  petticoat  for  the  orphan 
child.  We  did  not  ask  you  on  Saturday,  because  we 
thought  if  it  was  not  done  you  wouldn't  like  to  say  so ; 
but  we  thought  perhaps  the  reason  you  did  not  speak 
about  it  was  because  a  "  burnt  child  dreads  thB  'fire," 
which  means  people  don't  like  things  that  bring  them 
into  trouble,  or  to  speak  about  them.  So  we  thought 
it  was  quite  probable  that  it  was  not  done ;  and  we  know 
you  cannot  finish  it  now,  for  yesterday  we  met  Dr.  Banks 
when  we  were  coming  from  church,  and  he  said  you 
could  not  go  to  school,  or  use  your  poor  hurt  eye  for  a 
good  many  days.  So,  dear,  if  you  would  let  me  finish  it 
for  you,  I  would  be  very  glad,  and  Bessie  will  too,  and 
you  can  send  it  to  me  by  Patrick.  And 'you  need  not 
think  I  will  have  to  do  it  all  in  my  play-time,  for  mamma 
says  I  can  do  it  in  my  sewing-lesson  to-day,  which  is  half 
an  hour ;  and  if  there  is  any  more,  I'd  just  as  lieve  do  it 
afterwards,  and  the  heart  which  would  not  do  that  is 
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not  worthy  of  a  friend,  but  ought  to  be  like  a  man  we 
read  about  the  other  day  who  lived  in  a  tub  and  was 
cross  to  everybody.  And  do  you  believe,  people  called 
him  a  wise  man  !  !  !  Which  shows  they  must  have  been 
very  stupid  people  in  those  days  to  call  such  an  old  cross- 
patch  wise,  and  I'm  glad  I  was  never  acquainted  with 
him,  for  I  would  not  consider  him  fit  to  know. 

*  So  ask  your  mamma  to  send  me  the  petticoat  if  it  is 
not  done,  that  my  true  friendship  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  finishing  it.     From  your  esteemed  friend, 

'Maggie  Stanton  Bradford.' 

*  P.S, — If  a  pretty  bad  button-hole  would  be  any  relief 
to  your  feelings  instead  of  strings,  I  would  just  as  lieve 
make  one,  but  it  don't  look  very  nice.' 

To  have  seen  Lily's  eyes — or  rather  her  eye,  for  you 
know  there  was  only  one  to  be  seen — as  her  mother 
finished  reading  this  letter  to  her !  to  have  seen  the 
pleading  of  her  poor  little  face  ! 

*  Well,  dear,'  said  her  mother,  smiling  back  in  answer 
to  the  unspoken  question  that  was  written  in  every  line 
of  her  Lily's  countenance.  *  Well,  dear,  shall  we  accept 
Maggie's  offer  1 ' 

*  Oh,  mamma  !  if  you  think  I  might^'  cried  Lily. 

*  Yes,'  said  Jier  mother,  *  since  dear  Maggie  is  so  good 
as  to  oflfer,  and  give  up  her  time  to  you,  perhaps  I  will 
let  you  accept.  But,  my  darling,  I  do  not  want  you  to 
forget  that  here  again  the  consequences  of  your  habit  of 
procrastinating  are  falling  on  another.  Maggie  is  doing 
the  work  which  should  have  been  done  by  you ;  and 
although  I  am  sure  she  does  it  willingly,  and  with  all 
her  heart,  dear  little  friend  that  she  is,  still  you  must 
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own  that  it  is  hard  she  should  have  her  own  share  and 
part  of  yours  too.* 

*  Yes,  mamma/  answered  Lily  penitently ;  *  and  I  know 
I  don't  deserve  to  have  any  of  the  work  I  have  done  go 
to  the  orphan  that  has  no  father  or  mother,  and  I  am 
very  thankful  to  darling  Maggie.  And,  mamma,  I  think 
I  ought  to  ask  you  to  write  a  note  to  Miss  Ashton,  and 
let  her  tell  the  other  children  that  I  did  not  do  the  whole 
of  the  petticoat,  or  it  would  not  be  quite  fair.  Especially, 
mamma,  because  some  of  them  said  I  wouldn't  have  my 
petticoat  done,  and  I  scorned  what  they  said,  and  was 
very  sure  of  myself.  So  it  would  be  more  true,  I  think, 
to  tell  them  how  it  was.' 

*  Yes,  darling,'  said  her  mother,  glad  that  her  little  girl 
was  so  truthful,  and  unwilling  to  take  any  credit  that 
was  not  rightly  her  own  ;  and  then  she  kissed  her,  and, 
bringing  the  unfortunate  petticoat,  rolled  it  up,  and  sent 
it  away  to  the  dear  little  sunbeam  who  was  so  ready  to 
shed  light  and  comfort  wherever  she  had  the  power  to 
do  so. 
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XII. 

lily's  new  resolve. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  excitement,  as 
you  may  imagine,  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  Miss 
Ashton's  little  scholars  came,  each  with  her  respective 
parcel. 

Poor  Lily  of  course  was  not  there  ;  it  would  be  many 
a  day  yet  before  she  was  able  to  come  to  school ;  but  all 
the  others  were  in  their  places,  and  very  anxious  for 
the  lessons  to  be  over.  Nor  were  Maggie  arid  Bessie 
there  during  school  -  hours ;  but  they  were  to  come 
afterwards,  and  bring  the  little  garments  they  had 
made. 

*  Let's  see  who  finished  her  work  first,'  said  Gracie. 
*  Dora,  when  did  you  finish  yours  ? ' 

*  Saturday  morning,'  answered  Dora. 

*  Pooh  ! '  said  Gracie,  *  how  long  you  were  !  Nellie, 
when  was  yours  done  ] ' 

*  Last  night,'  answered  Nellie  ;  *  and  I  was  veiy  glad 
I  had  not  taken  a  petticoat,  for  I  could  not  have  finished 
it' 

Gracie  only  looked  her  contempt,  but  she  did  that  so 
plainly  that  it  might  have  placed  her  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Anti-politers  quite  as  readily  as  rude  and  scornful  words 
could  have  done.  Nellie  felt  it,  coloured,  and  looked 
hurt. 

*  Belle,  when  did  you  finish  yours  1 ' 
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*  I  'peirfer  not  to  tell  you/  answered  Belle,  with  magni- 
ficence. 

'  Why  \ '  asked  Gracie. 

'  If  your  guilty  conscience  don't  tell  you,  it*s  no  use  for 
me  to  speak  about  it/  replied  Belle,  with  well-deserved 
severity,  supposed  to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
courteousness. 

Gracie  gave  her  head  a  little  toss,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  Belle's  opinion  was  quite  beneath  her  notice ;  but 
that  her  *  guilty  conscience'  did  accuse  her  was  to  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  she  questioned  ro  more  of  her 
classmates,  but  said  conceitedly  : 

*  I  finished  my  petticoat  the  very  Saturday  after  I  took 
it ;'  and  then  looked  about  her  for  the  applause  which 
no  one  had  the  mind  to  offer. 

It  was  strange  that  the  frequency  of  the  disappoint- 
ments of  this  nature  which  she  received  did  not  teach 
Gracie  that  those  who  sought  the  most  eagerly  for  food 
for  their  own  vanity  were  not  the  most  apt  to  receive  it ; 
but  her  insatiable  self-conceit  needed  some  severe  teaching 
before  it  would  lose  its  hold  of  her,  and  such  slight  blows 
as  these  were  without  much  effect  on  the  still  increasing 
evil. 

*  I  am  sure  I  could  easily  have  made  two  if  I  had 
chosen,'  continued  Gracie.  *  It  is  nothing  so  very  great 
to  make  a  petticoat  in  a  week.' 

*•  I  don't  know,'  said  Nellie,  who  seldom  bore  malice ; 
*  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  for  little  girls  to  make  one  in 
two  weeks.  I  am  slow,  I  know ;  but,  as  Lily  said, — ^poor 
dear  Lily, — I  am  a  steady  tortoise  after  all,  and  have  done 
my  task  in  time.' 

*Is  Lily's  petticoat  finished?'  asked  Mabel.  'Does 
any  one  know  1 ' 
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No,  no  one  knew ;  but  more  than  one  thonght  it  quite 
likely  that  Lily  would  be  behind-hand.  They  knew  her 
ways  well.  But  before  they  had  time  for  much  more 
conversation  on  the  subject,  Miss  Ashton  came  in,  and 
the  business  of  the  day  began. 

Twelve  o'clock  came,  bringing  with  it  Maggie  and 
Bessie,  who  also  brought  each  the  little  garment  she  had 
completed ;  and,  school  being  at  an  end,  the  children 
gathered  about  Miss  Ashton  to  have  her  verdict  on 
their  work. 

Belle's  bag  was  the  first  to  be  examined,  and  Miss 
Ashton  pronounced  it  very  well  done  for  a  little  girl  who 
was  but  just  learning  to  sew.  There  were  some  long 
and  crooked  stitches,  it  is  true ;  but  they  were  tight  and 
close,  and  showed  that  she  had  taken  great  pains.  So 
did  Bessie's;  and  Mabel's  also  was  considered  a  success. 
Carrie  Eansom's  did  not  show  quite  as  much  care,  but  it 
would  pass.  So  much  for  the  bags  made  by  the  four 
lesser  children ;  and  now  Miss  Ashton  turned  to  the 
petticoats. 

*  I  have  here  a  note  from  lily,'  she  said,  *  which  I  shall 
read  first.  She  sent  it  to  me  this  morning  with  heir 
work,  and  a  request  that  I  would  tell  you  what  it  con- 
tained.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Gracie,  *  I  suppose  she  has  not  finished  her 
petticoat.  She  never  does  things  when  she  ought  to, 
and  she  is  always  behind-hand.  I  finished  my  petticoat 
on  the  first  Saturday,  Miss  Ashton.' 

Now,  would  you  not  have  thought  that  Gracie  disliked 
Lily,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  showing  up  her 
faults  1  But  it  was  not  really  so  ;  for  if  you  liad  asked 
Gracie,  she  would  have  told  you  that  she  was  fond  of 

ily,  and  thought  her  on  the  whole  a  very  good  little 
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girl.  But  Grade's  habit  of  comparing  herself  with  others 
to  their  disadvantage  gave  her  not  only  the  appearance 
of  great  conceit,  but  also  of  constant  fault-finding  with 
her  companions. 

Miss  Ashton  took  no  notice  of  her  speech,  but  opened 
the  envelope,  and  took  out  the  note,  which  Mrs.  Norris 
had  written  at  Lily's  dictation. 

*  Miss  Ashton,'  repeated  Gracie,  *  I  finished  my  petti- 
coat Saturday  before  last,  every  stitch  of  it.' 

*Very  well,'  said  Miss  Ashton  coolly,  and  without 
further  attention  read  aloud : — 

'Dear  Miss  Ashton, — I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  I  did  not  do  all  my  petticoat  myself,  and  it  was  not 
all  because  of  my  hurting  myself,  but  because  I  did  not 
do  it  in  good  time,  but  put  off  until  I  had  left  a  good 
task  for  the  last  day,  when  my  eye  was  so  hurt  I  could 
not  sew.  But  dear  Maggie  had  hers  all  done,  and  so 
she  had  time  for  a  kindness,  and  she  finished  mine ;  but 
I  thought  I  ought  to  do  myself  the  mortification  of  tell- 
ing you  about  it,  for  fear  you  and  the  other  children 
should  give  me  praise  I  did  not  deserve. 

'  And  now  I  am  very  sorry  I  was  so  sure  of  myself  to 
be  so  certain  I  would  not  fall  into  my  bad  habit  again, 
which  I  find  is  not  cured,  as  I  said  it  was ;  but  I  have 
to  try  very  hard  yet.  And  I  know  the  other  chil- 
dren will  think  I  thought  myself  very  great,  and  I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  and  of  my  procrastination  too,  dear  Miss 
Ashton,  which  you  told  me  would  give  me  great  trouble, 
and  mamma  too,  and  I  see  it.  So  please  excuse  me ;  and 
my  eye  and  my  head  are  better,  thank  you ;  but  the 
doctor  says  I  cannot  use  my  eye  for  a  good  many  days, 
and  my  head  aches  some  yet. 

2  0 
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*  Please  give  my  love  to  all  the  children,  and  tell  them 
to  come  and  see  me. 

'  From  your  affectionate  little  scholar, 

'LilyNorris.' 

If  Lily's  schoolmates  did  imagine  that  she  thought  her- 
self *  great,'  not  one  of  them  said  so ;  and  the  reading  of 
her  letter  was  followed  hy  many  expressions  of  affection 
and  sympathy,  mingled  with  admiration  for  her  straight- 
forward honesty,  which  would  not  let  her  receive  credit 
which  was  not  her  due. 

However,  when  Miss  Ashton  unfolded  the  petticoat 
sent  by  Lily,  and  examined  the  sewing,  it  was  found  that, 
wanting  though  she  might  have  been  in  punctuality  and 
industry,  Lily  certainly  deserved  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  her  work  was  done.  It  was  extremely  neat 
and  even  for  such  a  little  girl ;  and  both  her  own  share 
and  that  completed  by  Maggie  Bradford  received  much 
approbation  from  Miss  Ashton. 

Maggie's  petticoat  merited. a  little  meed  of  compliment, 
and  Nelly  Eansom's  apron,  which  came  next,  was  pro- 
nounced remarkably  well  done. 

'  Why,  Nellie,  my  dear,'  said  Miss  Ashton,  looking  with 
surprise  at  the  neatly  laid  gathers,  even  hems,  and  regu- 
lar stitches,  'is  it  possible  that  you  did  this  all  yourself  V 

*Yes,  ma'am,*  answered  steady,  painstaking  Nellie, 
who,  although  she  was  perhaps  less  quick  than  any  of 
her  schoolmates,  was  seldom  or  never  behind  the  rest, 
for  the  reason  that  she  was  so  industrious  and  earnest, — 
*  yes,  ma'am.  An  apron  was  not  very  much  for  me  to 
do,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  and  have  it  nicely  done.' 

*  And  indeed  you  have,'  said  Miss  Ashton,  still  exa- 
mining the  apron  with  pleasure.     *  I  must  give  you  the 
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credit,  Nellie,  of  saying  that  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  work 
better  done  by  any  child  of  your  age.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  have  done  it  as  well  myself.' 

'  Mamma  takes  great  pains  to  teach  me  to  sew  nicely,' 
said  Nelly,  dimpling  and  flushing  with  pleasure  at  her 
teacher's  praise. 

*  And  you  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  learn,  my 
dear,'  said  Miss  Ashton,  laying  her  hand  on  that  of  the 
modest  little  girl. 

Two  or  three  others  received  their  share  of  praise,  some 
more,  some  less,  according  to  their  merits,  though  all 
were  fairly  done ;  and  then  Miss  Ashton  came  to  Gracie's 
petticoat. 

That  it  gave  her  far  less  satisfaction  than  the  rest  of 
the  little  garments  had  done,  was  plainly  to  be  seen  by 
her  countenance  as  she  examined  it. 

*  Why,  Gracie,  my  dear,'  she  said,  *  is  it  possible  that 
you  can  sew  no  better  than  this  1  No,  it  is  not ;  for  I 
have  seen  your  work  before,  and  know  that  you  can  do 
better  if  you  choose.  Why,  Gracie,  the  stitches  are  not 
half  as  neat  as  those  of  the  very  little  girls,  and  this  band 
will  not  hold  at  all.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  in 
such  work  afl,  this.  See  here;'  and  as  she  drew  the 
stitches  slightly  apart,  with  not  half  the  strain  that  would 
come  upon  them  in  the  wearing,  they  parted  and  ripped, 
showing  with  what  extreme  carelessness  the  work  had 
been  done. 

I  do  not  think  Miss  Ashton  would  have  said  as  much 
to  any  other  one  of  her  little  scholars ;  but  she  thought 
that  this  mortification  and  blow  to  her  self-conceit  would 
do  Gracie  no  harm. 

*  My  dear,'  she  continued,  *  you  have  not  taken  time 
enough  to  do  your  work  properly.     Another  time,  better 
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less  haste  and  more  care,  Gracie.  I  shall  have  to  take 
out  almost  the  whole  of  this,  and  do  it  over  myself,  for  I 
should  be  ashamed  that  our  little  orphans  should  have 
the  example  of  such  work.  Your  mother  was  away,  T 
know,  so  that  you  could  not  go  to  her  for  help ;  but 
could  you  not  ask  some  other  person  to  show  you  how 
it  should  be  done  ] ' 

*  I  should  think  I  might  know  how  to  make  a  petti- 
coat !  *  said  Gracie  rather  saucily. 

*  It  seems  you  do  not,'  replied  Miss  Ashton  gravely, 
^  As  I  must  do  this  over,  you  cannot  expect  that  it  should 
be  given  in  as  your  work,  Gracie.' 

Gracie  tossed  her  head,  and  looked  very  angry,  mut^ 
tering  she  *  did  not  care,'  then  burst  into  tears,  saying  it 
was  *  too  bad,'  and  *  real  mean,'  and  she  knew  *  it  was 
just  as  good  as  the  rest,  only  Miss  Ashton  never  would 
think  she  did  anything  fit  to  be  seen,'  and  altogether 
allowed  her  temper  and  wounded  vanity  so  far  to  get 
the  better  of  her,  that  Miss  Ashton  bade  her  leave  the 
room. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  a  few  moments'  soli- 
tude and  reflection  in  the  cloak-room  brought  her  to  her 
right  senses ;  and  before  she  went  home,  she  returned  to 
her  teacher,  and  begged  her  pardon  for  the  temper  and 
disrespect  she  had  shown. 

*But  my  work  was  finished  long  before  any  of  the 
other  children's.  Miss  Ashton,'  she  said  once  more,  after 
the  lady  had  assured  her  she  was  forgiven,  giving  her 
at  the  same  time  a  gentle,  and,  alas !  too  oft-repeated 
warning  against  the  hold  her  besetting  sin  was  gaining 
on  her  temper  and  character. 

Miss  Ashton  shook  her  head. 

*But  it  is  all  thrown  away,  and  worse  than  thrown 
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away,  Gracie/  she  said,  *  for  it  will  need  more  time  for 
me  to  take  it  to  pieces  and  do  it  over  again  than  it  would 
have  taken  to  make  it  myself  at  once.  I  can  give  you  no 
credit,  my  child,  for  striving  to  outstrip  your  schoolmates, 
merely  that  you  might  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that 
you  had  done  sa  You  are  severe  with  Lily  for  her  want 
of  punctuality  and  promptness;  hut  too  great  haste, 
especially  when  it  springs  from  a  bad  motive,  is  perhaps 
as  bad.  And,  Gracie,  Lily  sees  and  acknowledges  her 
fault,  while  you  will  not.' 

Gracie  hung  her  head,  but  she  was  none  the  more 
convinced ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  confession,  went  home 
thinking  herself  hardly  used,  and  Miss  Ashton  very 
unjust. 

With  the  exception  of  Gracie,  there  was  not  one  of  the 
little  work-women  whose  sewing  was  not  at  least  pass- 
able, and  her  garment  tolerably  well  made ;  and  they 
were  dismissed,  well  satisfied  with  the  praise  they  re- 
ceived, and  the  knowledge  that  their  own  self-denial  and 
effort  had  helped  those  who  were  in  need. 

Mrs.  Norris  had  begged  that  Maggie  and  Bessie  would 
come  and  see  Lily  that  afternoon,  as  she  was  now  well 
enough  to  receive  them,  and  tell  her  all  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  morning ;  and  accordingly  they  presented 
themselves  in  Lily's  room,  bringing  with  them  their  dolls. 

'My  dollies  haven't  had  their  dresses  changed  since 
Saturday,  before  I  was  hurt,'  said  Lily,  at  the  sight  of  the 
last-mentioned  young  ladies.  '  Will  you  dress  them  for 
me  while  you  tell  me  about  this  morning  ? ' 

Dolls  and  dolls'  clothes  were  brought  forth,  Lily  pos- 
sessing a  multitude  of  both ;  and  the  two  little  sisters 
fell  to  dressing  the  neglected  children  of  an  invalid 
mamma. 
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*  It  wasn't  putting-off  this  time,*  said  Lily  apologeti- 
cally, *  for  I  really  did  seem  to  be  so  tired  every  time  I 
tried  to  do  anything,  even  play,  that  mamma  told  me  I 
had  better  lie  still/ 

*  Yes,  we  know,'  said  Bessie ;  '  and  even  if  it  wa^  pro- 
crastination, doUs  don't  really  suffer,  so  I  suppose  it's  not 
much  harm  to  put  off  doing  things  for  them.  It  don't 
hurt,'  she  added  thoughtfully,  as  she  drew  a  comb  about 
three  inches  long  through  the  flowing  locks  of  the  waxen 
Georgianna  upon  her  lap, — *  it  don't  hurt  to  put  off  play 
and  pleasure,  I  believe,  but  only  duties,  and  things  that 
will  do  good  to  others.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Lily  rather  ruefully,  as  if  she  wished  that 
pleasures  and  duties  might  alike  fall  under  the  same  head, 
*  so  I  find  most  people  think.  The  trouble  of  it,  and  what 
makes  it  so  hard  is,  that  when  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  both 
come  at  once,  it  almost  always  seems  right  to  take  the 
duty  first;  and  I  like  pleasure  so  much  better  than 
duty,  that  I  expect  that's  the  reason  I  procrastinate  so 
often.' 

*I  believe  that's  the  case  with  most  people,'  said 
Maggie,  putting  on  her  wisdom  cap  to  suit  the  solemnity 
of  the  conversation.  *  I  find  the  human  race  generally 
like  pleasure  better  than  duty,  especially  if  the  duty  is 
very  disagreeable,  and  the  pleasure  is  very  nice.' 

'That's  the  way  with  me,  anyhow,'  said  Lily,  with  a 
sigh,  as  she  lay  back  upon  her  sofa  pillows  once  more. 
*And  sometimes,  even  when  the  duty  is  not  very  dis- 
agreeable, I  feel  like  putting  it  off,  just  because  I  know  I 
ought  to  do  it,  I  fcelieve.  That  petticoat  was  not  so  very 
horrid  to  do,  and  yet  I  let  everything  put  me  away  from 
doing  it,  till  at  last  you  know  the  consequence.' 

*  Miss  Ashton  praised  your  petticoat  very  much  any 
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how/  said  Maggie.  *  She  said  you  had  done  the  most  of 
it,  and  it  was  all  well  done.' 

*  She  praised  Maggie's  part  too,'  said  Bessie,  unwilling 
that  her  sister  should  not  receive  her  full  share  of  credit, 

*  and  she  said  the  button-hole  was  even  better  than  that 
on  Maggie's  own  petticoat.' 

'Practice   makes  perfect,   you  know,*   said    Maggie. 

*  Miss  Ashton  said  not  one  piece  of  work  was  better 
made  than  that  petticoat,  except  Nellie's  apron,  and  that 
was  the  best  of  all.  Miss  Ashton  seemed  quite  surprised 
at  it,  it  was  so  very  nice.  And  I  don't  mean  to  tell  tales 
about  Gracie,  but  you  would  hear  about  it,  I  suppose, 
when  you  go  back  to  school,  so  we  may  as  well  tell  you, 
because  you  want  to  know  about  everything.' 

And  between  them,  first  one  taking  up  the  tale,  and 
then  the  other,  Lily  had  soon  heard  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  all  the  occurrences  of  the  morning, 

*And  did  not  any  one  say  hateful  things  about  me 
when  Miss  Ashton  read  my  letter,  and  they  knew  I  had 
not  done  what  I  was  so  sure  I  would  do  % '  asked  Lily. 

*  No  indeed,'  said  Bessie.  *  We  wouldn't  have  listened 
to  them  if  they  had  wanted  to ;  but  then  no  one  would 
say  an  unkind  thing  about  you  when  you  were  so  honest 
and  true,  Lily.  They  were  only  sorry  for  you,  and  didn't 
seem  to  think  you  were  naughty  one  bit.' 

*  But  I  was,'  said  Lily,  *  and  I'm  never  going  to  boast 
myself  again,  for  I  do  feel  too  ashamed  when  I  think  how 
sure  I  was  that  I  would  do  so  much.  I  don't  believe  I 
ever  will  cure  myself  of  procrastination  ;  do  you  1 ' 

*  Why,  yes,'  answered  Bessie,  *  if  you  try  enough, ' 

*  I'm  sure  I  did  try,'  said  Lily,  '  but  it  was  no  use.  If 
I  did  not  forget  so  easily,  I  think  I  would  not  have  so 
much  trouble  from  procrastination ;  but,  you  see,  some*- 
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times  I  leave  a  thing  just  for  one  moment, — at  least  I  mean 
to  come  back  in  a  moment, — and  then  I  never  think  any- 
thing more  about  it.  That  was  the  way  the  puppy  found 
my  petticoat  lying  on  the  floor,  and  dragged  it  about  till 
it  had  to  be  washed  before  I  could  sew  on  it,  and  then  it 
was  too  late/ 

*  I  used  to  be  just  as  careless  as  that,'  said  Maggie ; 
*  and  though  mamma  says  I  have  improved  a  great  deal, 
and  am  pretty  neat  and  careful  now,  yet  I  find  it  hard 
work  still,  and  I  have  to  make  a  rule  for  myself  not  to 
leave  a  thing  one  moment  after  I  know  I  ought  to  do  it, 
or  else  I  am  almost  sure  to  forget.  I  don't  always  keep 
that  rule  yet,'  she  added  rather  remorsefully,  'but  it 
helps  me,  and  makes  me  better  than  I  used  to  be.' 

*  Is  that  what  cured  you  of  carelessness  ]  for  I  don't 
think  you  are  much  careless  now,'  said  Lily. 

'  Yes,'  said  Maggie  slowly,  *  that — and ' —  Here  she  fell 
into  a  sudden  fit  of  bashfulness  at  her  own  confession, 
and  Bessie  had  to  help  her  out  of  it. 

*  Partly  that,  and  partly  because  she  asked  Jesus  to 
help  her,'  said  the  little  sister.  *  And  He  did,  because 
He  always  does  if  we  really  and  truly  ask  Him.  Did 
you  ever  ask  Him  to  help  you,  lily  1 ' 

*  What,  about  putting  offV  said  Lily.  *Why,  no,  I 
never  thought  much  about  it — and — ^besides — ^it  seems 
such  a  queer  thing  to  pray  about,  and  to  ask  Jesus  to 
help  you  in.  It  is  not  a  sin,  you  know.  It  does  make 
me  sin  sometimes,'  she  added  thoughtfully,  as  she  re- 
called various  naughtinesses  into  which  her  sad  habit  had 
led  her.  *  Oh,  if  you  knew  something  it  had  made  me 
do,  you  would  think  I  was  too  horrid ! '  She  was  think- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  she  had  spoken  to  her  mother 

ut  a  few  days  since. 
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'  Well,  then/  said  Bessie  tenderly,  'isn't  that  a  reason 
for  asking  Him  1  I  don't  believe  Jesus  thinks  anything 
is  no  matter  if  it  makes  us  do  something  that  is  wrong, 
and  I  don't  believe  He  thinks  even  a  bad  habit  is  a  little 
thing,  and  I'm  sure  He'll  help  you  if  you  only  ask  Him.' 

*  Sometimes  when  I  was  praying,  I  have  thought  may  be 
I  had  better  ask  Jesus  not  to  let  me  put  off,'  said  Lily ; 
'  but  I  did  not  think  much  about  it,  and  it  hardly  seemed 
worth  while,  and  I  generally  thought  I  could  do  it  some 
other  time.' 

lily  said  these  last  words  in  rather  a  shamefaced 
manner,  as  if  she  were  mortified  to  recollect  and  confess 
that  she  had  allowed  her  failing  to  come  even  between 
her  and  the  Great  Helper. 

'  But  you  will  ask  Him  now,  won't  y6u  1 '  asked  Bessie 
anxiously, 

*  Yes,  I  will,'  said  lily  earnestly,  and  as  if  she  really 
meant  it ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  she  kept  her  resolu- 
tion, and  'put  off'  no  longer  asking  the  help  which  could 
not  and  would  not  fail  her.  And  receiving  what  she 
sought,  as  all  shall  do  who  seek  it  in  truth  and  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  continuing  also  to  strive  with  the  temptation 
of  the  moment  which  bids  her  postpone  the  duty  before 
her,  our  lily  is  gaining  the  victory  over  the  enemy  which 
brought  her  into  so  much  trouble,  and  had  more  than  once 
led  her  so  far  astray. 
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'  A  haughty  spirit  goeth  before  a  fall.  * 

*  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall, 

He  that  is  low  no  pride  ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide.' 


JESSIE'S   PAEKOT. 


1. 

THE  NEW  SCHOLAR. 

*  Fanny  Leroy  is  going  away  from  our  school,'  said 
Came  Eansom  one  morning  to  Belle  Powers  and  two  or 
three  more  of  her  young  schoolmates. 

*  Oh  dear  !  I'm  sorry,*  said  Belle. 

*  So  am  I,'  said  Dora  Johnson.     *  Why  is  she  going  1 ' 

*  Has  she  finished  her  education,  and  is  she  never 
going  to  school  any  more  1 '  asked  Mabel  Walton. 

*  Why,  no,'  said  Belle ;  *  she's  nothing  but  a  little  girl ; 
and  you  don't  finish  your  education  till  you're  quite 
grown  up  and  have  long  dresses.' 

*  Why  is  she  going  away  1 '  asked  Lily.  *  I  don't  want 
her  to  go.     I  like  Fanny.' 

*  So  do  I.  She's  real  nice,'  said  Carrie ;  *  but  she  is 
going,  for  all,  because  her  father  and  mother  and  all  her 
family  are  going  to  Europe,  and  she  is  going  with  them.' 

*  I  wish  she  wouldn't,'  said  Belle ;  and  one  and  another 
echoed  their  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their  schoolmate. 

Fanny  had  always  been  well  liked  in  the  school ;  but 
now  that  they  were  about  to  lose  her,  the  little  girls 
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found  that  they  were  even  more  fond  of  her  than  they 
had  supposed,  and  many  regrets  were  expressed  when, 
a  moment  later,  she  came  in  accompanied  by  Gracie 
Howard. 

Fanny  herself  was  very  melancholy  and  low,  for  this 
•was  to  be  the  last  day  at  school,  as  she  informed  the 
other  children ;  the  journey  to  Europe  having  been  de- 
cided upon  rather  suddenly,  and  the  departure  was  to 
take  place  within  a  few  days.  •  Nevertheless,  although 
she  was  sorry  to  part  with  her  teacher  and  classmates, 
and  in  mortal  dread  of  the  voyage,  she  felt  herself 
rather  of  a  heroine,  and  entitled  to  be  made  much  of. 

*  We'll  have  an  empty  place  in  our  school  then,'  said 
Belle. 

'  No,'  said  Fanny,  *  for  my  cousin  Hattie  is  coming  to 
take  my  place.  It  is  all  arranged,  and  Miss  Ashton 
says  she  can  come.' 

*  Is  she  nice  1 '  asked  Lily. 

'  Well  —  yes,'  answered  Fanny,  half  doubtfully. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  think  she's  so  veryj'  said  Belle. 

No,  Fanny  evidently  had  her  own  opinion  on  this 
subject ;  but  as  she  was  not  a  child  who  was  ready  to 
speak  ill  of  the  absent,  she  would  not  say  more  than  she 
could  help.  But  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  her  school- 
mates were  aroused,  and  they  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  hearing  more.  . 

*  I  know  Hattie,'  said  Gracie  Howard,  who  was  more 
intimate  with  Fanny  and  her  family  than  any  of  the 
other  children, — *  I  know  Hattie,  and  I  like  her.  She 
thinks  I  am  very  nice.     She  told  me  so.' 

This  was  plainly  the  highest  of  recommendations  in 
Gracie's  eyes.  Any  one  who  admired  her  was  sure  of 
her  favour ;  but  this  fact  did  not  have  quite  as  much 
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weight  with  her  companions  as  it  did  with  herself,  and 
they  turned  once  more  to  Fanny. 

*  But  tell  us,  Fanny,'  said  lily  Norris,  *  why  don't  you 
like  her  so  very  much  1 ' 

Fanny  looked,  as  she  felt,  uncomfortable  at  this  close 
question. 

*  Why,'  she  answered  reluctantly,  *  I  do  like  her ;  she's 
my  cousin,  you  know,  so  I  have  to.  But  then  —  but 
then  —  I  think  I'll  let  you  wait  till  she  comes  to  find 
out  the  kind  of  girl  she  is.  May  be  you'll  like  her  very 
much.     Gracie  does.' 

Fanny  had  her  own  doubts  whether  Gracie  or  any  of 
the  others  would  always  continue  to  like  Hattie  as  well 
as  they  might  do  upon  a  first  acquaintance ;  but  she  very 
properly  and  generously  resolved  not  to  tell  tales  and 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  other  children  against  the 
new-comer.  Better  to  give  Hattie  all  the  chance  she 
could,  and  let  it  be  her  own  fault  if  she  were  not  popular 
with  her  classmates. 

I  cannot  say  that  Fanny  reasoned  this  out  in  just  such 
words  ;  but  the  kind  thought  was  in  her  mind,  and  she 
resolved  to  hold  her  peace  and  say  nothing  unkind  about 
her  cousin.  Would  Hattie  have  done  as  much  for  her 
or  for  any  one  else  ]  You  shall  judge  for  yourself  by 
and  by. 

The  parting  with  Fanny  was  rather  a  sad  one,  for  the 
children  were  all  fond  of  her,  and  she  took  it  so  very 
hardly  herself,  declaring  that  she  never  expected  to  see 
any  one  of  them  again.  For  Fanny,  though  a  very  good 
and  amiable  little  girl,  was  one  who  was  apt  to  '  borrow 
trouble,'  as  the  saying  is, — that  is,  she  was  always  worry- 
ing herself  about  misfortunes  which  would,  could,  or 
might  happen  to  herself  or  her  friends. 
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Therefore  she  now  expressed  her  expectation  of  never 
seeing  any  of  her  young  friends  again ;  and  when  Lily 
very  naturally  inquired  if  the  family  meant  to  stay  '  for 
ever  an'  ever  an'  ever/  said,  *  No,  but  people  were  very 
often  drowned  when  they  went  to  Europe  in  a  steamer, 
and  very  likely  she  would  be.' 

Nor  was  she  to  be  persuaded  to  take  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  the  future,  even  when  Dora  Johnson  suggested 
that  many  more  people  crossed  the  ocean  and  returned 
in  safety  than  were  lost  upon  it.  She  was  determined 
to  dwell  upon  the  possibilities,  and  even  probabilities  of 
her  being  shipwrecked,  and  took  leave  of  her  school- 
mates with  a  view  to  such  a  fate. 

'  Fanny  did  not  act  as  if  she  thought  we'd  like  her 
cousin  Hattie  very  much,  did  she?'  questioned  Nellie 
Ransom  as  she  walked  homeward  with  Gracie  Howard, 
Dora  Johnson,  and  Laura  Middleton. 

*  No,  she  did  not,'  said  Laura.  '  Fanny  don't  tell  tales 
or  say  unkind  things  about  people,  but  it  was  quite  plain 
she  does  not  think  so  very  much  of  Hattie  Leroy.' 

*  I  know  the  reason  why,'  said  Gracie. 
'  What  is  it  ? '  asked  Laura. 

*  Fanny  said  something  very  hateful  about  me,'  an- 
swered Gracie,  'and  Hattie  told  me  of  it ;  and  just  for 
that  Fanny  was  mad  at  Hattie.' 

*Well,  I  should  think  Fanny  might  be  mad,'  said 
Laura.  *  Hattie  had  no  right  to  tell  you  if  Fanny  didn't 
mean  her  to,  and  I  don't  believe  she  did.' 

*  No,'  said  Gracie,  *  I  don't  suppose  Fanny  did  want 
me  to  know  it;  but  then  she  had  no  business  to  say 
it.' 

'  Hattie  had  no  business  to  repeat  it,'  said  Dora  in- 
dignantly.    *  If  she  is  that  kind  of  a  girl,  I  don't  wonder 
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Fanny  don't  like  her ;  and  I  wish  she  was  not  coming  to 
our  school/ 

*  What  did  Fanny  say  1 '  asked  Laura,  who  had  her 
full  share  of  curiosity. 

*  She  said  —  she-er  —  she-er  —  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  what  she  said/  answered  Gracie,  who  was  really 
ashiimed  to  confess  what  slight  cause  for  offence  Fanny 
had  given,  and  that  it  was  her  own  wounded  self-love 
which  made  it  appear  so  *  hateful.' 

But  although  Gracie  would  not  tell  her  schoolmates,  I 
shall  tell  you,  for  I  know  all  about  it. 

The  mighty  trouble  was  just  this. 

Hattie  Leroy  had  but  lately  come  to  live  in  the  city, 
and  just  when  her  parents  were  looking  around  for  a 
good  school  to  send  her  to,  Fanny's  papa  and  mamma 
made  up  their  minds  to  take  her  abroad.  This  left  her 
place  vacant  in  Miss  Ashton's  class,  and,  as  you  have 
heard,  it  was  at  once  secured  for  her  little  cousin. 

Meanwhile  Gracie  and  Hattie,  who  had  met  at  Fanny's 
house,  had  struck  up  a  violent  intimate  friendship,  and 
were  now  much  together. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Hattie  was  very  curious  re- 
specting her  future  teacher  and  classmates,  and  asked 
both  Fanny  and  Gracie  many  questions  about  them. 

But  although  the  accounts  given  by  the  two  children 
agreed  in  most  points,  yet  in  some  wsLy  the  story  told 
by  Gracie  left  a  very  different  impression  from  that  of 
Fanny.  The  latter  thought  her  teacher  and  classmates 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  perfect,  and  bestpwed  her 
praise  freely  and  without  stint.  Well,  and  if  you  had 
heard  Gracie's  report,  you  might  have  said  that  she  did 
the  same  ;  but  whenever  Gracie  said  one  good  word  for 
another,  she  said  a  dozen  for  herself.     One  girl  was  a 
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very  bright  scholar,  but  she  stood  second  to  Gracie ; 
another  was  always  punctual  and  steady,  but  Gracie  had 
still  a  higher  number  of  marks  for  these  two  virtues, — 
or,  at  least,  if  she  did  not  have  them,  she  deserved  them, 
and  it  was  the  fault  of  some  one  else  that  they  had  not 
fallen  to  her  share.  Nellie  Ransom  wrote  such  fine 
compositions ;  but  then  they  were  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  to  Oracle's  own, — oh  dear,  no  !  So  it  was 
with  each  and  every  one ;  whatever  merit  any  child  in 
the  class  possessed,  Gracie's  went  beyond  it. 

So  at  last  Hattie  quite  naturally  asked  Fanny  if  Gracie 
were  really  the  best  child,  the  finest  scholar,  and  the 
most  admired  and  praised  of  all  her  classmates. 

*  Why,  no,*  answered  Fanny  ;  *  Gracie  is  a  very  good 

scholar,  and  almost  always  knows  her  lessons  perfectly ; 

but  Nellie  is  even  better  than  she  is,  and  has  kept  tiie 

head  of  the  spelling  and  history  classes  ever  so  long. 

And  she  generally  writes  the  best  compositions  ;   but 

Gracie  don't  think  so,  and  always  says  Miss  Ashton  is 

unjust  if  she  gives  NeUie  the  highest  marks.    But  Gracie 

is  very  smart,  and  can  learn  quicker  than  any  of  the  rest 

of  us ;  and  she  almost  always  behaves  well  in   school 
too. 

*  Better  than  any  one  else  1 '  asked  Hattie 

^l.i^^L^^  ^^""""y  ^^^^"^  indignantly  ;  <  there's  lots  of 
the  children  that  are  just  as  good  as  she  is.     She's  no 
the  best  one  in  the  school  af  aU.     She's  good  enough 
but  not  so  wonderful/  ^  enough, 

;  She  thinks  she  is,'  said  Hattie. 
mats  nothing/  answered  Fannv  •  «  nAnr.lo'o  ^i.-   i  - 
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*  Why,  yes/  answered  Fanny,  though  half  reluctantly ; 

*  no  one  could  help  thinking  that,  you  know.' 

Fanny  expressed  herself  in  this  manner  more  as  a  way 
of  excusing  her  own  opinion  of  Gracie  than  as  accusing 
her  little  playmate. 

*  Who  do  you  think  is  the  best  child  in  all  the  school  V 
asked  Hattie. 

'  Well,*  answered  Fanny,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 

*  I  believe  Belle  Powers  is.  At  least  I  think  it  is  the 
best  in  her  to  be  as  good  as  she  is,  for  she  has  to  try 
pretty  hard  sometimes.* 

*  Why  1 '  asked  inquisitive  Hattie  again. 

^  Because  she  has  no  mother,  and  she  has  always  been 
a  good  deal  spoiled  by  her  papa  and  her  old  nurse.  But 
I  never  saw  any  child  who  wanted  to  be  good  more  than 
Belle,  and  she  tries  very  much ;  and  we  are  all  very  fond 
of  her,  and  Miss  Ashton  excuses  her  things  sometimes 
because  she  is  sorry  for  her.' 

'  Don't  that  make  you  mad  % '  said  Hattie. 

*  No,'  answered  Fanny,  with  much  energy ;  *  we'd  be 
real  mean  if  we  were  mad,  when  Belle  has  no  mother. 
No,  indeed ;  no  one  could  bear  to  have  Belle  scolded, — we 
all  love  her  too  much.' 

Now  this  was  seemingly  a  most  innocent  conversation ; 
was  it  not  *{  and  one  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  it 
would  have  made  trouble  for  poor  Fanny,  as  it  did. 

Gracie  and  Fanny  lived  within  a  few  doors  of  one 
another,  the  latter  a  little  nearer  to  Miss  Ashton's  house 
than  the  former ;  and  Gracie  was  in  the  habit  of  stop- 
ping for  Fanny  on  her  way  to  school  that  they  might  walk 
there  together. 

But  one  morning,  a  day  or  two  after  this,  Fanny  stand- 
ing by  the  window  and  watching  for  her  young  friend  as 
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usual,  saw  her  go  by  with  her  maid  without  so  much  as 
turning  her  head  or  casting  her  eye  up  at  the  window, 
where  she  must  know  Fanny  awaited  her. 

*  It  is  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  knew,*  said  Fanny  to 
her  father  as  she  walked  along  by  his  side  a  few  moments 
later ;  *  it  almost  seems  as  if  Gracie  was  offended  with 
me  to  do  so.  But  then  she  can't  be,  for  I  have  not  done 
a  thing  to  her.  I  shall  ask  her  right  away,  as  soon  as  I 
am  at  school.' 

But  Fanny  was  only  just  in  time  to  take  off  her  hat 
and  cloak  and  go  to  her  seat  before  the  bell  rang,  and 
so  had  no  opportunity  before  school  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  Grade's  strange  behaviour. 

There  was  no  need  of  words,  however,  to  show  that 
Gracie  was  indeed  offended  with  her,  for  averted  looks 
and  scornful  tossings  of  the  head  showed  that  plainly 
enough.  Poor  Fanny  was  hurt  and  uncomfortable,  and 
vainly  tried  to  imagine  what  she  could  have  done  that 
offended  Gracie  so  much. 

She  ran  to  her  as  soon  as  recess  gave  her  liberty  to  spekk. 

*  Why,  Gracie  1  what  is  the  matter  ] '  she  asked. 
*  Why  did  you  not  stop  for  me  this  morning  1 ' 

*  Because  I  did  not  choose  to,'  answered  Gracie  shortly. 

*  Are  you  mad  with  me  ? '  asked  Fanny,  putting  a  very 
unnecessary  question,  for  it  was  quite  plain  to  all  be- 
holders that  this  was  Grade's  state  of  mind. 

'  Yes,  I  am ;  and  I  have  a  good  right  to  be  too,'  an- 
swered Gracie,  her  eyes  flashing  at  Fanny. 

*  What  have  I  done  ? '  asked  the  innocent  Fanny. 

*  You  need  not  pretend  you  don't  know,  Miss  Hateful,' 
replied  Gracie,  *  nor  pretend  you  haven't  a  guilty  con- 
science. I've  found  you  out !  I'll  never  be  friends  with 
-'ou  again.' 
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*  Yoii  ought  to  tell  Fanny  what  it  is,  and  let  her  make 
it  up/  said  Belle. 

'  She  can't  make  it  up.  Tve  found  her  out  before  it 
was  too  late.  She  is  a  false  treacherous  friend,'  said 
Gracie,  waxing  magnificent  and  severe  in  her  reproaches, 
as  she  imagined. 

Poor  Fanny,  a  tender-hearted,  sensitive  little  thing, 
was  overwhelmed  by  these  upbraidings,  which  she  was 
not  conscious  of  deserving ;  but  neither  her  entreaties 
nor  those  of  the  other  children  could  draw  more  than 
this  from  Gracie,  who  turned  away  from  them  with  an 
air  of  great  offence,  and  holding  her  head  very  high  with 
insulted  dignity. 

*  Augh  ! '  said  Lily  Norris,  who  generally  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  defence  of  any  one  whom  she  considered  op- 
pressed or  injured,  and  who  generally  contrived  to  be 
quite  as  cutting  and  severe  in  her  remarks  as  the  offender 
had  been  ;  '  you  had  better  take  care,  Gracie  ;  some  day 
that  nose  of  yours  won't  come  down  again,  it  is  growing 
80  used  to  sticking  itself  up  at  people.  If  when  you're 
grown  up  people  call  you  "  stuck-up-nose  Miss  Howard," 
you  won't  feel  very  complimented;  but  you  can  just 
remember  it  is  the  consequence  of  your  being  such  a 
proudy  when  you  was  young.' 

Gracie  made  no  reply,  except  by  raising  both  nose  and 
head  higher  still ;  which  expressive  motion  Lily  answered 
by  saying : 

*  Oh,  donH  I  feel  like  giving  you  a  good  slap  ! '  with 
which  she  walked  away,  fearing  perhaps  that  she  might 
be  too  strongly  tempted  to  put  her  desire  into  execu- 
tion. 

Fanny  was  a  good  deal  distressed,  and  the  other 
children  all  felt  much  sympathy  for  her  ;  for,  as  you  will 
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doubtless  do,  they  thought  Grade's  behaviour  not  only 
unkind,  but  also  unjust. 

For  although  such  scenes  as  this  were  becoming  quite 
too  frequent  in  consequence  of  Gracie's  ever  increasing 
vanity  and  conceit,  she  generally  was  ready  enough  to 
proclaim  the  cause  of  offence  ;  but  now  she  was  not  only 
'  hateful,'  as  Lily  called  it,  but  '  mysterious '  also,  and 
would  give  Fanny  no  opportunity  of  explaining  the  sup- 
posed grievance. 

Fanny  went  home  both  unhappy  and  vexed, — Gracie 
still  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  refusing  even 
to  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with  her, — and 
finding  her  cousin  there,  as  was  quite  natural,  she  told 
her  of  the  trouble  with  Gracie. 

Had  Fanny  not  been  too  much  disturbed  to  pay  much 
attention  to  Hattie's  manner,  she  might  have  seen  that 
she  looked  uncomfortable  when  she  told  her  story,  fidget- 
ing and  colouring,  and  having  so  little  to  say  that  Fjinny 
thought  her  wanting  in  sympathy.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  next  day  that  she  discovered  that  Hattie  was  really 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty  with  Gracie.  By  that  time 
she  had  heard  that  she  was  to  sail  for  Europe  in  a  few 
days,  and  this  made  her  more  unwilling  than  ever  to  be 
on  bad  terms  with  her  young  friend. 

Meeting  Gracie  in  the  street,  the  poor  little  grieved 
heart  overflowed,  and  rushing  up  to  her,  Fanny  exclaimed, 
*  Oh,  Gracie  !  don't  be  cross  with  me  any  more,  for  I'm 
going  to  Europe,  and  I  expect  I'll  be  drowned  in  the 
steamer,  and  then  you'll  be  sorry  you  did  not  make  up 
with  me.' 

This  affecting  prospect  somewhat  mollified  Gracie's 
vexation ;  but  still-  she  answered  in  a  tone  of  strong 
resentment : 
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'Well,  then,  and  why  did  you  say  hateful  things 
about  me  to  Hattie  1 ' 

*  I  didn't,'  said  Fanny,  who  had  so  little  intention  of 
making  unkind  remarks  about  Gracie  that  she  had  really 
forgotten  her  conversation  with  Hattie.  *  I  didn't.  I 
never  said  a  thing  about  you.' 

*  Hattie  said  you  did,'  answered  Gracie ;  *  she  says  you 
told  her  I  thought  myself  very  wonderful,  but  I  was  not ; 
and  that  almost  all  the  girls  were  better  scholars  than 
me.' 

*  I  didn't,'  said  Fanny  indignantly. 

*  And  she  says,'  continued  Gracie,  '  that  you  said  be- 
cause I  thought  myself  good  did  not  make  me  good,  and 
that  Nellie  wrote  better  compositions  than  I  did.  And 
she  says ' — this  was  plainly  the  first  and  worst  count  in 
Grade's  eyes — 'she  says  you  said  no  one  could  help 
knowing  I  was  conceited  and  stuck  up.' 

This  last  speech  suddenly  recalled  to  Fanny's  mind 
what  she  had  said,  and  she  was  dismayed ;  nor  could  she 
see  how  she  was  to  explain  it  to  Gracie. 

She  was  fond  of  Gracie,  who,  when  her  self-conceit  did 
not  come  in  her  way,  was  really  a  pleasant  and  lovable 
child;  and  oh!  how  she  did  wish  she  had  never  allowed 
Hattie  to  lead  her  into  that  conversation  about  her 
schoolmates ! 

She  coloured  violently,  and  exclaimed : 

*  Well,  I  did  say  that,  but  I  did  not  say  it  in  that  way, 
Gracie.  1  don't  quite  know  how  it  was,  but  it  did  not 
seem  so  bad  as  that  when  I  said  it.  And  Hattie  asked 
me,  so  I  couldn't  help  saying  what  I  thought ;  but  it 
wasn't  of  my  own  accord,  and — and — well,  you  know, 
Gracie,  almost  all  of  us  do  think  you  think  a  good  deal  of 
yourself — ^but — oh  dear  1  it  was  ioo  mean  for  Hattie  to 
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go  and  tell  you ;  and  somehow  I  suppose  she's  made  you 
think  it  was  worse  than  it  was.  Because  I  didn't  mean 
to  say  anything  hateful  about  you ;  but  Hattie  asked  such 
a  lot  of  questions,  and  I  never  thought  she'd  go  and  tell; 
and  I'm  going  away,  and  I  expect  I'll  never  come  back, 
and,  oh  dear,  it's  too  mean  ! ' 

All  this  Fanny  poured  forth  in  a  very  distressed  and 
excited  manner,  finishing  by  a  burst  of  tears. 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  *  too  mean ; '  and  Grade  felt  that 
Fanny  had  been  shabbily  treated.  She  had  listened 
to  Hattie's  tell-tale  report  with  a  half-ashamed  feeling, 
knowing  that  Fanny  could  never  have  thought  that  her 
words  would  be  repeated ;  and  although  anger  and  mor- 
tification had  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  her  heart,  she 
could  not  help  seeing  that  Fanny  had  more  cause  of 
complaint  than  she  had. 

So  she  put  her  arm  about  Fanny's  neck,  and,  with 
what  she  considered  magnanimous  forgiveness,  told  her 
not  to  cry  any  more  and  she  would  *  stop  being  mad.' 

And  when  they  talked  the  matter  over,  and  Fanny  re- 
called what  she  had  said,  both  of  Gracie  and  of  the  other 
children  in  the  class,  it  could  not  but  be  seen  that  Hattie 
had  exaggerated  as  well  as  *  told  tales,'  so  making  mis- 
chief and-  bringing  discord  between  the  two  little  friends. 
And  had  Fanny  been  revengeful,  or  too  proud  to  overlook 
Gracie's  unkindness  and  beg  her  to  tell  her  what  had 
come  between  them,  the  trouble  might  have  been  lasting, 
and 'they  have  parted  for  a  long  time  with  bitterness  and 
resentment  rankling  in  their  breasts. 

But  now  there  was  peace  between  them  once  more, 
though  Gracie  did  still  secretly  feel  some  vexation  at 
Fanny  for  even  allowing  that  she  could  be  wrong,  and  took 
great  credit  to  herself  for  being  so  forgiving  and  generous. 
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And  now  you  will  not  wonder  that  Fanny  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  think  Hattie  *  so  very  nice/  although  she,  far 
more  generous  and  charitable  than  her  cousin,  would  not 
tell  tales  and  prejudice  the  minds  of  her  future  school- 
mates against  her. 

But  Gracie  hardly  thought  the  less  of  Hattie  for  what 
she  had  learned  of  her,  for  she  always  liked  any  one  who 
admired  her,  and  this  Hattie  professed  to  do ;  perhaps 
she  really  did  so,  for,  as  I  have  said,  Gracie  was  a  pleasant 
child,  and  very  clever  in  many  things. 
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II. 
AN    EXCURSION. 


A  LARGE  omnibus  stood  before  the  door  of  Miss  Ashton's 
house,  and  had  been  waiting  there  some  minutes.  This 
was  on  a  street  where  a  line  of  omnibuses  ran,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  would-be  passenger  made  for  the 
door  of  this  one,  when  the  driver  would  turn  and  say 
something  which  plainly  disappointed  him  of  his  ride,  at 
least  in  this  particular  stage. 

If  such  an  individual  chanced  to  glance  up  at  the 
windows  of  Miss  Ashton's  house,  he  saw  there  a  row  of 
little  faces  in  each  of  the  pariour  windows,  and  these 
same  faces  brimming  over  with  smiles  and  dimples  at  the 
sight  of  his  discomfiture,  and  the  consciousness  that  this 
omnibus  had  been  chartered  for  their  especial  pleasure  and 
convenience,  and  that  no  mere  passer-by  had  any  right  or 
title  therein. 

Some  people  smiled  in  return  to  the  happy  little  group, 
and  nodded  good-naturedly,  as  if  to  say  : 

'  Oh  yes !  it  is  all  right ;  and  we  are  glad  you  are  going 
to  enjoy  yourselves,  and  hope  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant 
time;'  but  one  or  two  looked  cross,  frowning  and  shaking 
their  heads  or  shoulders  in  a  displeased  manner,  and  as  if 
they  had  no  sympathy  with  any  simple  pleasure'  or  frolic. 
Upon  each  and  all  of  these  did  the  little  observers  pass 
remarks,  according  to  what  they  believed  to  be  thTir 
oeserts. 
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*  Look  at  that  man/  said  Belle  Powers,  *  how  very  dis- 
pleased he  looks  !  Just  as  cross  as  anything,  because  the 
driver  wouldn't  let  him  go  in  our  stage/ 

*  I  don't  believe  he  likes  children,'  said  Bessie  Bradford. 
*No,'  said  her  sister  Maggie,  *I  think  he  cannot  be 

one  of  the  happy  kind  the  Bible  speaks  about,  that  have 
their  "  quivers  full  of  them,"  for  which  he  is  to  be  pitied, 
and  we  need  not  be  very  severe  with  him/ 

'  But  can't  people  like,  children  and  be  glad  they  are 
going  to  have  a  nice  time,  even  if  they  don't  have  any  in 
their  own  homes  ? '  asked  Carrie  Eansom. 

*Yes,  of  course,'  said  Maggie,  always  ready  to  find 
excuses  for  others ;  *  but  then  probably  that  gentleman 
never  had  nice  times  himself  when  he  was  a  child,  and  so 
he  does  not  know  how  to  appreciate  them.' 

Maggie's  long  words  and  elegant  sentences  always 
settled  any  doubtful  point ;  and  the  *  cross  gentleman,'  who 
still  stood  upon  the  side-walk  waiting  for  the  next  passing 
omnibus,  was  now  regarded  with  eyes  of  sympathy  and 
pity,  which  were  quite  lost  upon  him  as  he  scolded  and 
grumbled  at  the  'fuss  that  was  made  nowadays  about 
children's  pleasures.' 

*  Chartered  for  a  troop  of  youngsters,'  he  growled  forth 
to  another  gentleman,  who,  coming  up,  also  opened  the 
door  of  the  onmibus,  and  would  have  jumped  in. 

Upon  which  the  new-comer  drew  back,  looked  up 
smilingly  at  the  windows  of  the  house,  nodded  and  waved 
his  hand,  receiving  in  return  blushes  and  smiles  for  him- 
self, with  an  answering  nod  or  two  from  some  of  the  least 
shy  of  the  group. 

*  He's  glad,'  said  Lily ;  *  he  is  a  nice  gentleman,  and  I 
expect  he  has  lots  of  little  children  who  love  him  dearly, 
and  that  he  tries  to  give  them  a  good  time.' 
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'  And  so  u  made  happy  himself,'  said  Maggie.  '  There 
comes  Patrick  with  the  shawb  and  wraps.' 

And  now  came  Miss  Ashton  and  a  coaple  of  lady 
friends,  who  had  volunteered  to  go  with  her  and  help 
take  care  of  the  little  party,  bound  for  an  excureiou  and 
ramble  in  the  Central  Park ;  and  the  signal  being  given 
for  the  meny  group  to  take  their  places  in  the  stage, 
forth  they  all  fluttered  like  so  many  birds,  and  amid 
much  laughing  and  chattering  stowed  themselves  away 
in  the  roomy  conveyance. 

They  were  all  seated,  and  Patrick,  Mrs.  Bradford's 
man,  who  had  been  lent  for  the  occasion,  was  mounting 
to  bis  seat  beside  the  driver,  when  another  gentleman, 
coming  up  with  a  quick  step,  pulled  open  the  door  of  the 
omnibus  and  popped  in.  He  was  plainly  shortrsighted, 
and  did  not  see  how  matters  stood  until  he  was  fairly 
inside  and  looking  about  for  a  seat. 

Pertinps,  indeed,  his  hearing  taught  him  flrst,  for  he 
might  almost  have  thought  himself  in  a  nest  of  sparrows 
with  all  that  chiq)ing  and  fluttering.  A  smothered  laugh 
or  two  also  broke  forth  as  he  entered,  and  he  speedily 
saw  that  he  had.  no  right  to  a  place  there. 

'  Ah  I  private,  I  see.  Beg  your  pardon,  ladies,'  he 
said  good-naturedly,  and  jumped  out  again,  taming  with 
a  how,  and  '  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  time.'  Then,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  a  roguish  face  and  a  pair  of  dancing  eyes 
watching  him  with  a  look  of  recognition,  be  said  : 

Lily,  my  dear !    Glad  to  see  you.     Bound  for 
I  hope  you  may  enjoy  yourself;  and  your 
es  as  well.      A  merry  day  to  you,  birdies.' 
;h  he  banged  the  door  and  watched  them  off. 
.that  gentleman,  Lilyt'  asked  more  than  one 
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*  He  is  Kitty  Eaymond's  father.  His  name  is  Mr. 
Kaymond/  answered  Lily. 

*  He  is  a  nice,  pleasant  gentleman,  is  he  not  ] '  asked 
Bessie. 

*  Well,  yes,  he  is  very  pleasant,'  said  Lily ;  *  but  then  he 
is  an  awful  liar.' 

*  Oh-h-h !  ah !  ah  ! '  broke  from  one  and  another  of 
the  children  at  Lily's  very  plain  speaking;  and  Miss 
Ashton  said  reprovingly : 

*  Lily,  my  child,  what  a  very  improper  expression  for 
you  to  use,  and  of  one  so  much  older  than  yourself,  too !' 

*  I  don't  care,'  said  Lily ;  *  it  is  true.  Miss  Ashton.  I 
know  he  tells  the  most  dreadful  untrue  stories,  and  that 
does  make  him  a  liar,  I  know.  If  children  say  what  is 
very  untrue,  people  say  it  is  a  lie ;  and  when  grown-ups 
say  what  is  not  true  to  children,  I  don't  see  why  they  are 
not  liars  all  the  same.  And  Mr:  Raymond  don't  tell 
little  stories,  what  you  would  call  fibs,  either,  but  real 
big,  true  lies,  what  Tom  calls  whoppers.  So,  though  he 
is  pleasant  and  good-natured,  I  don't  think  he  is  so  very 
nice  ;  and  I'm  glad  he  is  not  my  papa.' 

Miss  Ashton  hardly  knew  what  to  say ;  for  if  Lily's 
accusations  were  true, — and  the  child  was  not  apt  to 
accuse  any  one  wrongfully, — her  reasoning  was  quite  just, 
and  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  in  some  way  her  sense 
of  right  and  truth  had  been  grievously  offended.  But 
still  she  did  not  wish  to  have  her  speak  in  such  an  im- 
proper way,  and  she  was  about  to  say  so  again,  when 
Lily  broke  forth  once  more  with  : 

*  Miss  Ashton,  I'll  tell  you,  and  you  can  just  judge  for 
yourself.  The  other  day  I  was  spending  the  afternoon 
with  Kitty,  and  her  little  brother  wanted  to  go  down^ 
stairs  with  us,  and  his  papa  did  not  want  him  to  go ;  so 
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he  told  him  that  the  big  black  man  in  the  closet  in 
the  hall  would  catch  him  and  put  him  up  the  chimney. 
And  it  was  alie  1  I  say  it  was  a  real  true  lie,'  persisted 
Lily,  who  was  apt  to  be  emphatic  in  her  choice  of  words ; 

*  for  Mr.  Raymond  knew  there  was  no  black  man  there, 
and  he  just  made  it  up.' 

*  Was  the  little  boy  frightened  1 '  asked  Belle. 

'  Yes,  as  frightened  as  anything,  and  he  reaUy  beUeves 
there  is  a  black  man  in  that  closet ;  and  Willie  Ray- 
mond, who  is  six  years  old,  will  not  go  past  that  closet 
without  some  big  person.  And  I  did  feel  not  very  brave 
myself  when  I  went  past  it,'  confessed  Lily,  *  for  all  I 
knew  there  was  no  black  man  there, — and  if  there  was, 
he  wouldn't  hurt  me,  the  poor  old  fellow, — ^and  knew  it 
was  just  a — well,  if  Miss  Ash  ton  says  so,  I'll  call  it  a  ^6, 
but  I  shall  think  it  was  a  lie.' 

Miss  Ashton  and  the  other  ladies  could  hardly  help 
smiling  at  Lily's  tone ;  and  the  former  felt  that  the  child 
was  so  far  right  that  she  could  scarcely  reprove  her  again 
for  her  indignant  attack  upon  this  too  common  form  of 
deceit. 

*  And  Mr.  Raymond  went  and  winked  at  me,  just  as 
if  he  thought  /  thought  it  was  funny,'  pursued  Lily; 

*  but  I  thought  it  was  only  horrid,  and  I  didn't  smile  a 
bit,  but  looked  back  at  him  very  solemn.  No,  I  don't 
like  him,  and  I'm  not  going  to.' 

*  You  don't  like  him  because  you  can't  respect  him,' 
said  Bessie,  with  solemn  gravity. 

*  No,  I  just  don't,'  answered  Lily ;  *  and  I'm  not  going 
to  go  and  have  respect  for  a  person  who  tells — who  says 
what  is  not  true,  not  if  they  are  as  big  and  as  old  as  a 
mountain.' 

Lily's  resolution  was  received  with  general  approval  j 
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but  now,  at  her  suggestion,  the  subject  was  changed. 
There  was  enough  to  talk  about  without  taking  any  un- 
pleasant thing  ;  and  how  those  little  tongues  did  go  ! 

It  was  a  mild,  lovely  day  in  the  early  spring,  uncom- 
monly warm  for  the  season, — just  the  day  for  an  excur- 
sion. Modest  crocuses,  lovely  hyacinths,  and  gay  tulips 
were  in  bloom;  the  willows  were  just  clothing  them- 
selves in  their  first  tender  green ;  and  every  stream  and 
spring  rippled,  and  sparkled,  and  sang  as  if  it  were  re- 
joicing in  its  new  life  and  liberty. 

The  park  was  fairly  alive  with  children,  who,  like  our 
little  party,  seemed  determined  to  enjoy  this  bright 
spring  day  to  the  utmost ;  but  perhaps  none  were  so 
gleeful  and  merry  as  our  young  friends. 

The  windows  of  the  omnibus  were  open,  and  the  little 
girls  had  all  scrambled  upon  their  knees  that  they  might 
the  better  see  what  was  without ;  and  many  a  grave 
countenance  was  won  to  smiles  by  the  sight  of  the  bright, 
joyous  faces  as  they  rolled  past,  and  the  merry  peals  of 
laughter  which  every  now  and  then  broke  forth  from  the 
cumbrous  vehicle.  And  they  scattered  not  only  smiles 
and  bright  looks  wherever  they  went,  but  other  good 
things  also. 

Mabel  Walton,  who  considered  it  almost  impossible  to 
enjoy  oneself  without  a  quantity  of  candies  and  sugar- 
plums on  hand,  had  been  furnished  by  her  over-indulgent 
mother  with  a  large  supply  of  these  delicacies ;  nor  were 
most  of  the  others  without  their  share ;  so  that  Miss 
Ashton  looked  with  some  dismay  upon  the  treasures 
which  were  displayed  by  one  and  another,  fearing  that 
her  little  flock  might  surfeit  themselves  with  too  many 
sweets  before  the  day  was  over. 

However,  her  mind  was  soon  relieved, — at  least  in  a 
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measure.  For  Mabel  having  doled  out  a  handful  of 
sugar-plums  to  each  of  her  companions,  Bessie  Bradford 
called  out,  as  the  carriage  rolled  slowly  up  a  hilly  part 
of  the  road  : 

*  Oh,  see  that  little  girl ;  what  a  nice  face  she  has ! 
But  she  looks  so  pale  and  sorry.  I  wish  I  had  some 
pennies  for  her ;  but  I  will  give  her  some  of  my  sugar- 
plums.    Perhaps  she  don't  have  many.' 

Poor  child  !  she  looked  as  if  she  had  not  many  loaves 
of  bread,  as  she  ran  by  the  side  of  the  omnibus,  holding 
up  her  thin  hand.  A  pale,  sorrowful  little  face  it  was 
that  looked  up  into  those,  so  rosy  and  happy,  above  it ; 
pinched,  careworn,  and  old  above  its  years,  with  that 
look  so  often  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  her  extreme  poverty,  she  was  not  very 
ragged  or  very  dirty ;  and,  as  little  Bessie  had  said,  she 
had  *  a  nice  face,'  an  open,  straightforward  look,  a  gentle 
expression,  and  a  clear,  honest  eye. 

As  she  saw  Bessie's  hand  outstretched,  her  face 
brightened,  and  as  the  little  girl  dropped  two  or  three 
sugar-plums,  she  stopped  hastily  to  pick  them  up ;  but 
when  she  raised  her  head  again,  the  old  weary  look  had 
come  back,  deepened  now  by  disappointment. 

Just  then  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses  and  the 
omnibus  rolled  on  faster,  leaving  the  child  looking  sadly 
after  it,  and  making  no  attempt  to  pick  up  the  sugar- 
plums now  thrown  out  freely  by  all  the  little  girls. 

*  Why,  she  looks  as  if  she  didn't  like  sugar-plums ! ' 
said  Belle. 

*  Impossible  ! '  said  Maggie.  *  There  never  could  be  a 
person  so  wanting  in  sense  as  not  to  like  sugar-plums.' 

'  May  be  that  man  who  lived  in  a  tub  did  not,'  said 
Lily.     '  Maggie,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  that  man 
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when  you  wrote  to  me  about  him,  and  I  meant  to  ask 
you  a  little  more  about  him,  but  I  did  not  think  he  could 
be  a  wise  man.     What  was  his  name  1 ' 

*  Mr.  Diogenes,*  said  Maggie ;  '  and  the  reason  they 
called  the  old  cross-patch  a  wise  man  was  because  wise 
men  were  very  scarce  in  those  days.  They  only  had 
seven  in  all  that  country ;  but  when  you  are  as  far  as  I 
am  in  Parley's  History  you  will  learn  all  about  them.' 

'  I  wonder  what  did  make  that  little  girl  look  so  sorry !' 
said  Bessie,  unable  to  forget  the  look  of  disappointment 
so  plainly  visible  on  the  child's  face. 

*  I  think,  darling,'  said  Miss  Ashton, '  that  she  expected 
pennies  when  she  saw  you  were  about  to  throw  some- 
thing out,  and  so  was  not  satisfied  with  the  candies. 
There  was  something  interesting  and  sweet  in  her  face.' 

*  Here  are  some  more  poor  children,'  said  Bessie  ;  *  let's 
drop  some  sugar -plums  to  them,  and  see  if  they  care 
about  them.' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  approbation  of  these 
new  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  our  little  friends.  At 
first  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  pleasure  was  most 
enjoyed  by  those  within  the  omnibus,  who  scattered 
with  liberal  hand,  or  by  the  outsiders,  who  gathered  the 
harvest ;  but  as  the  enthusiasm  of  these  last  drew  new 
claimants,  and  all  waxed  more  and  more  clamorous,  it 
soon  became  an  annoyance,  and  Miss  Ashton  was  obliged 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  shower,  which  had  already  received 
a  check,  as  some  of  the  younger  children  were  becoming 
frightened. 

But  Patrick  and  the  driver  were  forced  to  threaten 
the  obstreperous  crowd,  and  even  to  call  for  the  aid  of  a 
policeman,  before  they  could  be  scattered,  so  that  this 

diversion  did  not  end  so  agreeably. 

2  E 
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^3ljss  Ashtons 
There  was  one  thing  gained,  ^^^^^^'^  of  the  sugar- 
opinion  ;  and  thi«  was,  that  the  ^^\j^  ^  her  joun^ 
plums  had  been  disposed  of;  without  n 

charge.  altoKethcr.     ^^ 

Not  that  she  objected  to  sngar-plums  ^&  ^  jAsg^e 
not  think,  my  Uttle  readers,  that  she       ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j^^ 
would  have  said,  so  '  wanting  in  ^^       ^  ^^^  numerous 
had  been  rather  appaUed  by  the  sight  ^^^^  ^o    say 
tempting-looking   parcels   that   were    p 
nothing  of  MabeFs  over-abundant  supply-  stopping 

Our  gay  party  made  the  round  of  the  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
for  a  while  at  any  place  of  interest^an  ^^^  some 

alighting  if  they  were  so  inclined.  /^^^J\°..  putting 
time  about  the  paddock  where  the  deer  are  T^'^^tempt 
their  little  hands  through  the  paUngs  and  *^S_  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  pretty  gentle  creatures  to  come  nearer.  matched 

were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  although  ^hey  ^^^^ 

the  children  with  their  mild,  soft  eyes  m  a  very  ^^^ 
manner,  they  held  aloof,  and  would  not  condescen 
cloeer  acquaintance.  «    x^  a 

The  swans  were  less  timid,  and,  as  the  children  ^^^^ 
down  to  the  border  of  the  lake  with  their  hands  tuU  ^ 
crackers  and  bread,  came  swimming  up,  archmg  their 
graceful  necks,  and  looking  eagerly  for  the  bits  witn 
which  they  were  speedily  treated.  It  was  enchanting  ^ 
see  them  so  friendly,  and  to  have  them  feed  from  one  s 


very  hand. 


»orjr  nana. 

The  old  grey  arsenal,  with  its  collection  of  wild  animals, 
was  not  to  be  visited  until  after  they  had  taken  their 
tw"„k  ff  *^*y  P^&d  the  Casino  on  their  way  up 
readvL  .t^      '^**"*'*'  ^^^  ^^^^  l«ft  tliere  to  make  all 

n»Ud  though  the  day  was,  the   ground  was 
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still  too  cold  and  the  air  too  fresh  to  permit  of  lunching 
out  of  doors ;  and  although  the  children  entreated  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Miss  Ashton  was  too 
wise  to  yield. 

The  lunch  was  not  quite  ready  when  they  reached  the 
Casino,  and  the  children  were  permitted  to  wander  around 
and  amuse  themselves  as  they  pleased  for  a  few  moments, 
provided  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  house,  or  go  be- 
yond call. 

Bessie,  Lily,  and  Belle  had  strolled  a  short  distance 
away  together,  and  had  disappeared  from  the  view  of 
Maggie,  Nellie,  and  Dora,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  a  short 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  Casino.  They  had 
but  gone  around  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  however, 
and  could  not  be  far  off. 

Suddenly  Lily  and  Belle  came  flying  back  with  fright- 
ened faces,  and  rushed  breathless  and  panting  to  where 
the  other  children  stood. 

Then  Belle  turned,  and  exclaimed  : 

*  Where's  Bessie  ?    Didn't  Bessie  come  ?  * 

No  Bessie  was  to  be  seen,  certainly ;  and  Maggie  notic- 
ing the  startled  faces  of  the  other  children,  took  alarm  at 
once  for  her  little  sister,  and  started  forward,  crying  : 
.    *  Where  is  she  1    What  has  happened  1    Where's  my 
Bessie  ] ' 

Before  Belle  or  Lily  could  speak,  Hattie  darted  from 
behind  the  hedge,  laughing  and  mischievous  ;  and,  point- 
ing her  finger  at  the  crimson  faces  of  the  two  little  ones, 
cried  triumphantly : 

'  Oh !  didn't  I  take  you  in  !  Didn't  I  give  you  a  fright, 
though  ! ' 

*  What  is  it  1    Where's  Bessie  'i '  said  Maggie  again. 
Hattie  sat  down  upon  the  lower  step,  and,  doubling 
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herself  over  and  rocking  back  and  forth,  said  between 
paroxysms  of  laughter : 

'  Oh  dear !  •  Bessie  is  round  there  talking  to  the  old 
fellow.  She's  all  right.  Didn't  I  play  you  two  geese  a 
nice  trick,  though  !  How  you  did  run  !  I  didn't  think 
you  could  be  so  taken  in.     Oh,  what  fun  ! ' 

*  What ! '  exclaimed  Lily,  indignation  taking  the  place 
of  her  alarm,  *  were  you  tricking  us  ?  Didn't  he  try  to 
take  your  hair  •?  Hattie,  Hattie  !  you  mean,  mean  girl ! 
And  you  told  us  a  real  wicked  6tory,  too !  How  dare 
you  do  it  ] '  And  Lily  stamped  her  foot  at  Hattie,  in  a 
real  passion  at  the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon  her. 

The  effect  was  different  upon  Belle.  She  was  a  sensi- 
tive little  thing,  easily  overcome  by  any  undue  excite- 
ment ;  and,  throwing  herself  upon  Maggie,  she  burst  into 
a  violent  fit  of  sobbing  and  crying. 

Miss  Ash  ton  and  her  friends  heard,  and  came  to  inquire 
into  the  trouble  ;  and  Hattie  was  now  rather  frightened 
herself  as  she  saw  the  effect  of  her  foolish  deceit. 

Lily  indignantly  told  the  story,  which  amounted  to 
this.  It  was  a  well-known  fact,  and  had  unfortunately 
come  to  the  ears  of  our  little  girls,  that  some  man  had 
lately  attacked  several  children,  and  suddenly  severed  the 
hair  from  their  heads,  making  off  as  fast  as  possible  after 
he  had  done  so.  He  did  this  for  the  sake  of  the  hair, 
which  he  probably  sold ;  but  he  was,  of  course,  a  bad 
man  and  a  thief,  and  the  children  all  felt  much  dread  of 
him. 

So  when  Hattie  had  come  flying  up  to  Bessie,  Belle, 
and  Lily,  without  any  hat,  and  seemingly  in  a  state  of 
the  wildest  excitement,  and  had  told  them,  with  every 
appearance  of  truth  and  of  being  herself  excessively 
frightened,  that  *  that  old  man  there '  had  snatched  off 
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her  hat  and  tried  to  cut  her  hair,  they  had  readily  believed 
her, — as  an  old  man  was  really  there, — and  had  turned 
about  and  run  away  in  great  alarm.  They  had  been 
terrified  half  out  of  their  senses ;  and  now  here  was 
Hattie  confessing — yes,  glorying,  till  Miss  Ashton  came 
— that  she  had  *  tricked '  them,  that  she  was  *  only  in 
fun,'  it  was  all  *  a  joke/ 

But  her  triumph  was  speedily  brought  to  an  end,  when 
Miss  Ashton  saw  Belle's  state,  and  heard  how  it  had  been 
brought  about.  She  sternly  reprimanded  Hattie,  and 
bade  her  go  into  the  house,  and  remain  there. 

But  where  was  Bessie  ] 

The  other  children  declared  that  *an  old  man  was 
really  there ;'  and,  in  spite  of  Battle's  confession  that 
she  had  only  been  joking,  Maggie's  mind  was  filled  with 
visions  of  her  little  sister's  sunny  curls  in  the  hands  of  a 
ruffian,  and  away  she  flew  in  search  of  her,  quite  regard- 
less of  any  supposed  risk  to  her  own  wealth  of  dark 
waving  ringlets. 
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III. 
JESSIE  AND  HER  GRANDFATHER. 

Where  was  Bessie  1 

When  Lily  and  Belle  turned  to  run  from  the  figure 
which  Hattie  pointed  out  as  that  of  the  man  who  attacked 
her,  she  started  with  them,  quite  as  much  alarmed  as  the 
other  two ;  and,  if  they  thought  about  it  at  all,  they 
imagined  she  was  close  behind  them.  But  she  had  gone 
only  a  few  steps  when  she  heard  a  voice,  a  weak  voice, 
calling  after  herself  and  her  companions,  and  sapng  : 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  little  girls ;  don't  run  away,  little 
ladies.     Couldn't  ye  stop  a  minute  to  help  an  old  man  ?  * 

Something  in  the  tones  touched  the  tender  little  heart 
of  Bessie,  and  she  checked  her  steps,  ready  to  start 
again,  however,  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  looked  back 
at  the  old  man. 

A  very  old  man  he  seemed,  and  a  very  feeble  old  man, 
scarcely  able,  if  he  had  the  will,  to  run  after  active  little 
girls,  or  to  do  them  any  harm.  His  hair  was  very  white, 
and  his  face  pinched  and  thin  ;  but  he  looked  kind  and 
gentle,  as  Bessie  saw,  even  from  the  distance  at  which  she 
stood,  and  her  fears  died  away  as  she  looked  at  him. 

The  old  man  sat  upon  a  bank ;  and  Bessie  stood  hesi- 
tating and  watching  him,  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
go  and  ask  if  he  was  in  trouble.  She  saw  that  he  had 
dropped  his  stick,  which  had  rolled  away,  and  lay  on  the 
ground  just  beyond  his  reach. 
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*  Would  you  do  an  old  man  a  kindness,  and  give  him 
his  stick,  little  miss  1 '  he  called  to  her,  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  cane.  *  Why  did  ye  all  run  that  way  1 
I  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  your  heads,  more  than  I  would 
of  my  own  Jessie's/ 

This  reference  to  the  'hair  on  their  heads*  was 
rather  unfortunate,  for  it  startled  Bessie  again,  and 
brought  back  the  cause  for  alarm.  Was  the  old  man  really 
in  trouble,  and  unable  to  reach  his  stick?  she  thought,  or 
was  this  only  a  trap  to  catch  her,  and  deprive  her  of  her 
curls  1 

So  she  stood  still  hesitating ;  and  the  old  man,  as  if  in 
despair  of  receiving  any  help  from  her,  tried  to  raise  him- 
self a  little,  and  stretched  out  his  trembling  hand  towards 
the  stick.  But  it  was  useless, — it  lay  too  far ;  he  could 
not  rise  without  its  aid,  and  he  sank  back  again,  looking 
more  helpless  and  feeble  than  before.  This  was  too 
much  for  Bessie.  She  could  not  be^ir  to  see  suffering  and 
not  try  to  relieve  it ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  would 
be  cruel  and  wicked  not  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  this 
poor  old  creature. 

*  Please,  dear  Father  in  heaven,  not  to  let  him  hurt 
me,*  she  whispered  softly  to  herself,  and  then  walked 
slowly  towards  the  old  man,  her  little  heart  beating  pain- 
fully, it  must  be  confessed,  in  spite  of  her  petition,  and 
the  trust  that  it  would  be  heard. 

Keeping  at  as  great  a  distance  as  it  would  allow,  she 
stooped  for  the  stick,  and  held  it  out  at  arm's  length  to 
the  owner. 

*  Now  may  He  that  blesses  the  cup  of  cold  water  given 
in  His  name  reward  you,'  said  the  old  man,  as  he  took  it 
from  the  timid  little  hand.  *  But  why  are  you  frightened 
at  me,  dear]  and  why  did  the  other  little  ones  run  as  if 
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they  were  scared  half  out  of  their  lives?  When  you 
passed  all  in  the  big  stage,  laughing  and  so  gay,  it  put  a 
warmth  into  my  heart  that  hasn't  been  there  for  many  a 
day ;  and  I  believe  it  was  your  own  loving  little  face  that 
smiled  back  at  me,  as  I  waved  my  hat  to  you  for  a  bless- 
ing on  your  joy.  Why,  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  living  thing, — 
least  of  all,  little  girls  that  always  mind  me  of  my  Jessie. 
Though  it's  different  enough  that  you  are  from  her,  my 
poor  lamb,'  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  which  Bessie  could 
not  have  heard  had  she  not  now  drawn  nearer  to  him. 

For  with  the  first  words  of  the  old  man's  speech  all 
fear  had  vanished  from  her  mind.  He  had  called  down 
a  blessing  on  her  in  a  name  which  she  knew  and  loved, 
and  she  could  not  be  afraid  of  him  longer.  Besides,  now 
that  she  looked  at  him  more  closely  and  with  unpre- 
judiced eyes,  she  recognised  him,  and  remembered  how, 
as  he  said,  when  the  stage  had  passed  him  with  its  merry 
load,  he  had  taken  off  his  hat  and  feebly  cheered  and 
waVed  to  them  as  they  went  by. 

*  Don't  you  try  to  cut  off  little  girls'  hair  1 '  she  could 
not  help  asking,  in  spite  of  her  new  confidence. 

*  I !'  answered  the  old  man,  surprised ;  *  and  why  would 
I  do  that  1  Ah !  I  see.  Did  you  take  me  for  that  fellow  1 
My  little  lady,  they  have  him  fast  in  jail,  as  he  deserves. 
But  how  did  you  ever  think  I  would  do  a  thing  like 
that  1 ' 

*  A  little  girl  said  you  tried  to  cut  hers,'  answered  the 
child. 

'  Then  that  little  girl  slandered  an  old  man  who  had 
never  harmed  her,'  he  said  gravely.  *  I  understand  ; 
she's  frightened  you  for  her  own  fun,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Well,  I'm  up  now,' — he  had  slowly  and  painfully 
raised  himself  by  the  help  of  his  cane,— *  and  I'd  bette-. 
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be  moving  away,  or  the  sight  of  me  after  that  may  spoil 
your  pleasure.  It  was  hard  in  her  to  turn  you  against 
one  who  would  never  have  harmed  you ;  but  you're  a 
sensible  little  lady,  and  a  kind,  and  you'll  never  be  the 
worse  for  doing  a  good  turn  to  an  old  man.' 

'  Don't  go  away,'  said  Bessie ;  'the  other  children  won't 
be  afraid  of  you  when  I  tell  them  Hattie — was — was — 
mistaken.'  Bessie  feared  that  Hattie's  tale  was  more  than 
a  mistake,  but  she  would  not  accuse  her  until  she  was 
sure.    *  They  won't  want  you  to*  go  away,  poor  lame  man.' 

*  Jessie  stays  so  long,'  he  answered,  looking  about  him 
helplessly.  *  She  sat  me  here  to  rest  awhile,  and  I  think 
she  can't  know  how  long  she's  been  gone.' 

Before  Bessie  could  speak  again,  around  the  hedge 
came  Maggie,  who  stopped  short  in  amazement  at  seeing 
her  sister  standing  talking  sociably  to  the  dreaded  old 
man.     And  with  her  curls  all  safe  ! 

Maggie  could  hardly  believe  her  own  eyes.  She  went 
forward  more  slowly,  till  Bessie  called  to  her  : 

'  Oh,  Maggie  dear !  this  old  man  wouldn't  hurt  us  or 
cut  our  hair  for  anything.  He  likes  little  girls,  and  it 
made  him  feel  badly  because  we  ran  away  from  him,  and 
he  is  going  away  now  because  he  thinks  we  don't  like 
him.     Come  and  tell  him  not  to.' 

Timid  Maggie,  feeling  very  doubtful,  but  determined 
to  share  her  sister's  risk  whatever  that  might  be, — 
she  had  almost  forgotten  that  Hattie  had  confessed  she 
only  wanted  to  trick  them  all, — drew  still  nearer,  and 
taking  Bessie's  hand,  gazed  up  at  the  old  man  with  eyes 
in  which  pity  and  sympathy  began  to  struggle  with  her 
former  fear.  He  looked  so  poor  and  feeble  and  helpless, 
so  little  like  doing  harm  to  any  one  ! 

And  now  came  Dora  and  Gracie,  who  had  followed 
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Maggie  in  search  of  Bessie ;    and  as  the  little  group 
gathered  about  the  old  man,  Bessie  said  : 

*  Where  is  your  Jessie  ?    Can  we  call  her  to  you  1 ' 

*  I  can't  tell,  little  miss,'  he  answered.  *  I've  been 
sitting  here  more  than  an  hour,  I  take  it.  Jessie  was  so 
eager  about  her  parrot  that  she  has  may  be  forgotten  how 
long  she's  been  away.     Ah,  there  she  comes  now  ! ' 

As  he  spoke,  a  child  came  running  towards  them,  but 
seeing  the  group  about  her  grandfather,  paused  in  amaze- 
ment at  a  short  distance. 

It  was  the  very  same  little  girl  to  whom  they  had 
thrown  sugar-plums  but  an  hour  since,  and  who  had 
looked  so  disappointed.  The  children  recognised  her 
immediately. 

*  Why,  that's  the  little  girl  who  was  not  pleased  with 
our  sugar-plums  ! '  said  Bessie.     *  Is  that  your  Jessie  ] ' 

The  old  man  beckoned  to  her,  and  she  came  forward. 

'  This  is  my  Jessie,  miss,'  he  answered,  *  and  a  good 
girl  she  is  too.  I  don't  know  what  her  old  grandfather 
would  do  without  her.  She's  given  up  the  dearest  thing 
she  had  for  me,  bless  her ! ' 

Jessie  was  now  standing  beside  her  grandfather,  blush* 
ing  and  hanging  her  head  at  the  notice  thus  drawn  upon 
her. 

*  What  was  that  1 '  asked  Dora. 

*  Her  parrot,  miss.  A  splendid  parrot,  that  her  father, 
who's  now  dead  and  gone,  brought  her  from  beyond  the 
seas.  You'd  think  he  was  a  human  creature  almost,  to 
hear  him  talk,  and  she  loved  him  next  to  her  old  grand- 
father ;  but  she  parted  with  him  for  my  sake.' 

*  Didn't  you  like  him  1 '  asked  Bessie. 

'  Yes  indeed,  miss.  I  was  almost  as  fond  of  the  bird 
as  she  was  herself ;  but  it  wasn't  to  be  helped.     You  see 
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I  was  sick  so  long,  and  the  doctor  bid  me  take  a  medicine 
that  cost  a  deal  of  money,  to  drive  the  pain  out  of  my 
bones  ;  and  how  were  we  to  get  it  when  we'd  not  enough 
to  buy  bread  from  day  to  day,  or  to  pay  the  rent  that 
was  due  1  So  she  sold  her  bird ;  for  I  can't  do  a  hand's 
turn  of  work  just  yet.' 

*  That  was  good  of  her,'  said  Gracie ;  *  did  she  get  all 
the  money  she  wanted  for  him  1 ' 

*  More  than  we  expected,  miss ;  for  the  man  that  keeps 
the  house  here,'  pointing  to  the  Casino,  *gave  her  ten 
dollars  for  him.  And  he  lets  her  see  him  every  day,  and 
says  when  the  summer  is  over  she  may  have  him  back 
for  eight  dollars  if  she  can  raise  it.  For  Poll  draws 
people  to  the  refreshment  place,  you  see,  with  his  funny 
ways  and  his  wonderful  talk ;  and  the  keeper  thinks  he*ll 
get  two  dollars'  worth  out  of  him  before  the  summer  is 
over.  But  Jessie'll  never  raise  all  that  money,  though  I 
have  put  by  my  pride,  and  let  her  ask  charity  here  of  the 
folks  in  the  Park.' 

*  And  I  don't  feel  that  I  ought  to  take  it  for  that,  either,' 
said  Jessie,  as  soon  as  the  talkative  old  man  paused  for 
breath,  and  let  her  have  a  chance  to  speak,  *  because 
grandfather  needs  so  many  things,  and  the  rent  will  be 
falling  due  before  long  again,  so  I  must  save  up  for 
straws  and  ribbon.' 

*  For  what  1 '  asked  Bessie,  while  at  the  same  moment 
Dora  said  : 

*  Why  don't  you  find  some  work  and  earn  money  that 
way]' 

*  For  straws  and  ribbon,  miss,*  said  Jessie,  answering 
Bessie's  question  first ;  then  turning  to  Dora,  she  added  : 

*I  would  work,  miss,  and  I  do,  when  I  have  the 
things.   I  make  little  baskets  and  catchalls,  and  allumette 
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holders  of  ribbon  aud  straw  and  beads,  and  I  sell  them 
wherever  I  can ;  but  the  stock  was  all  gone  long  ago,  and 
I've  no  more  to  begin  on.' 

*  But,*  said  Dora,  *  if  people  give  you  money,  why  don^t 
you  take  that  to  buy  your  materials  1  * 

Jessie  shook  her  head  sadlv. 

'  It  has  taken  every  cent  that's  been  given  to  me  to 
buy  just  bread  enough  for  me  and  grandfather  to  eat, 
miss,'  she  said.  '  There  was  nothing  to  spare  for  anything 
else  ;  and  any  way  it  is  an  uncertain  thing,  the  selling  of 
the  baskets,  till  the  weather  is  pleasant  and  warm,  and 
people  like  to  stop.  Now,  you  see,  is  the  time  for  me  to 
be  making  them  ready ;  but  there's  no  use  in  thinking 
about  it.     And  as  for  Poll — ' 

Jessie's  sigh  and  filling  eyes  told  of  the  despair  with 
which  she  thought  of  the  recovery  of  her  pet. 

*  I  have  some  money  in  my  charity-box  at  home,'  said 
Maggie  eagerly ;  *  I'll  give  you  some  to  buy  straws  and 
ribbon.  I  have  no  money  with  me ;  but  Miss  Ashton 
will  lend  me  some  for  such  a  good  purpose,  I  know,  and 
I'll  pay  her  as  soon  as  we  go  home.    I'll  run  and  ask  her.' 

But  there  was  no  need,  for  there  was  Miss  Ashton 
come  in  search  of  her  stray  lambs,  and  in  two  minutes 
she  had  heard  the  story. 

Heard  it,  but  scarcely  understood  it ;  for  that  was  diflSi- 
cult,  with  one  and  another  putting  in  a  word,  patching  it 
out  in  various  bits, — to  say  nothing  of  the  circumstance 
that  our  little  girls  themselves  scarcely  understood  what 
they  were  talking  about 

Jessie  and  her  grandfather — who  had  nothing  to  say 
now  that  the  lady  had  come,  and  who  stood  close  to  one 
another,  the  old  man  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand  and 
leaning  on  his  stick — were  somewhat  confused  themselves 
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and  suffering  had  increased  upon  them,  and  they  had 
gone  from  bad  to  worse,  till,  as  he  had  told  the  little 
girls,  Jessie  had  been  forced  to  sell  her  beloved  parrot  to 
keep  a  roof  above  their  heads,  and  to  buy  the  medicine 
so  much  needed  for  her  grandfather.  They  had  some 
help  from  the  church  ^t  which  they  attended,  but  that 
was  little.  And  now  that  it  was  warmer  weather,  and 
Jessie  could  begin  to  sell  her  wares,  she  had  no  money 
to  buy  materials,  and  he  had  consented  that  she  should 
ask  charity  of  passers-by,  and  so  gain  a  few  shillings  to 
begin  her  trade. 

They  lived  over  there  in  a  sad,  tumble-down  place,  the 
old  man  said,  *  and  he  never  thought  to  bring  his  Jessie 
to  that ;  but  the  Lord  had  His  own  ways,  and  when  He 
saw  fit.  He  could  take  them  out  of  this  trouble.' 

The  story  was  told  with  a  straightforward  simplicity, 
and  a  natural  pathos  which  went  far  to  convince  Miss 
Ashton  that  it  must  be  true ;  but  she  took  down  the 
name  and  address  of  the  clergyman  of  whom  the  old 
man  spoke.  This  gentleman  lived  in  one  of  the  streets 
bordering  on  the  Park,  and  Miss  Ashton  resolved  to 
see  him  and  hear  his  report  before  she  left  for  home.  If 
these  poor  people  were  really  in  such  need,  and  deserving 
of  help,  she  could  not  let  them  suffer  longer  than  was 
necessary. 

She  told  old  Malcolm — for  that,  he  said,  was  his  name 
— that  he  did  not  do  well  to  rest  upon  the  bank.  The 
ground,  she  said,  was  not  yet  warm  enough  for  his  aching 
bones. 

But  he  answered  that  it  was  far  better  than  the 
damp,  cold  shanty  where  he  and  Jessie  had  lived  for 
the  last  two  months ;  for  here  on  a  bright  day  he  had 
the   sunshine,   and   the  fresh,  .clear  air,   and  little   of 
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either  of  these  ever  found  their  way  into  the  miserable 
cabin. 

Malcohn's  language  and  manner,  as  well  ^  those  of  his 
grand-daughter,  showed  that  he  had  indeed  been  used  to 
*  better  days  ;*  and  he  seemed  so  patient  and  uncomplain- 
ing, that  Miss  Ashton  felt  much  interested  in  him,  and 
anxious  to  do  something  for  his  relief. 

She  bade  him  come  farther  on,  and  find  a  seat  upon  a 
pleasant,  sunny  bench,  where  she  would  furnish  him  and 
Jessie  with  some  food  ;  but  when  she  said  this,  he  told 
her  some  of  the  little  ones  of  her  party  were  afraid  of 
him,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  trouble  them. 

He  looked  troubled  himself  when  he  said  this ;  and 
Miss  Ashton  had  to  tell  him  that  one  of  her  young 
scholars  had  been  so  foolish  and  wrong  as  to  tell  a  false- 
hood— she  could  call  it  nothing  less — to  frighten  the 
others ;  but  that  they  all  knew  the  tnith  now,  and 
would  be  afraid  of  him  no  longer. 
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THE  PARROT. 

Meanwhile  the  children  were  amusing  themselves  with 
the  parrot.  The  whole  flock  had  followed  Jessie  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  Maggie  having  called  the  others  to  join 
them ;  and  even  the  still  sobbing  Belle  forgot  her  troubles 
in  this  new  object  of  interest. 

The  bird  proved  to  be  in  a  most  amiable  and  sociable 
humour,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  former  little 
mistress,  exhibited  himself  in  a  most  gratifying  manner. 

His  cage  was  placed  before  a  little  stand  just  outside 
of  a  window  opening  upon  the  verandah  ;  and  when  the 
children  first  saw  him,  he  was  swinging  head  downwards 
from  one  of  the  bars,  hanging  by  one  claw,  and  appearing 
to  take  no  notice  of  anything  until  Jessie  called  to  him. 

Then  he  put  out  the  other  claw,  and  swung  himself 
upright ;  immediately  commencing  a  kind  of  dance  upon 
his  perch,  as  if  in  an  ecstasy,  and  calling  out : 

'  Jessie  !  Jessie  !  pretty  Jessie  !  good  Jessie  ! ' 

*  Good  Polly,'  said  Jessie,  while  the  children  gathered 
around  in  great  dehght.     *  How  are  you,  Polly  1 ' 

*  Polly  pretty  well ;  Polly  all  right,'  answered  the  bird. 
The  little  girls  were  astonished,  as  indeed  were  the 

ladies  who  had  accompanied  them.  Not  one  among  the 
group  but  had  often  seen  parrots  who  would  repeat 
certain  set  phrases,  but  this  bird  actually  answered 
questions,  and  as  if  he  understood  them  too. 
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*What  does  Polly  want?'  asked  Jessie,  delighted  at 
the  sensation  her  pet  was  producing. 

*  Polly  want  a  bit  of  sugar/  answered  the  bird. 
Jessie  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  and  produced  one 

of  the  sugar-plums  the  children  had  thrown  to  her,  and 
held  it  up  before  the  parrot's  greedy  eyes. 

*  Dance  a  jig  then,  and  sing  a  song,  Polly,'  she  said. 
Polly  forthwith  commenced  a  kind  of  see-saw  on  his 

perch,  swaying  his  body  back  and  forth,  balancing  him- 
self first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  in  a  measured 
sort  of  way,  which  he  probably  supposed  to  be  dancing. 
At  any  rate,  his  audience  were  contented  to  accept  it  as 
such,  and  he  met  with  continued  applause,  until  suddenly 
bringing  his  gyrations  to  a  close,  he  screamed  in  a  loud, 
discordant  voice  : 

*  Sugar ! ' 

*  Sing  then,'  said  Jessie. 

In  a  sharp,  cracked,  but  very  distinct  voice,  and  with 
some  resemblance  to  a  tune,  the  parrot  began  : 

*  Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 
And  everywhere  that  * — 

Here  he  came  to  an  abrupt  close,  eyeing  the  sugar-plum 
wistfully. 

'  Sing  it,'  said  Jessie ;  and  he  began  again  : 

*  Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow. 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went. 
The  lamb — sugar — ^sugar — sugar  !  * 

screamed  the  creature,  amid  peals  of  laughter  from  the 
children,  who  now  begged  that  he  might  have  the 
coveted  reward,  which  Jessie  accordingly  gave  him. 

2  F 
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'  He  knows  it  all/  she  said ;  *  but  I  can  hardly  ever 
make  him  sing  it  through/ 

Poll  took  the  sugar-plum  gingerly  in  one  claw,  and  sat 
nibbling  at  it  till  it  was  all  gone;  while  the  children 
crowded  around  him,  admiring  his  gay,  bright-coloured 
feathers,  and  expressing  their  wonder  at  his  accomplish- 
ments and  sense. 

*  Now  you  must  show  off  some  more,'  said  Jessie, 
when  the  bird  had  disposed  of  his  feast,  '  Polly,  where 
is  the  naughty  child  1 ' 

To  the  intense  delight  of  the  children.  Poll  began  to 
scream  and  cry  exactly  like  a  passionate  child,  after 
which  he  laughed  and  chuckled  with  satisfaction  at  his 
own  performances,  then  crowed  like  a  rooster,  baa-ed 
like  a  nanny-goat,  barked  like  a  dog,  and  mewed  like  a 
cat.  After  all  this  he  took  up  intelligent  conversation 
again. 

*  Polly's  a  pr-r-r-etty  bird ;  Polly's  a  good  bird ;  Polly's 
a  wise  bird,'  he  screamed;  in  all  of  which  his  httle 
hearers  entirely  agreed. 

*  Who  do  you  love,  Polly  1 '  asked  Jessie. 

*  Polly  love  Jessie ;  Jessie  a  good  girl,'  was  the 
answer. 

*  WTiere's  your  master,  Polly  ? ' 

*Bob  Malcolm  gone  to  sea.  Good-bye,  good-bye, 
good-bye,'  screamed  the  parrot. 

'  Sing  a  song  of ' — ^began  Jessie,  and  the  parrot  took 
up  the  strain. 

*  Sing  a  song  of  sixpence, 
A  pocket  full  of  rye  ' — 

Here  he  came  to  a  stop,  nor  could  he  be  coaxed  to 
finish  the  couplet,  though  Jessie  assured  the  audience 
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that  he  could,  if  he  chose,  sing  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
old  song  all  through. 

However,  he  condescended  to  repeat  some  of  his 
former  performances.  But  it  would  take  too  long  to 
tell  all  the  feats  of  this  remarkable  bird  ;  and  you  must 
not  think  that  these  I  have  related  are  quite  impossible, 
for  I  have  seen  a  parrot  who  could  do  all  that  is  here 
described,  and  more  too.  The  children  were  so  in- 
terested and  amused,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  him  when  Patrick  announced  that  their 
lunch  was  ready ;  and  Jessie,  who  was  bidden  by  Miss 
Ash  ton  to  join  her  grandfather  and  share  the  meal  pro- 
vided for  him,  was  begged  to  keep  within  call,  so  that 
they  might  return  to  the  entertainment  when  they  had 
finished  their  lunch. 

While  this  was  going  on.  Miss  Ashton  told  the  story 
she  had  heard  from  old  Malcolm,  and  said  that  she  was 
so  much  interested  in  him  and  his  grandchild,  that  she 
would  go  after  lunch  and  see  the  clergyman,  while  the 
little  girls  amused  themselves  for  a  while  under  the  care 
of  the  other  ladies.  She  carried  out  this  purpose,  and 
went  on  her  kind  errand,  followed  by  many  a  hope  that 
she  would  find  the  story  all  correct. 

But  when  the  children  went  back  to  the  parrot,  they 
were  disappointed,  for  he  proved  cross  or  tired,  or  in 
a  less  sociable  mood  than  he  had  been  before,  and 
he  very  rudely  turned  his  back  upon  them,  and  would 
utter  no  words  save,  *  Hold  your  tongue  !  Hold  your 
tongue  ! '  every  time  any  one  spoke  to  him.  So,  finding 
this  neither  polite  nor  amusing,  the  company  left  him 
and  scattered  themselves  in  search  of  other  entertain- 
ment. 

'  How  sober  you  look,  Maggie  !  what  are  you  thinking 
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about  1 '  asked  Hattie  Leroy,  coming  up  to  where  Ma^e 
Bradford  Btood  leaning  upon  a  Btone  railing. 

Maggie  looked  thoughtful,  it  may  be,  but  hardly 
sober,  for  her  thoughts  seemed  pleasant  ones,  to  judge 
by  the  light  in  ber  eye,  and  the  half  smile  upon  her 

lip. 

'  I  have  an  idea,'  said  Maggie, '  and  I  think  it's  a  nice 
one, — at  least,  if  we  are  allowed  to  do  it.' 

'  What  is  it  J '  asked  Hattie. 

'  Well,'  said  Maggie,  '  I  don't  care  to  have  it  talked 
about  very  much  till  we  know  if  we  can  do  it ;  but  I 
was  thinking  it  would  be  so  nice  if  we  could  have  a  little 
fair,  just  ourselves,  you  know, — the  school-children  and 
Bessie  and  me.  I  know  some  children  who  had  a  fair 
in  their  own  house,  and  they  made  money  enough  to 
pay  for  a  bed  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  a  poor  lame 
i:hild  ;  and  I  thought  perhaps  we  could  make  enough  to 
hay  back  Jessie's  parrot  for  her,  and  to  make  a  more 
comfortable  home  for  them.  We  could  make  things  for 
the  fair,  and  ask  our  friends  to  help  us.  Mamma  would 
make  some  for  us,  I  know ;  and  so  will  Aunt  Annie, 
and,  I  think,  Aunt  Bessie  and  Aunt  May.' 

'  Where  could  we  have  it  % '  asked  Hattie,  who  seemed 
much  interested. 

'  In  one  of  our  own  houses,'  said  Maggie  ;  '  or — that 
was  another  thought  I  had  —  perhaps  Miss  Aahton 
would  be  so  very  good  as  to  let  us  have  it  at  her  house. 
The  piazza  would  be  lovely  for  it ;  and  she  generally  lets 
us  have.,  some  party-ish  kind  of  a  thing  when  school 
breaks  up.  Last  year  we  had  a  giving  of  prizes  ;  and  at 
Christmas  we  had  a  Christmas  festival,  and  a  queen  both 

'  Yes,'  stud  Hattie, '  and  Gracie  said  it  was  shameful 
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that  yoa  were  queen  both  times.     She  thinks  it  was 
very  selfish  in  you.' 

Maggie  coloured  violently. 

*  The  queen  was  chosen/  she  said,  *  and  the  girls  chose 
me.     I  did  not  make  myself  queen.* 

*  Well,  Gracie  did  not  like  it  one  bit,*^  said  Hattie ; 

*  and  she  thinks  you  had  no  right  to  be  queen  when  you 
did  not  go  to  the  school  the  last  time.' 

Maggie  was  silent,  but  the  gladness  was  gone  from  her 
face. 

*  Wouldn't  it  be  too  cold  to  have  the  fair  on  the 
piazza  1 '  asked  Hattie. 

*  Not  by  the  time  we  are  ready,'  said  Maggie.  *  You 
know  it  will  take  a  good  while  to  make  enough  things ; 
and  Miss  Ash  ton  does  not  close  the  school  till  the  first 
of  June.  I  heard  her  tell  mamma  so  the  other  day. 
And  by  that  time  it  will  be  quite  warm  and  pleasant, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  flowers.  I  was  thinking  we 
could  di'ess  the  piazza  with  wreaths  and  festoons  and 
flags ;  and  we  could  make  some  kind  of  a  throne  and 
canopy  at  one  end.  And  there  we  could  have  the 
flower-table  and  the  queen  behind  it,  with  some  maids 
of  honour  to  sell  flowers.' 

Jf  Maggie  imagined  that  Hattie  would  express  any 
admiration  or  approval  of  her  plan,  she  was  mistaken. 
Hattie  seemed  interested,  and  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions as  to  how  Maggie  would  arrange  such  and  such 
matters ;   but  she  did  not  act  as  if  she  thought  the 

*  idea '  very  fine  after  all,  and  this  was  rather  different 
from  the  way  in  which  Maggie  was  accustomed  to  have 
her  plans  received.  But  she  did.  not  care  for  that ; 
she  was  not  a  vain  child,  constantly  seeking  for  ad- 
miration,   and    she    was    too   full   of   her    subject    to 
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paj  much  heed  to  Hattie's  cool  way  of  hearing   this 
one. 

*  I'm  not  going  to  saj  much  about  it  till  I  see  if 
mamma  approves/  she  said.  '  Then  111  ask  Miss  Ashton 
and  tell  all  the  children  about  it.  There  are  Bessie  and 
lil J  beckoning  to  me.  Let  ns  go  and  see  what  they 
want.' 

And  away  she  ran,  intending  to  tell  her  sister  and 
Belle  and  lily  of  her  plan  on  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity; but  not  willing,  as  she  had  said,  to  make  it 
public  till  she  learned  if  it  could  be  carried  out.  She 
did  not  yet  feel  as  if  she  knew  Hattie  very  well,  and  she 
was  rather  astonished  at  herself  for  having  talked  so 
freely  to  her ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  Hattie  had  come 
upon  her  rather  unawares,  and  asked  her  what  she  was 
thinking  of,  at  the  moment  when  she  was  turning  her 
4dea '  over  in  her  mind,  and  she  had  told  her  almost  with- 
out reflection.  Still  she  did  not  exactly  regret  having 
done  so,  and,  after  what  she  had  said,  never  supposed 
that  Hattie  would  mention  what  she  had  told  her. 

Upright,  honourable  Maggie  judged  others  by  herself, 
and  was  entirely  unsuspicious  of  evil. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  in  this  little  book,  and 
you  would  not  care  to  have  a  particular  description  of 
all  the  various  points  of  interest  visited  by  our  party 
throughout  the  day, — the  arsenal,  with  its  collection  of 
wild  beasts  and  monkeys ;  the  great  reservoir,  with  its 
blue  water,  looking  like  a  lake  within  walls,  as  indeed  it 
is  ;  the  lovely  Ramble,  through  which  they  wandered  for 
a  long  time,  and  many  another  pleasant  spot.  They  are 
all  familiar  to  many  of  you,  and  those  to  whom  they  are 
not  may  make  acquaintance  with  them  some  day. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Miss  Ashton  did  not  leave  old 
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Malcolm  and  his  grand-daughter  without  some  remem- 
brance of  this  day,  for  she  was  not  only  very  sorry  for 
them,  and  felt  that  they  were  really  in  need  of  assistance, 
but  she  also  knew  that  Jessie  and  her  wonderful  bird 
had  added  much  to  the  entertainment  of  her  little  flock. 
She  gave  Jessie  money  enough  to  furnish  herself  with 
materials  to  begin  her  little  trade  again,  and,  leaving  her 
address  with  her,  bade  her  bring  some  of  her  pretty  toys 
to  her  house  when  they  should  be  made. 

They  were  all  in  the  omnibus  once  more,  and  had 
started  on  their  homeward  way,  all  rather  tired  and  quiet 
with  the  day's  ramble,  when  what  was  Maggie's  astonish- 
ment to  hear  Hattie  say  : 

*  Miss  Ashton,  Maggie  and  I  have  such  a  very  nice 
plan  !  We  thought  we  might  have  a  fair,  just  us  children, 
and  ask  our  friends  to  help  us ;  and  then  we  could  sell 
the  things  we  made,  or  that  were  given  to  us,  and  so 
earn  a  good  deal  of  money  to  help  Jessie  and  her  grand- 
father, and  to  buy  back  the  parrot  for  her.  And  we 
might  have  it  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  pleasant, 
just  before  school  closes,  so  that  we  could  have  it  out  of 
doors ;  and  perhaps,  Miss  Ashton,  you  would  not. mind 
letting  us  hold  it  on  your  piazza  and  in  the  garden.  And 
Jessie  might  make  some  of  her  pretty  baskets  and  things 
for  it,  and  we  could  sell  them  for  her.  We  thought  we 
could  raise  a  good  deal  of  money  that  way,  for  almost  all 
our  friends  would  be  glad  to  come.' 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  indignation  or  sur- 
prise was  uppermost  in  Maggie's  mind,  as  she  sat  utterly 
speechless  and  confounded,  while  Hattie  ran  on  thus,  dis- 
closing in  this  public  manner  the  plans  which  she  had 
said  were  to  be  kept  secret  until  her  own  mamma  and 
Miss  Ashton  had  heard  and  approved  of  them. 
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Yes,  here  was  Hattie  not  only  doing  this,  but  speaking  as 
if  she  had  been  the  inventor  of  the  cherished  '  idea,'  and 
as  if  Maggie  had  only  fallen  in  with  it,  perhaps  helped  it 
out  a  little. 

Maggie  was  too  shy  to  speak  out,  as  many  children 
would  have  done,  and  to  say,  ^  That  was  my  plan,  Miss 
AshtoD.  I  was  the  first  one  to  think  of  that ; '  and  she 
sat  with  her  colour  changing,  and  her  eyes  fixed  wonder- 
ingly  and  reproachfully  on  Hattie  as  she  spoke,  feeling 
somehow  as  if  she  had  been  wronged,  and  yet  not  exactly 
seeing  the  way  to  right  herself. 

*  Oh,  that  would  be  delightful ! '  said  Gracie.  '  Miss 
Ashton,  do  you  think  you  could  let  us  do  it  T 

*  Well,  I  might,'  said  Miss  Ashton.  *  That  is  not  a  bad 
idea,  Hattie.  I  will  talk  to  my  mother  about  it  and  see 
what  she  thinks,  and  you  may  all  tell  your  Mends  at 
home,  and  learn  if  they  approve.' 

*  If  we  could  have  the  fair  on  your  piazza,'  continued 
Hattie  eagerly,  *  we  could  dress  it  up  very  prettily  with 
wreaths  and  flowers,  and  we  could  make  a  kind  of  a  bower 
at  one  end,  and  choose  one  of  the  girls  for  a  queen,  and 
let  it  be  her  throne-room,  and  there  we  could  have  the 
flower-table.  Some  of  the  children  told  me  you  always 
let  them  have  a  festival  before  vacation.  Miss  Ashton ; 
and  we  might  put  it  off'  till  a  little  later,  so  that  it  would 
be  warm  and  pleasant,  and  we  should  have  plenty  of 
flowers.' 

There  was  not  one  of  the  children  who  did  not  raise 
her  voice  in  favour  of  the  new  plan  except  Nellie  Bansom, 
who  sat  opposite  to  Maggie,  and  who  watched  her  chang- 
ing face,  and  looked  from  her  to  Hattie  with  inquiring 
and  rather  suspicious  looks. 

Lily  clapped  her  hands,  and  almost  sprang  from  her  seat. 
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*  1*11  begin  to  work  for  the  fair  this  veiy  evening/  she 
said.  *  No  more  of  your  putting  off  for  me.  I'll  bring 
down  mamma's  ribbon-box  and  worsted-box,  if  she'll  let 
me,  and  ask  her  what  I  can  have,  and  to-morrow  Til  ask 
her  to  let  me  make  something.' 

'And  we'll  ask  mamma  and  Aunt  Annie,  won't  we, 
Maggie  1 '  said  Bessie ;  *  and.  Belle,  we'll  ask  them  for 
some  things  for  you  too.' 

Bessie  received  no  answer  from  Maggie,  who,  feeling 
as  if  the  whole  matter  had  been  taken  out  of  her 
hands,  poor  child,  and  as  if  she  had  been  robbed  of  her 
property,  dared  not  speak,  lest  she  should  burst  into 
tears. 

*I  have  a  whole  lot  of  money  saved  up,'  said  Lily, 
*  and  I'll  take  some  of  it  to  buy  what  I  want  to  make 
pretty  things,  and  keep  the  rest  to  spend  at  the  fair.' 

*  Haven't  you  to  pay  your  missionary  money  to  our 
box  yet  1 '  asked  Bessie. 

*  Well,  I  haven't  paid  it  yet,'  said  lily ;  '  but  I  don't 
know  if  I  will  give  a  dollar  this  year.  I've  supported  the 
heathen  for  two  years  now,  and  I  think  I'd  like  a  little 
change  of  charity.     Wouldn't  you,  Maggie  ] ' 

Maggie  only  nodded  assent,  scarce  knowing  what 
question  she  was  replying  to. 

*  Maggie,'  said  Belle,  *  you  don't  seem  very  interested. 
Why  don't  you  talk  about  the  fair,  and  give  us  new  ideas, 
as  you  almost  always  do  1 ' 

*  Does  something  provoke  you  or  trouble  you,  Maggie, 
dear  ] '  asked  Bessie,  looking  into  her  sister's  perplexed 
face. 

*  Hattie,'  said  Nellie  suddenly,  fixing  her  eyes  search- 
ingly  on  the  little  girl'she  addressed,  *  what  put  that  idea 
of  the  fair  into  your  head  ?' 
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'  Oh ! '  answered  Hattie,  in  some  confusion, '  I — ^tliat  is, 
we,  Maggie  and  I — just  thought  it  would  be  nice,  and  so 
we  talked  about  it  a  little,  and  made  up  our  minds  to  ask 
Miss  Ashton  about  it.' 

Quick-witted  Lily  caught  Nellie's  suspicion,  and  so  did 
Bessie ;  and  the  former,  who  had  worn  an  air  of  dis- 
pleasure with  Hattie  ever  since  the  affair  of  the  morning, 
asked  promptly : 

*  Who  was  the^rs^  to  make  up  that  idea, — ^the  fair  and 
the  queen  in  the  flower  bower,  and  dressing  the  piazza 
and  all  1    Who  was  it,  I  say  ] ' 

*  Well,'  answered  Hattie  reluctantly,  *  Maggie  was  the 
first  to  think  about  it,  and  we  talked  it  over  together  and 
arranged  it  all.' 

*  I  knew  it ! '  cried  Lily  triumphantly ;  *  I  just  knew  it 
was  Maggie.  It  sounds  just  like  her  making  up.  Hattie,' 
she  added  reproachfully,  *  you  tried  to  make  us  think  it 
was  yours.' 

*  I  didn't,'  said  Hattie.   '  *  I  never  said  so.' 

*  You  didn't  just  say  so,'  said  Bessie  solemnly,  *  but  you 
tried  to  give  that  depression,^ 

*  I  didn't,'  pouted  Hattie  again  ;  *  and  we  did  talk  about 
it  together,  didn't  we,  Maggie  1 '  • 

Maggie  only  gave  a  faint  smile  by  way  of  answer,  for 
she  felt  that  she  could  not  honestly  allow  that  Hattie  had 
suggested  one  single  idea ;  and  still  she  was  too  generous 
to  wish  to  blame  her  more  than  she  could  avoid. 

And  for  the  second  time  that  day  was  Hattie  made 
to  feel  that  her  want  of  strict  truthfulness  had  lowered 
her  in  the  eyes  of  her  young  companions. 

*  Umph  ! '  said  Lily  severely ;  *  appears  to  me.  Miss 
Hattie  '— 

But  she  was  not  allowed  to  finish  the  intended  reproach. 
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for  Miss  Ashton,  seeing  symptoms  of  a  quaiTel,  hastened 
to  avert  it,  and  gently  bade  Lily  be  quiet. 

Lily  obeyed ;  but  her  eye  still  rested  sternly  upon 
Hattie,  and  the  latter  was  forced  to  bear  more  than  one 
disapproving  gaze  during  the  remainder  of  the  drive 
home. 

'  I  am  afraid/  said  Miss  Ashton  to  her  mother  that 
evening,  *  that  Hattie  Leroy  is  by  no  means  a  truthful 
child ; '  and  she  told  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  adding 
that  it  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  noticed  a  want  of 
openness  and  uprightness,  little  acted  deceits,  a  keeping 
back  of  the  whole  truth,  and  even,  now  and  then,  a 
deliberate  falsehood ;  and  more  than  all,  a  manner  of 
repeating  a  thing  which  gave  it  a  very  different  meaning 
from  what  the  speaker  intended,  so  often  making  mis- 
chief and  discomfort. 

*  That  is  bad,  very  bad,'  said  Mrs.  Ashton ;  *  it  may 
affect  the  other  children.' 

*  I  would  rather  hope  that  they  may  have  a  good 
influence  on  her,'  answered  her  daughter.  *  The  standard 
of  truth  is  so  high  in  our  school, — thanks,  I  believe,  to  dear 
little  Bessie  Bradford,  Maggie,  Belle,  and  one  or  two 
others, — that  any  departure  from  it  is  considered  a  very 
serious  offence.  Lily,  with  all  her  thoughtlessness  and 
love  of  mischief,  is  strictly  truthful ;  so  are  Dora  and 
Nellie.  Gracie  is  the  only  one  for  whom  I  fear,  for, 
although  I  think  she  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
telling  a  deliberate  untruth,  her  conceit  and  wish  to  be 
first  are  so  great,  that  they  often  lead  her  to  exaggerate 
and  give  a  false  colouring  to  what  she  says  of  herself  as 
compared  with  others.' 
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The  proposal  for  the  fair  met  with  a  pretty  general 
approval  from  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  little  girls, 
and  they  received  many  promises  of  help. 

'  Aunt  Annie '  undertook  to  show  Maggie,  Bessie,  and 
Belle  how  to  make  any  pretty  articles  they  might  wish  to 
undertake.      Lily's  ynaTnTna.  did  the  same  for  her ;   and 
none  of  the  children  were  left  entirely  without  assistance. 
Wlien  Jessie  came  to  Miss  Ashton  with  her  pretty  little 
wares,  she  was  told  what  was  proposed,  and  bidden  to 
have  as  large  a  supply  as  possible,  so  that  they  might  be 
offered  for  sale  with  the  other  articles  ;  and  the  lady  and 
some  of  her  friends  kindly  bought  so  many  of  those  al- 
ready on  hand,  that  Jessie  was  famished  with  the  means 
of  procuring  her  materials  at  once. 

The  older  class  in  Mrs.  Ashton's  room  also   entered 

with  spirit  into  the  affair,  promising  all  the  assistance 

that  they  could  give,  so  that  there  was  good  prospect  it 

Junp  ,-f  .^  '"''''^^^-     ^^^  *i^^  fi^^d  ^as  the  first  day  of 

^air  d^y  iTw^^^  '""""^^  ^"  P^"^^^^^  ^  i^  ^^*'  '^^  ^^' 

of  gr^elt'^eSmSr'''^  Howard  came  to  school  in  a  state 

'  tak^s^Ktrt^f "^^l'   '^^   "^^^  *«   the   other  children, 

^      -ive  us  ever  so '^^^''j''  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  «^«  i«  S^^^^ 

so  many  things  for  it.      She  told  me  to 
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invite  you  all  to  come  to  her  house  this  afternoon,  and 
she  has  a  whole  lot  of  pieces  of  silk  and  ribbons,  and 
worsteds  and  beads,  and  ever  so  many  lovely  things  to 
divide  among  us.  And  what  is  better  still,  she  says  she 
would  like  each  child  to  make  some  article  expressly  for 
her,  and  she  will  buy  it ! ' 

'  Oh,  delightful ! '  *  How  kind  !  how  nice  ! '  '  What  a 
great  help  ! '  came  from  one  and  another  of  her  little 
hearers. 

*And,'  continued  Gracie,  warming  with  her  subject, 
*  she  wants  some  particular  things.  Two  toilet-sets  of 
lace  and  muslin,  one  lined  and  trimmed  with  blue,  the 
other  with  pink ;  and  two  mats  for  flower  vases,  to  be 
exactly  alike.  I  am  going  to  do  one  of  the  mats  ;  and 
grandmamma  says  she  thinks  the  other  one  and  both  the 
toilet-sets  had  better  be  made  by  some  of  us  older  chil- 
dren, because  she  thinks  the  little  ones  can  scarcely  do 
them.  And  she  will  give  ten  dollars  for  the  mat  that  is 
worked  the  most  nicely  and  evenly,  and  nine  for  the 
other;  eight  for  the  best  toilet-set,  and  seven  for  the 
second ;  and  she  will  give  us  all  the  materials.  Just 
think  of  that !  Why,  whoever  has  the  best  mat  will  earn 
more  than  the  price  of  Jessie's  paiTot !  I  wanted  grand- 
mamma to  say  that  one  might  have  the  buying  of  the 
parrot  for  her  own  part ;  but  she  said  that  would  not  be 
just  to  the  rest  who  had  a  share  in  the  fair;  and  that 
she  had  no  right  to  say  so,  either.  I  don't  see  why, 
and  I  think  she  might  have  let  me.' 

*  Why,  you  don't  know  that  you  will  have  the  nicest 
mat,'  said  Lily. 

*  See  if  I  don't,  then  ! '  said  Gracie.  *  I  can  work 
much  better  than  any  of  you,  I  know,' 

*  If  I  didn't  live  in  such  a  very  glass  house  myself,  I'd 
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ssLj  petticoat  to  yon/  said  Lilj,  who  had  lately  shown  a 
fancy  for  the  use  of  proverhs,  after  the  manner  of  Ma^e 
Bradford. 

Gracie  tossed  her  head,  and  put  on  the  expression 
which  children  call  *  turning  up  their  noses.' 

She  knew  very  well  what  lily  meant,  how  not  long 
since  she  had  hoasted  of  herself,  and  heen  so  very  sure 
that  she  would  outdo  all  others,  and  how  she  had  miser- 
ably failed  in  the  end. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  consciousness,  she  was  not  at  all 
taken  down  by  Lily's  reminder,  for  she  felt  herself  a  per- 
son of  more  than  usual  consideration  and  importance  that 
morning ;  not  without  more  than  ordinary  reason,  was 
thought  by  most  of  her  companions,  for  it  was  really  a 
fine  thing  to  have  such  a  munificent  grandmamma,  who 
was  ready  to  do  so  much  for  the  grand  object  at  present 
in  the  minds  of  each  and  every  one. 

It  was  true,  also,  and  well  known  in  the  school,  that 
Gracie  did  worsted  work  remarkably  well  and  evenly  for 
a  little  girl,  aud  that  there  was  more  reason  than  com- 
mon for  her  belief  that  she  should  outshine  all  the  others. 
Still  her  constant  boasting  was  never  agreeable,  and  lily 
always  would  set  herself  to  combat  it  with  all  her  might. 

*  Are  not  Maggie  and  Bessie  to  try  with  us  too  ? '  she 
asked. 

*  Of  course,'  answered  Gracie ;  '  they  are  just  as  much 
in  the  fair  as  we  are  ;  and  Maggie  works  so  nicely.' 

*  Should  think  she  did,'  said  Lily ;  *  better  than  a-ny 
— child — in — the — whole — wm-ld, ' 

The  extreme  deliberation  with  which  this  was  said 

made  it  very  forcible,  and  gave  the  remark  all  the  point 

which  was  intended.     Woe  to  the  person  who,  in  Lily's 

-ng,   ventured  to  deny  that  her  particular  friends, 
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Maggie  and  Bessie  Bradford,  were  not  all  that  was  wisest, 
best,  and  prettiest. 

'  Besides,'  said  Belle,  '  Bessie  was  the  first  to  find  out 
Jessie  and  her  grandfather ;  so  it  seems  as  if  it  was  very 
much  her  charity  and  Maggie's.  Good  morning,  dear 
Miss  Ashton  ; '.  and  little  Belle  flew  to  meet  her  teacher, 
whom  she  dearly  loved,  and  began  to  tell  her  of  this  new 
and  delightful  arrangement. 

But  she  had  hardly  commenced  when  she  checked 
herself,  and  saying,  *But  it  is  Gracie's  to  tell  about, 
and  I  expect  she  would  like  to,'  turned  to  her  school- 
mate, and  allowed  her,  nothing  loth,  to  take  up  the 
tale. 

Miss  Ashton  approved,  and  readily  consented  to  what 
was  proposed ;  but  she  was  sorry  to  see  that,  as  usual, 
Gracie  took  the  chief  credit,  and  claimed  the  first  place 
for  herself  in  the  new  plan,  seeming,  as  before,  not  to 
have  the  slightest  doubt  that  her  work  would  be  the 
best,  and  biing  the  highest  premium.  However,  she 
would  say  nothing  now  to  damp  the  general  pleasure  and 
enthusiasm,  but  called  her  young  flock  to  the  business  of 
the  day  without  reproof  or  remonstrance. 

On  the  way  home  from  school,  Gracie  called  to  invite 
Maggie  and  Bessie  to  her  grandmamma's  house  that 
afternoon ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  whole  *  com- 
mittee,' as  Maggie  called  it,  were  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  kind  old  lady. 

<  Now,'  said  Mrs.  Howard,  *  we  will  settle  first  who 
among  you  are  to  take  these  pieces  of  work.  Gracie 
seemed  to  think  that  all  who  were  able  to  work  nicely 
would  prefer  worsted  work,  so  I  have  here  two  pairs  of 
mats,  as  well  as  the  toilet-sets ;  and  you  may  decide  for 
yourselves  which  you  will  take.      As  for  the  younger 
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ones,  I  will  leave  it  to  them  to  choose  the  things  they 
will  make  for  me,  as  each  one  knows  what  she  is  best 
able  to  do/ 

Gracie  looked  dismayed  and  displeased  at  the  first 
part  of  her  grandmother's  speech ;  and,  not  daring  to 
object  aloud,  she  whispered  to  Hattie,  who  stood  next 
her  :  • 

*It's  too  bad!  There  grandmamma  goes  and  gives 
three  chances  against  me/ 

*  Never  mind,  you'll  have  the  first,'  answered  Hattie ; 
'  you  know  you  work  better  than  any  of  the  others.'  . 

*  How  many  of  you,'  continued  the  old  lady,  *  are  able 
to  do  worsted  work  nicely  ] ' 

*  I  can,  grandmamma,  very  nicely,'  said  Gracie 
promptly,  while  the  others,  more  modest  and  shy,  looked 
from  one  to  another. 

*  Maggie  Bradford  works  very  nicely,  ma'am,'  said 
Nellie  Ransom. 

*  And  so  do  you  too,  my  dear,  if  I'm  not  mistsJcen,' 
said  Mrs.  Howard,  *  Would  you  like  to  do  one  of  the 
mats  1 '  • 

*  If  you  please,  ma'am,'  said  Nellie ;  and,  stepping  up, 
Mrs.  Howard  gave  her  her  choice  among  the  mats. 

*  Ah  !  you  have  made  the  same  choice  as  Gracie,'  said 
the  old  lady,  *  Well,  we  shall  see  who  will  do  the  best. 
Gracie,  take  the  mat,  my  dear.  Now  for  the  other  pair : 
Maggie,  will  you  have  one  ? ' 

But  Maggie  held  back  a  little,  and  at  length,  with 
many  blushes,  said  that  she  would  prefer  to  take  one  of 
the  toilet-sets,  because  Bessie  was  anxious  to  help  her, 
and  she  could  do  some  of  the  easy  sewing  on  the  ruffles, 
but  she  could  not  do  worsted  work  evenly  enough  to  go 
with  her  own. 
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Dora  took  one  of  the  second  pair  of  mats  ;  and  Hattie, 
who  was  next  in  age,  and  who  knew  very  little  about 
embroidering,  chose  the  other  toilet-set,  as  she  believed 
she  could  do  that  better  than  the  mats. 

Maggie  looked  wishfully  at  this,  and  Mrs.  Howard  saw 
the  look. 

*  Would  you  like  to  take  this  also,  Maggie,  dear  1 '  she 
said.  *  You  deserve  some  reward  for  being  so  unselfish. 
And  if  it  is  not  too  much  for  you  to  undertake,  you  are 
quite  welcome  to  try  it.' 

'  Oh  no,  ma'am,'  said  Maggie,  with  brightening  eyes ; 
*we  have  nearly  seven  weeks,  you  know ;  and  with  Bessie's 
help,  and  Aunt  Annie  to  arrange  all  the  work  for  me,  I 
think  I  could  do  both.  But  I  don't  care  for  a  reward, 
Mrs.  Howard ;  for  you  know,  if  Jessie  and  her  grand- 
father have  the  money,  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
who  does  the  most.' 

*  No,  truly,'  said  Mrs.  Howard ;  *  and  it  is  not  that  you 
may  strive  to  outdo  one  another  that  I  make  these  offers, 
but  only  that  you  may  all  try  your  best  to  have  the  work 
well  done.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  womai>,  my  dears,  and 
I  like  to  see  every  little  girl  brought  up  to  use  her  needle 
properly,  and  to  keep  her  things  in  order ;  so  I  say  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  beauty  of  the  work,  as  the  care 
and  neatness  with  which  it  is  done,  that  I  shall  look  at. 
Keep  it  from  spot  or  stain,  or  from  being  frayed  or 
rubbed  :  this  you  can  all  do  with  proper  care.' 

Then  Mrs.  Howard  repeated  how  much  she  would  give 
for  each  article,  promising  also  once  more  to  buy  some 
pretty  trifle  from  each  of  the  younger  children  ;  and  they 
all  felt  as  if  a  large  sum  was  already  secure  for  Jessie  and 
her  grandfather. 

After  this,  the  treasures  of  lace,  muslin,  ribbons,  flowers, 
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beads,  and  worsteds  of  all  colours  were  displayed  to  their 
delighted  eyes,  and  divided  with  as  much  fairness  as  was 
possible.  Not  a  child  but  carried  home  with  her  a  most 
precious  package,  already  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  ones 
transformed  into  many  an  article  of  use  and  beauty  for 
the  benefit  of  old  Malcolm  and  his  grandchild.  The  fair 
was  now  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  thought  and  con- 
versation among  Miss  Ashton*s  young  scholars  and  their 
little  friends,  Maggie  and  Bessie  Bradford ;  and  a  fit  of 
uncommon  industry  had  seized  upon  each  and  every  one. 

But  one  morning,  only  two  days  after  the  meeting  of 
the  young  people  at  her  house,  Mrs.  Howard  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  Maggie  Bradford  wanted  to  see  her ; 
and  ordering  her  to  be  shown  in,  the  little  girl  entered, 
followed  by  her  sister  and  nurse. 

Maggie  looked  flushed  and  uncomfortable,  and  held  a 
small  parcel  in  her  hand ;  but  after  she  had  said  good 
morning  to  Mrs.  Howard,  a  fit  of  shyness  came  over  her, 
and  she  could  not  tell  her  errand. 

So  Bessie  spoke  for  her. 

*Mrs.  Howard,'  said  the  little  girl,  who  was  herself 
rather  confused,  but  who  felt  bound  to  help  Maggie  out 
of  her  trouble,  *  Maggie  has  come  to  bring  you  back  the 
mat.     She  thinks  it  is  rather  better  for  her  not  to  do  it.' 

*  Did  you  find  you  had  undertaken  too  much,  Maggie, 
my  dear  ? '  asked  the  old  lady  encouragingly. 

*N-n-no,  ma'am,'  whispered  Maggie,  plucking  up  a  fe-w 
crumbs  of  courage  as  she  heard  the  kind  tone, — *no,  it 
was  not  that ;  but  we  thought  I'd  better  bring  it  back 
to  you.' 

*  But  you  must  have  some  reason,'  said  Mrs.  Howard. 
*  Can  you  not  tell  me  what  it  is  1  Has  Gracie  been  say- 
^^"  anything  unkind  to  you  1 ' 
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*  Gracie  has  not  said  anything  to  me  about  it,  ma'am/ 
said  Maggie  rather  evasively. 

*  Please  don't  ask  us,  Mrs.  Howard,'  said  Bessie  gravely^ 

*  Maggie  and  I  overturned  our  minds  about  it,  and 
thought  we'd  better  bring  back  the  mat  j  but  we  do  not 
want  to  tell  tales.' 

*  Then  I  shall  not  ask/  said  Mrs.  Howard ;  but  from 
the  very  fact  that  Bessie  had  innocently  begged  that  they 
might  not  be  pressed  to  *  tell  tales,'  she  felt  that  her  sus- 
picions were  tolerably  correct.  Grade's  desire  to  be  firsty 
and  the  fear  that  others  should  excel,  or  even  equal  her^ 
were  becoming  so  great  that  they  often  blinded  her  to 
what  was  just  and  kind. 

*  There  are  plenty  of  pretty  things  that  we  can  make, 
Mrs.  Howard,'  said  Maggie,  *  and  I  would  rather  not  do 
anything  that  any  one  might  think  was  not  my  share.' 

*  Very  well,  dear,  as  you  please,'  answered  the  old  lady; 

*  but  since  you  do  not  choose  to  make  this,  I  shall  not  give 
it  to  any  one  else/ 

When  Maggie  and  Bessie  had  gone,  the  old  lady  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  went  around  to  her  son's  house,  where  she 
found  her  little  grand-daughter  at  home. 

*  Gracie,'  she  said,  after  a  little  talk,  '  Maggie  Bradford 
came  to  see  me  just  now,  bringing  back  the  mat  which  she 
was  to  have  worked  for  the  fair.  Do  you  know  any 
reason  why  she  should  have  done  so  1 ' 

*  Why,  no,  grandmamma  ! '  answered  Gracie,  turning 
her  eyes  upon  her  grandmother  in  unfeigned  and  unmis- 
takeable  surprise,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  truth 
of  her  answer. 

*  Think,'  said  the  old  lady,  believing  that  she  might 
have  forgotten.  *  You  know  you  were  not  pleased  that  I 
should  give  Maggie  the  two  things  to  make  for  me.  Have 
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you  said  anything  that  could  hurt  her  feelings,  and  show 
her  that  you  were  displeased  ? ' 

'I  never  said  one  word  to  Maggie  about  the  mat, 
grandmamma,'  said  Gracie,  *  and  I  can't  see  how' —  She 
paused,  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden  thought,  and  colour- 
ing, added  uneasily,  *  I  did  talk  to  Hattie  about  it,  and 
T  was  rather  provoked,  because  I  did  not  see  why  Maggie 
should  have  a  better  chance  than  the  rest  to  make  so 
much  for  the  fair.  And — and — perhaps  Hattie  went  and 
told  Maggie ;  but  it  was  real  mean  of  her  if  she  did;  and 
besides,  there  was  nothing  for  Maggie  to  be  so  mad  at, 
and  make  such  a  fuss  about.' 

*  Maggie  was  not  *•  mad,"  as  you  call  it,  Gracie  ;  so  far 
from  it,  that  she  would  say  nothing  to  throw  blame  upon 
you  or  any  one  else,'  said  her  grandmother ;  *  but  it  was 
plain  that  she  had  been  vexed  and  hurt.' 

'  Gracie,'  said  her  mother,  who  sat  by,  *  it  would  be  a 
sad  thing  if  you  should  show  yourself  so  wanting  in  .feel- 
ing  and  gratitude  as  to  say  unkind  things  of  Maggie,  or 
to  injure  her  in  any  way,  especially  in  such  a  matter  as 
this.' 

*  Well,  mamma,  and  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't,'  said  Gracie, 
with  a  little  pout.  *  I  am  very  fond  of  Maggie,  and  I 
wouldn't  do  a  thing  to  her ;  but  I  did  feel  rather  pro- 
voked about  the  mat,  only  I  did  not  mean  her  to  know 
it.  I'm  just  going  to  ask  Hattie  if  she  told  her  what  I 
said.' 

Gracie  was  really  uncomfortable.  She  remembered 
that  she  had,  in  a  moment  of  pettishness,  made  one  or 
two  remarks  to  Hattie  which  shis  would  not  have  cared 
to  make  in  Maggie's  hearing;  but  she  would  not  will- 
ingly have  offended  the  latter.  She  knew  very  well  to 
'hat  her  mother  referred  when  she  spoke  of  Maggie, — 
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how,  a  year  ago,  when  a  prize  had  been  offered  for  com- 
position by  Miss  Ashton's  uncle,  she  and  Maggie  had 
been  believed  to  stand  far  ahead  of  the  rest ;  how  her 
own  composition,  all  ready  for  presentation,  had  been 
lost,  and  that  through  her  own  inordinate  vanity ;  how 
Maggie  and  Bessie  had  found  it,  and,  like  the  honourable 
little  girls  they  were,  had  brought  it  at  once  to  her, 
although  they  believed  that  by  so  doing  Maggie  was  de- 
prived of  all  chance  of  the  much-wished-for^  prize.  It 
was  true  that  neither  she  nor  Maggie  had  gained  it, 
for  it  had  fallen  to  Nellie  Ransom;  but  that  did  not 
lessen,  or  should  not  have  lessened,  Gracie's  gratitude 
to  her  little  friend;  and,  as  her  mother  said,  it  ill  be- 
came her  to  nurse  .any  feeling  of  jealousy  towards 
Maggie. 

*  Gracie,'  said  her  mother,  '  can  you  remember  exactly 
what  you  said  about  Maggie  1 ' 

*  No,  mamma,'  answered  the  child,  looking  thoughtful 
and  a  little  troubled  ;  *  but  it  was  not  much,  I  think.' 

*  I  am  afraid,'  said  Mrs.  Howard,  *  that  a  very  little 
sometimes  becomes  much  in  Hattie's  keeping.  I  do  not 
know  that  she  really  wishes  to  make  mischief,  but  her 
love  of  talking  and  her  want  of  strict  truthfulness  lead 
her  to  exaggerate,  and  also,  I  fear,  to  repeat  many  a 
thing  with  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  which  the 
speaker  intended.  The  more  I  see  of  her,  the  plainer 
does  this  become  to  me ;  and  I  fear,  Gracie,  that  she  is 
not  a  safe  friend  for  you.' 

*  Mamma,'  said  Gracie,  in  a  tone  of  some  offence,  *  you'd 
never  think  that  Hattie  could  make  me  learn,  to  tell 
stories,  do  you  ?  Why,  I  never  told  a  falsehood  in  my 
life,  and  I'm  sure  I'd  never  think  of  doing  such  a  thing.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  hope  not,  my  child,'  said  her  mother, 
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*but  I  fear  temptation  for  you,  Grade;  and  I  think 
Hattie  encourages  you  in  your  great  fault,  your  self- 
conceit  and  desire  for  admiration.  And  although  I  do 
not  think  that  you  ever  mean  to  be  untruthful,  my 
daughter,  your  idea  of  your  own  merits  often  leads  you 
into  exaggeration  of  these,  and  makes  you  unwilling  to 
see  them  in  others.' 

Gracie  pouted,  and  put  on  the  expression  she  always 
wore  if  she  were  found  fault  with. 

*  Mamma,'  she  said,  *  I  think  that  is  a  very  horrid  cha- 
racter to  give  any  one;  and  I  am  sure  you  need  not 
think  I  ever  could  tell  a  falsehood  or  do  anything  mean 
to  any  one.' 

*  I  do  not  say  you  would,  Gracie.  I  only  want  you  to 
beware  of  temptation.' 

*  I  shan't  fall  into  temptation,  no  fear  of  that,'  said 
Gracie  almost  scornfully ;  not  scorn  of  her  mother,  but  of 
the  idea  that  she  was  not  quite  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self, and  that  she  could  be  led  into  wrong-doing. 

*  And  I  shall  be  obliged  to  say,'  continued  Mrs.  Howard, 
*  that  I  do  not  think  it  best  for  you  to  be  so  much  with 
Hattie.  She  is  doing  you  no  good.  I  cannot  keep  you 
apart  altogether,  but  you  must  not  ask  me  to  let  you 
have  her  here  so  often,  nor  can  I  allow  you  to  go  to  her 
house  as  much  as  you  have  done.  When  I  see  you  have 
a  more  gentle  and  humble  spirit,  Gracie,  and  learning 
to  stand  by  another  strength  than  your  own,  I  may  not 
so  much  fear  evil  companionship  for  you ;  but  this  very 
belief  that  you  cannot  fall  makes  you  all  the  more  ready 
to  do  so.' 

Gracie  flounced  out  of  the  room  in  high  displeasure, 
muttering  to  herself  as  she  went  up-stairs  that  her  mother 
always  thought '  every  one  better  than  me,'  and  *  it  was 
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very  unjust,'  and  'just  as  if  I  could  fall  into  the  tempta- 
tion of  telling  a  story.' 

Mrs,  Howard  sighed,  and  looked  troubled,  as  she  well 
might ;  and  so  did  grandmamma,  as  they  talked  together 
on  this  subject,  and  considered  what  was  best  to  be  done 
with  Gracie.  Her  overwhelming  desire  for  admiration, 
her  wish  to  be  first  in  everything,  her  self-conceit  and 
impatience  of  reproof,  were  day  by  day  growing  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  overrunning  all  that  was  fair  and  lovely 
in  her  character.  It  was,  as  the  mother  had  said,  diffi- 
cult to  break  oif  all  intercourse  between  her  and  Hattie, 
although  it  was  certain  that  the  latter  was  exercising  no 
good  influence  on  Gracie ;  for  the  two  families  were 
intimate,  and  it  was  impossible,  without  giving  offence, 
to  keep  the  two  children  entirely  apart.  Moreover,  they 
were  schoolmates,  and  had  grown  really  fond  of  one 
another,  although  Gracie  was  losing  confidence  in  Hattie, 
as  she  could  not  but  perceive  that  she  had  by  no  means 
a  strict  regard  for  truth. 

But  little  did  Gracie  dream  that  Hattie's  influence  or 
example  could  ever  lead  her  astray  in  this  way. 
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VI. 

JEALOUSY. 

Days  went  by,  and  all  was  progressing  famously  for  the 
fair, — at  least  so  thought  the  little  workers.  New  oifers 
of  help  came  in ;  new  articles  were  promised,  and  some 
even  sent,  early  as  it  was ;  and  these  were  committed  to 
Miss  Ashton's  keeping  until  the  appointed  day — ^the  first 
of  June — should  arrive.  Mrs.  Bradford  promised  all  the 
ice-cream  that  should  be  needed  for  the  refreshment 
table ;  Mrs.  Howard  the  strawberries ;  another  mamma 
offered  jelly ;  two  or  three  cake ;  Mr.  Powers  promised 
a  quantity  of  French  bonbons  ;  and  from  all  sides  came 
offers  of  flowers.  Mr.  Stanton,  the  little  Bradfords' 
*  Uncle  Euthven,^  said  he  would  furnish  flags  and  banners 
enough  to  deck  the  piazza ;  and  mammas,  grandmammas, 
aunts,  and  cousins  were  coaxed  and  wheedled  out  of 
so  many  bright  ribbons  for  the  same  purpose,  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  they  were  expected  to  go 
in  grave  colours  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

And  if  you  had  seen  the  doll  that  Miss  Annie  Stanton 
and  her  sister-in-law  were  dressing  as  a  baby  ! 

If  you  had  but  seen  that  doll ! 

With  a  face  so  sweet,  and  so  like  a  '  real  live  baby,' 
that  it  almost  startled  one  to  come  upon  it  unawares  in 
some  place  where  the  real  live  baby  could  not  have  been 
found  I  Such  hands  and  feet !  and  oh,  such  a  fitting  out  I 
Day  by  day  the  progress  of  that  doll's  wardrobe  was 
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watched  with  ea^er,  delighted  eyes  by  Maggie,  Bessie, 
Belle,  and  Lily,  who  had  more  opportunities  for  this  than 
the  rest  of  the  children.  These  last  were,  however, 
invited  in  every  now  and  then,  to  see  the  wonder  as  it 
grew  j  and  that  doll  became  the  great  object  of  interest, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  remainder  of  the  fair 
arrangements  were  as  nothing.  Everything  that  was 
dainty  and  pretty  and  cunning  was  furnished  for  the 
baby  doll :  not  only  clothes  without  number,  but  also  a 
tasteful  cradle  lined  and  trimmed  with  blue  silk,  white 
muslin,  and  lace ;  and  a  baby  basket,  furnished  com- 
pletely with  all  that  the  most  exacting  infant  could 
require.  In  short,  this  was  plainly  to  be  the  grand 
attraction  of  the  fair,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger 
portion  of  its  patrons ;  for  the  fame  of  the  doll  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  great  was  the  curiosity  of  those  who  had 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  beauties. 

And  the  question  arose  and  was  eagerly  discussed, 
who  was  to  be  the  munificent  purchaser  ?  who,  oh  !  who, 
the  fortunate  possessor]  Papas  and  mammas  were 
besieged  with  petitions  and  coaxings,  but  wisely  declined 
making  positive  promises  till  the  pricQ  of  the  wonderful 
prize  should  be  fixed,  and  the  doll  herself  put  up  for  sale. 
Money-jugs  were  broken,  and  *  savings  banks '  emptied, 
that  the  contents  might  be  counted  over  and  over  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  any  possibility  that  they  might 
reach  the  sum  which  would  probably  be  required; 
allowances  were  saved  up  in  the  same  hope. 

The  only  trouble  about  it  was  that,  as  Maggie  Brad- 
ford said,  *  only  one  could  have  the  doll,  and  so  all  the 
rest  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  which  made  it  a 
case  in  which  it  would  be  well  if  one  man*s  meat  were 
every  other  man's  poison.' 
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Jessie  and  her  grandfather  were  cared  for  in  the  mean- 
while. Miss  Ashton  had  interested  several  of  her  friends 
in  them ;  the  children  had  done  the  same  with  their 
parents  ;  and  Mr.  Bradford,  Mr.  Norris,  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen  had  been  to  see  old  Malcolm,  and  find- 
ing that  there  was  little  or  no  probability  of  his  cure 
while  he  remained  in  the  cold,  damp  shanty  where  he 
had  been  living  for  the  last  few  months,  had  furnished 
him  with  more  comfortable  lodging. 

Jessie's  wares  were  also  finding  a  good  market ;  and 
every  week  she  came  down  into  the  city  with  a  number. 
Some  of  these  she  sold  to  such  purchasers  as  came  in  her 
way,  and  whatever  were  left  over  she  carried  to  Miss 
Ashton,  and  put  in  her  hands  for  the  fair. 

She  was  also  making  some  particularly  choice  articles, 
which  she  kept  back  for  exhibition  and  sale  on  that 
occasion ;  and  among  them  were  half  a  dozen  boxes  of 
straw  and  bright-coloured  ribbons,  with  an  initial  letter 
woven  in  beads  upon  the  top  of  each.  There  had  been 
but  four  of  them  at  first,  bearing  respectively  an  M,  a  B, 
a  G,  and  a  D,  standing  for  Maggie,  Bessie,  Gracie,  and 
Dora, — for  Jessie  looked  upon  these  as  her  first  friends, 
because  they  had  first  become  interested  in  her  story, — 
but  Bessie  having  mentioned  that  Belle  and  Lily  were 
*  just  like  ourselves,  and  my  sister  and  I  would  be  pleased 
to  buy  boxes  for  them  at  the  fair,'  Jessie  completed  two 
more  with  an  L  for  Lily,  and  a  B  for  Belle.  There  was 
a  delightful  amount  of  mystery  respecting  these  boxes, 
for  each  one  of  the  six  knew  what  had  been  done  for  the 
other  five, — Jessie  telling  her  in  confidence,  and  leaving 
her  with  the  suspicion  that  the  same  pleasure  was  in 
•^ore  for  her.     Not  on  any  account  would  any  one  of 

^m  have  spoken  of  this  suspicion, — oh  dear,  no  ! — ^but 
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was  quite  prepared  to  be  very  much  surprised  if  a  box 
bearing  her  initial  should  turn  up  at  the  fair. 

Maggie  and  Bessie  owned  a  pretty  little  pony,  the 
gift  of  their  Uncle  Euthven, — at  least  Fred  said  it  was 
*  Uncle  Euthven's  present/  but  Mr.  Stanton  said  it  was 
Fred's.  For,  having  offered  Fred  the  choice  of  a  pre- 
sent for  himself  as  a  reward  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to 
break  himself  off  some  troublesome  faults,  the  generous 
brother  asked  for  a  pony  for  his  little  sisters.  He  and 
his  brother  Harry  each  owned  one,  and  he  wished  Maggie 
and  Bessie  to  enjoy  the  same  pleasure.  So  Uncle  Euth- 
ven had  bought  the  pony  and  equipped  him,  but  he  de- 
clared it  was  Fred's  gift  to  the  little  girls,  and  I  think 
he  was  about  right. 

However  that  was,  the  pony  had  given  no  small 
amount  of  pleasure,  and  this  was  still  further  increased 
when  Belle's  papa  gave  her  one. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  two  of  the  little  girls  on 
these  ponies,  escorted  by  Harry  and  Fred,  and  the  whole 
party  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  papas,  or  Uncle  Euth- 
ven, or  sometimes  of  old  James,  the  coachman.  Belle 
and  Bessie  rode  as  yet  with  a  leading-string  to  the  pony's 
rein,  but  Maggie  had  grown  to  be  a  fearless  little  rider, 
and  had  no  idea  of  being  led.  Lily  would  have  been  wel- 
come to  a  ride  now  and  then  if  she  had  chosen,  but  *  the 
one  thing  in  the  world '  which  Lily  feared  was  a  horse, 
and  she  declined  the  most  pressing  offers  of  this  nature. 

Now  that  the  days  were  becoming  so  mild  and  pleasant, 
these  rides  took  place  quite  frequently,  and  they  were 
hardly  looked  forward  to  more  eagerly  by  the  children 
than  they  were  by  old  Malcolm  and  Jessie,  who  delighted 
to  see  the  little  girls  on  horseback,  and  were  always  on 
the  watch  to  meet  them  and  receive  a  kind  word. 
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'  I  know  who  I  think  will  have  the  best  piece  of  work/ 
said  Lily,  one  day  after  school,  when  the  little  girls  were 
discussing  the  arrangements  for  the  fair  as  they  prepared 
to  go  home. 

'WhoT  asked  Gracie  quickly.  *  Maggie,  J  suppose. 
You  always  thick  Maggie  and  Bessie  do  everything 
better  than  anybody  else.* 

*  Well,  and  so  they  do,'  answered  Lily,  unwilling  to 
allow  that  her  favourite  playmates  could  be  outdone  in 
anything  by  another, — *  so  they  do  ;  but  it*s  not  Maggie 
this  time.' 

'  Who  then  1 '  asked  Dora. 

'  Nellie  Eansom,'  said  Lily.    *  Have  you  seen  her  mat  V 

No,  none  of  the  others  had  seen.  Nellie's  mat ;  but 

now  curiosity  was  all  on  tiptoe,  and  a  general  desire  to 

see  her  work  took  possession  of  the  class. 

*  Bring  all  your  works  to-morrow,  and  let's  see  which 
is  the  best,'  said  Lily. 

*  Gracie's  is,  I  know,'  said  Hattie. 

*  If  you  have  not  seen  the  others,  you-  don't  know,'  said 
Lily. 

Hattie  whispered  something  to  Gracie  and  laughed  ; 
but  Gracie  still  wore  the  displeased  look  she  had  put  on 
when  Lily  declared  Nellie's  work  must  be  the  best. 

For,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  year,  Gracie  had 
been  nourishing  an  intense  and  bitter  jealousy  of  Nellie 
Eansom.  As  has  been  said  before,  Nellie  was  by  no 
means  as  quick  and  brilliant  a  child  as  Gracie,  but  she 
was  more  persevering  and  industrious,  and  so  made  up  for 
the  lack  of  natural  talent.  She  was  the  only  child  in  the 
school  who  could  keep  up. with  Gracie  in  several  studies, 
such  as  composition  and  aiithmetic ;  and  in  all  they 
learned,,  these  two  generally  stood  in  advance  of  the  rest. 
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And  to  outstrip  Nellie,  to  be  always  the  first,  the  very 
first,  was  Grade's  great  ambition.  She  believed  herself 
to  be  by  far  the  wiser  and  cleverer  of  the  two,  but  she 
was  anxious  that  every  one  else  should  acknowledge  it 
also. 

A  year  ago,  when  Miss  Ashton*s  uncle  had  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  composition, — the  occasion  to  which 
Mrs.  Howard  had  referred  when  warning  her  little 
daughter  against  jealousy  of  Maggie  Bradford, — the 
chances  had  seemed  to  lie  between  Maggie  and  herself ; 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Nellie's  com- 
position had  proved  the  most  deserving,  and  taken  the 
much-coveted  prize. 

Since  that  time  Gracie's  wish  to  excel  Nellie  in  all 
things  had  known  no  bounds,  and  it  is  really  to  be  feared 
that  she  was  rejoiced  at  heart  when  her  painstaking  and 
industrious  little  schoolmate  missed  in  her  lessons,  or 
failed  in  any  work  she  undertook. 

So  now- the  fear  that  Nellie's  mat  should  prove  to  be 
more  neatly  worked  than  her  own  took  complete  pos- 
session of  her ;  for  it  was  not  only  the  desire  to  be  first, 
but  the  desire  to  outstrip  Nellie  especially,  that  filled  her 
heart  and  made  her  envious  and  jealous. 

It  was  agreed  that  Nellie,  Gracie,  and  Dora  should 
each  bring  her  mat  to  school  the  next  morning,  so  as  to 
compare  their  work  and  see  which  was  likely  to  bring  the 
highest  price. 

Accordingly  this  was  done,  and  the  children  all 
gathered  early,  anxious  to  decide  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  three  pieces  of  embroidery. 

All  were  well  done,  neatly  and  evenly  worked ;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  even  to  Gracie's  unwilling  eyes, 
Nellie  Ransom's  was  somewhat  the  best.     It  was  really. 
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astonishing  for  a  child  of  her  age.  She  was  naturally 
handy  with  her  needle,  and  had  taken  so  much  pains 
with  this  mat  that  it  would  have  done  credit  to  a  much 
older  person.  The  simple  pattern  was  straight  and  even, 
and  the  stitches  of  the  filling  in  lay  in  neat,  regular  rows, 
the  worsted  smooth  and  unfrayed,  and  not  a  speck  or 
spot  of  any  description  to  be  seen  upon  the  whole  piece. 

Grade's  was  very  nearly  a  match  for  it :  indeed,  had 
the  two  pieces  been  looked  at  separately,  it  might  have 
seemed  that  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  them  ; 
but  laid  side  by  side  and  closely  compared,  Nellie's  would 
certainly  bear  oflF  the  palm. 

*  Why,  Nellie,'  said  Dora,  whose  own  work  was  by  no 
means  despicable,  '  how  beautifully  you  have  done  it !  I 
don't  believe  a  grown-up  lady  could  have  worked  it 
better.     I  know  Mrs.  Howard  will  say  it's  the  best' 

Quiet  Nellie  coloured  and  dimpled  with  pleasure. 
Praise  was  pleasant  to  her,  as  it  is  to  all ;  but  although 
she  would  have  been  glad  to  have  her  work  pronounced 
the  best,  it  was  with  no  overwhelming  desire  to  outdo 
her  companions.  Nellie  did  her  very  best;  but  when 
another  did  better,  she  could  be  content  with  the  feeling 
that  it  was  not  her  own  fault  that  she  was  excelled,,  and 
was  ready  to  sympathize  with  her  more  fortunate  class- 
mate. 

*  That  will  be  priced  ten  dollars  for  certain  and 
positive,'  said  Lily,  holding  up  the  mat  and  regarding 
it  with  admiration.  *  It  is  lovely,  Nellie.  They  are  all 
very  nice,  especially  Gracie's,  but  yours  is  the  best.' 

'  It's  not  a  bit  better  than  Gracie's,'  said  Hattie.    . 

*  Don't  you  encourage  Gracie  more  than  she  deserves,* 
said  Lily  admonishingly.     <  She's  pretty  nice,  but  don't 

u  puff  her  up  too  much.' 
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*  I  know  something  about  you,*  said  Hattie  teasingly. 

*  Well,  know  away,'  answered  Lily  scornfully.  •  You're 
always  knowing  something  about  somebody ;  and  you 
want  me  to  ask  you  what  you  know  about  me ;  but  I 
don't  want  to  know,  and  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  say 
some  of  the  girls  said  hateful  things  of  me.  Besides — 
oh  !  I  forgot,  I  believe  I  was  rather  Anti-politing  ; '  and 
lily,  who  was  about  to  say  that  Hattie  always  made 
things  seem  worse  than  they  were,  put  a  check  upon  her 
saucy  little  tongue,  and  turned  once  more  to  Nellie. 

One  might  have  thought  that  Lily  had  worked  the 
mat  herself  to  see  her  pride  and  satisfaction  in  it. 

'  Dora  has  done  more  on  hers  than  Nellie  and  Gracie,' 
said  Belle.  *  Their  two  are  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Let's 
see.  Gracie  has  only  two  more  rows  done  than  Nellie ; 
no,  Nellie  has  two  more  done  than  Gracie — oh  ! — why — 
this  is  Gracie's,  isn't  if?  I  can  hardly  tell  them  apart, 
they  are  both  so  very  nice,' 

For,  handing  the  mats  about  from  one  to  another,  the 
same  mistake  occurred  more  than  once,  Gracie's  being 
taken  for  Nellie's  or  Nelhe's  for  Gracie's,  and  they  had 
to  be  held  side  by  side  before  they  could  be  distinguished. 
The  children  laughed  and  thought  this  rather  funny ;  and 
it  gave  Gracie  some  hope  that  hers  might  be  judged  to  be 
the  best,  after  all.   She  would  take  more  pains  than  ever. 

The  thought  of  the  mats  and  of  outdoing  Nellie  was  so 
busy  with  her,  that  she  did  not  give  her  usual  attention 
to  her  lessons  that  morning ;  and,  as  the  consequence, 
lost  her  place  in  the  spelling  class,  and  was  in  a  peevish 
humour  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Fresh  cause  of  displeasure  befell  her  at  the  close  of 
school,  when  Miss  Ashton  said  she  thought  it  as  well 
that  the  May  Queen  should  be  chosen  soon. 
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*  Oh  !  we  want  Maggie^  of  course,'  said  tilv. 
'  Maggie  again  ? '  said  Miss  Ashton,  smiling. 

^  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Belle.  *  Maggie  is  used  to  it,  and 
she  makes  the  prettiest  Queen,  so  we'd  rather  have  her ; 
wouldn't  we,  girls  ? ' 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  assent,  save  from  two 
voices. 

*  Why  don't  we  make  some  one  else  May  Queen  this 
year  1 '  asked  Hattie.     *  We  might  have  Gracie.' 

*  Hattie,'  said  Lily,  endeavouring  to  make  her  voice  of 
reproof  one  of  extreme  mildness,  '  as  you  have  not  been 
so  very  long  in  the  school,  it  would  be  better  if  you  let 
the  old  inhabitants  be  the  judges.' 

'Well,  anyhow,  I  don't  see  why  Maggie  always  has 
to  be  May  Queen,  and  when  she  don't  go  to  the  school 
either,'  said  Gracie,  pouting,  and  leaning  back  against  her 
desk  with  a  discontented  air,  till,  catching  Miss  Ashton's 
eye  fixed  sadly  and  reproachfully  upon  her,  she  hung  her 
head  and  looked  ashamed. 

'  Be-cause,'  said  Lily,  with  emphasis, '  she's  the  prettiest 
child  of  our  acquaintance.  Not  all  the  prettiness  of  all 
the  rest  of  us  make  up  one-half  Maggie's  prettiness,  and 
she's  not  one  bit  vain  or  stuck-up  about  it  either  ;  and  if 
she  and  Bessie  don't  just  belong  to  the  school,  they  be- 
long to  us,  and  so  it's  just  the  same.  Whoever  wants 
Maggie,  hold  up  their  hand.' 

Up  went  every  hand  at  once,  save  those  of  Gracie  and 
Hattie,  and  presently  Gracie's  followed  the  example  of 
the  others,  though  half  unwillingly. 

*  Now,'  said  Lily  triumphantly,  *  that's  voted,  and  for 
ever  after  let  him  hold  his  peace.' 

The  last  allusion  was  perhaps  not  exactly  clear  either 
Lily  or  her  hearers ;  but  it  was  thought  extremely 
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fine,  and  as  having  clinched  the  matter  without  further 
argument.  Miss  Ashton  laughed,  and  asked  if  Lily  and 
Belle  would  undertake  to  let  Maggie  know  that  she  was 
elected  May  Queen,  which  they  readily  promised  to  do. 

But  the  next  morning  these  two  little  friends  returned 
to  school,  and  told  their  astonished  and  disappointed 
classmates  that  Maggie  positively  refused  to  be  May 
Queen.  Why,  they  could  not  say,  but  all  their  persua- 
sions had  proved  of  no  avail.  Maggie  was  not  to  be 
*  coaxed,*  and  would  give  no  reason  for  her  refusal,  though 
she  had  *  seemed  to  feel  awfully  about  it,'  Lily  said,  and 
had  *  cried  about  it '  before  they  left.  Bessie  had  been 
as  much  mystified  as  they  were,  and  even  Maggie's 
mamma,  when  appealed  to,  said  that  she  knew  of  no 
reason  why  Maggie  should  decline  the  ofifered  honour. 
Maggie,  however,  had  said  she  would  '  tell  mamma  and 
Bessie,'  but  she  could  tell  no  one  else. 

Miss  Ashton,  when  informed  of  Maggie's  refusal,  said 
that  she  would  call  on  her  and  see  what  could  be  done, 
and  until  then  the  matter  might  rest. 

*  Hattie,'  said  Gracie,  drawing  her  *  intimate  friend ' 
into  a  comer  during  recess,  '  did  you  tell  Maggie  Brad- 
ford what  I  said  about  her  being  Queen  twice  ? ' 

'Well — no,*  said  Hattie,  hesitating  at  first,  but  then 
uttering  her  denial  boldly  as  she  saw  the  frown  gather- 
ing upon  Grade's  brow. 

Gracie  looked  at  her  as  if  she  only  half  believed  her, 
for  she  was  learning  to  doubt  Hattie's  word,  and  although 
she  was  greedy  of  her  flattery,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
that  her  chosen  friend  was  not  sincere. , 

'  You  know  you've  told  a  good  many  things  I  did  not 
mean  you  to,'  said  Gracie, '  and  I  wouldn't  like  not  to  be 
friends  with  Maggie,  or  to  let  her  think  I'm  hateful.' 

2  H 
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And  Hattie  declared  over  and  over  again  that  she  had 
never  said  one  word  to  Maggie  on  the  subject. 

*  I  do  feel  badly  about  it/  said  Gracie  remorsefully. 
*  I  wish  I  had  never  said  I  thought  Maggie  ought  not  to 
be  May  Queen.  Maggie's  been  my  friend  this  ever  so 
long,  since  I  was  quite  little ;  and  I  believe  I  had  rather 
the  girls  chose  her.  I've  a  good  mind  to  write  her  a 
note,  and  tell  her  I  wish  she  would  be  Queen.* 

All  the  other  children  had  left  the  schoolroom  to  go 
down  and  play  on  the  piazza,  and  Gracie  and  Hattie 
were  alone  together, 

*  I  wouldn't,'  said  Hattie ;  *  you  are  the  one  who  ought 
to  be  May  Queen,  because  you  are  the  smartest""child  in 
the  school.' 

Gracie  believed  this,  and  thought  Hattie  gave  her  no 
more  than  her  due ;  still,  although  she  liked  to  hear 
Hattie  say  it,  the  compliment  did  not  turn  her  from  her 
purpose. 
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VII. 
A    MISFORTUNE. 

As  the  two  children  talked,  Gracie  had  been  putting  a 
few  stitches  in  her  mat.  '  I  believe  I'll  do  it/  she  said. 
*  I'll  tell  Maggie  we  all  want  her  to  be  May  Queen.' 

*  Then  she'll  know  you've  said  something  about  it,' 
said  Hattie  anxiously,  feeling  that  this  proceeding  was 
likely  to  bring  her  into  trouble. 

*No,  she  needn't,'  said  Gracie;  *  perhaps  she  does 
think  I  don't  want  her  to  be,  because  at  Christmas  she^ 
knew  I  was  mad  about  it.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  beg  her  pardon  ? '  asked  Hattie. 

*  No,'  said  Gracie,  with  one  of  her  scornful  tosses  of  her 
head.  *  I  think  I  see  myself  doing  such  a  thing !  But  I 
can  write  her  a  little  note,  and  tell  her  we  are  all  sorry 
because  she  won't  be  May  Queen,  and  beg  her  to  change 
her  mind.  I-raight  do  as  much  as  that  for  Maggie,'  she 
added  to  hecself.: 

Hattie  tried  to  dissuade  her  no  longer,  and  Gracie  laid 
the  mat  down  upon  her  desk,  opened  the  lid,  and  took 
out  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  pen.  She  dipped  the  pen  in  the 
ink,  wrote  '  My  dear  Maggie '  at  the  top  of  the  sheet, 
and  then  paused,  biting  the  top  of  her  pen. 

^  I  can't  think  what  to  say,  or  how  to  begin  it,'  she 
said.  '  My  dear  Maggie,  I  am  very  sorry — no.  I  had 
better  say  we — we  are  very  sorry  that  you — that  you — 
oh,  pshaw  !  I've  a  great  mind  not  to  do  it ' — ^here  she 
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dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink  again,  and  so  carelessly  that 
it  came  forth  quite  too  full.  *  Oh,  bother ! '  she  ex- 
claimed, with  increasing  ill-humour ;  ^  look  at  this  hateful 
pen ; '  and,  forgetting  the  precious  piece  of  work  which 
lay  so  near  at  hand,  she  g£^ve  a  careless  fillip  to  the  pen, 
which  spattered  forth  the  ink. 

Gracie  gave  another  impatient  exclamation,  and  pushed 
away  the  paper,  saying : 

'  I  shan't  do  it.  If  Maggie  likes  to  be  so  foolish  about 
nothing,  she  just  can.'  But  she  did  not  see  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  she  had  done  till  Hattie  said  in  a  tone 
of  great  dismay :  *  Oh,  Gracie,  just  see  what  you've 
done!' 

And  there  apon  her  beautiful  mat  was  a  great  spot  of 
ink. 

Gracie  gave  a  horrified  little  cry,  and,  snatching  up 
the  mat,  thoughtlessly  sopped  up  the  spot  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, thereby  spreading  and  smearing  it  till  it  grew 
to  the  size  of  a  two-cent  piece,  and  left  an  ugly  blotch 
on  the  bright  blue  worsted. 

<  What  shall  I  do  1  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  1  It's  spoiled; 
it's  quite  spoiled  !'  she  said  despairingly. 

*  I  don't  believe  it  is ;  maybe  it  can  be  taken  out,*  said 
Hattie,  though  she  was  almost  as  much  startled  as  her 
little  companion.  *  I'll  bring  some  water,  and  we'll  try 
to  take  it  out.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Gracie ;  *  I  wish  I  had  not  touched  it  at 
all.  We'll  only  make  it  worse  ;  and  I'll  ask  mamma  to 
try  as  soon  as  I  go  home.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear !  what 
shall  I  do  I — Grandmamma  will  surely  say  Nellie's  is  the 
best  now.     That  hateful  girl!' 

*  It's  a  great  shame  if  she  does,'  said  Hattie.  *  Nellie 
's  always  trying  to  get  ahead  of  you ;   and  she  don't 
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deserve  it ;  and  I  don*t  think  your  grandmamma  is  fair 
to  you.  She  ought  to  think  her  own  grandchild's  work 
is  the  best.' 

*  I  suppose  Nellie  will  just  be  glad  when  she  sees  what 
has  happened  to  me/  said  Gracie,  whose  jealous  eyes 
could  now  see  nothing  that  was  good  or  fair  in  Nellie's 
conduct. 

Innocent,  kind-hearted  Nellie,  who  would  not  willingly 
harbour  an  unkind  or  unjust  thought  of  another ! 

*  I  shan't  let  her  see  it,'  she  continued,  hastily  rolling 
up  the  mat  and  putting  it  into  her  desk,  as  she  heard 
the  other  children  coming.  *  Don't  say  a  word  about  it, 
Hattie,  not  to  any  one.' 

Hattie  promised,  really  grieving  herself  for  Gracie's 
misfortune,  for  she  truly  loved  her,  and  was  anxious  that 
she  should  be  the  first. 

This  was  to  be  a  black  day  for  Gracie ;  but  all  through 
her  own  jealousy  and  pride. 

Her  mind  was  so  taken  up  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  defaced  mat,  that  she  could  not  keep  her  thoughts 
upon  her  lessons;  and  although  she  had  known  her 
history  very  well,  her  attention  wandered  so  much  that 
she  answered  incorrectly  more  than  once. 

Seeing,  however,  that  something  had  disturbed  her. 
Miss  Ashton  made  allowances,  and  gave  her  one  or  two 
opportunities  to  correct  herself  and  bring  her  thoughts 
back  to  the  task  before  her. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  Gracie  had  already  lost  her 
place  in  the  spelling  class,  and  gone  down  below  Dora 
Johnson  and  Laura  Middleton ;  and  now  the  fear  of  a 
fresh  mortification,  and  of  giving  Nellie  her  place  at  the 
head  of  the  history  class,  added  to  her  confusion,  and  she 
floundered  more  and  more  hopelessly.      Nellie  begged, 
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too,  that  she  might  have  still  another  chance,  when  at 
last  Miss  Ashton  passed  the  question  to  her ;  but  again 
Gracie  failed,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  her  place. 

Angry,  mortified,  and  jealous,  Gracie  showed  such 
determined  ill-temper  towards  her  generous  little  class- 
mate, that  Miss  Ashton  was  obliged  to  reprove  her,  but 
without  eflPect. 

Again  she  called  Gracie  to  order,  and  this  time  more 
severely. 

The  angry  and  wilful  child  hesitated  for  one  moment, 
then  pride  and  passion  burst  all  bounds,  and  she  answered 
Miss  Ashton  with  such  insolence,  such  ungovemed  and 
unjustifiable  impertinence,  that  the  whole  class  stood 
aghast. 

There  was  a  moment's  perfect  stillness  ;  Miss  Ashton 
turned  very  pale,  and,  laying  her  book  down  upon  the 
table,  covered  her  face  with  her  hand  ;  while  the  children 
looked  from  her  to  Gracie  and  back  again  in  utter  dis- 
may and  astonishment. 

Then  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  piteous  *0h  dear  ! ' 
from  poor  little  Belle,  who  finished  with  a  burst  of  tears, 
and  her  example  was  followed  by  more  than  one  of  the 
others. 

Miss  Ashton  raised  her  head. 

*  Go  into  the  cloak-room,  Gracie,'  she  said  quietly. 

Gracie  was  herself  frightened  at  what  she  had  done  ; 
but  her  pride  and  temper  were  still  further  roused  by  the 
shocked  and  disapproving  looks  of  her  schoolmates,  and 
she  stood  for  an  instant  with  determined  stubbornness, 
while  the  words  *  I  won't '  formed  themselves  upon  her 
lips. 

But  they  were  not  uttered,  for  there  was  something-  in 

^s  Ashton's  face  which  checked  her, — something  which 
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not  one  of  the  little  flock  had  ever  seen  before ;  and  when 
the  lady  repeated  her  words  in  the  same  calm  tone,  *  Go 
into  the  cloak-room/  Gracie  turned  away  and  obeyed. 

It  was  with  head  held  high,  and  scornful  look,  however, 
that  she  passed  out,  although  bitter  shame  and  regret 
were  burning  in  the  poor,  foolish  little  heart.  But  she 
called  up  all  her  pride  and  jealousy  to  stifle  the  better 
feeling  which  urged  her  to  run  to  her  teacher,  and,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  school,  confess  her  fault,  and  beg  Miss 
Ashton's  pardon  for  the  insulting  words  she  had  spoken. 

*  What  will  she  do,  I  wonder  1  *  she  said  to  herself ; 
*  will  she  tell  mamma  1  What  will  mamma  say,  and  papa 
too  V  and,  as  the  recollection  of  her  parents'  oft-repeated 
warnings  against  the  pride  and  vanity  which  were  her 
besetting  sins  came  back  to  her  mind,  she  could  not  but 
feel  that  this  was  the  consequence  of  allowing  them  to 
gain  such  a  hold  upon  her. 

She  felt  it,  for  conscience  would  make  itself  heard ; 
but  she  would  not  acknowledge  it  even  to  herself,  and 
drowned  the  reproving  whisper  with  such  thoughts  as 
— *  Well,  then,  why  is  Miss  Ashton  so  unjust  1  She  is 
always  trying  to  make  me  miss  and  lose  my  place.  She 
is  always  glad  when  any  one  goes  above  me.  She  never 
praises  me  as  much  as  I  deserve  j '  and  such  unjust  and 
untrue  accusations. 

It  might  be  that  Miss  Ashton  did  not  always  bestow 
upon  Gracie  all  the  praise  she  would  have  given  to 
another  for  a  perfect  lesson  or  good  composition,  for  she 
did  not  think  much  praise  good  for  her,  as  it  only  seemed 
to  minister  to  Gracie*s  overweening  vanity.  But  only 
eyes  that  were  wilfully  blind  and  suspicious  could  find 
the  slightest  injustice  or  unkindness  in  her  treatment  of 
any  one  of  her  little  scholars,  and  her  gentleness  and 
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patience  might  have  won  gratitude  from  the  most  stub- 
bom  young  heart. 

But  Gracie  would  not  listen  to  the  promptings  of  her 
better  spirit ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  dismayed  and 
averted  looks  of  her  schoolmates  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  her  angry  pride.  Even  the  ever-admiring  Hattie  had 
looked  shocked  at  her  outburst. 

*I  don't  care,'  she  said  again  to  herself  'It's  only 
because  they  know  I  am  so  much  cleverer  than  any  of 
them,  and  they  are  jealous  of  me.  That  hateful  Nellie  ! 
She  was  so  proud  to  go  above  me.' 

Wretched  and  unhappy,  she  spent  the  time  in  her 
solitude  till  the  close  of  school,  when  the  other  children 
came  into  the  cloak-room  for  their  hats. 

No  one  said  a  word  to  her,  for  they  had  been  forbidden 
to  do  so ;  and  if  they  had  occasion  to  speak  to  one  another, 
they  did  so  in  whispers,  as  if  something  terrible  had  hap- 
pened, and  a  great  awe  had  fallen  upon  them.  She  sat 
in  a  corner,  sullen  and  defiant,  trying  to  put  on  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  utmost  indifference,  but  succeeding  very 
poorly.  She  even  tried  to  hum  a  tune,  but  something 
rose  in  her  throat  and  choked  her.  She  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do, — whether  or  no  to  rise,  and  take  her  hat,  and 
go  down  as  usual  to  find  the  nurse,  who  was  probably 
waiting  for  her  below ;  and  while  she  sat  hesitating,  one 
and  another  of  her  young  companions  passed  out,  as  if 
glad  to  hurry  from  her  presence,  and  she  was  left  once 
more  alone. 

She  had  just  taken  down  her  hat,  when  Miss  Ashton 
came  in,  and  handing  her  a  note,  said  gravely  : 

*  Give  this  to  your  mother,  Gracie,'  and  left  her  again. 

Ashamed  and  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  what  might 
follow  when  she  should  reach  home,  but  with  her  pride 
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and  anger  not  one  whit  abated,  (rracie  went  slowly  on, 
giving  short  and  snappish  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  her 
nurse,  who  plainly  saw  that  something  was  wrong. 

But  she  dared  not  face  her  mother  when  she  should 
hear  of  her  misconduct ;  and  when  they  entered  the 
house,  she  thrust  the  note  into  the  hand  of  the  maid, 
bidding  her  give  it  to  Mrs.  Howard,  and  ran  quickly  up 
to  her  own  little  room. 

There  she  stayed  wondering  and  waiting.  Five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  minutes,  half  an  hour  passed  away,  and 
still  her  mamma  did  not  come. 

Was  it  possible  ?  could  she  really  hope  that  the  note 
had  not  been  one  of  complaint  of  her  conduct  ] 

No,  that  could  never  be.  There  was  the  bell  for  the 
children's  early  dinner.  Well,  she  would  go  down  and 
act  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  could  she  with  this 
uncertainty  of  how  much  or  how  little  mamma  knew  1 

But  there  was  mamma's  step,  and  now  Mrs.  Howard 
entered  the  room.  One  half  glance  at  her  face,  and 
Gracie's  eyes  fell.  It  was  enough  to  show  her  that  her 
mother  knew  all. 

*  Mean  old  thing ! '  she  said  to  herself,  meaning  Miss 
Ashton.  *  She's  gone  and  told,  and  now  I  suppose  I'll  be 
punished.' 

*Gracie,'  said  her  mother,  'I  suppose  you  scarcely  need 
to  be  told  what  is  in  this  note  which  Miss  Ashton  has 
sent  me.' 

Gracie  stood  with  head  erect,  pouting  lip,  and  defiant 
eyes,  idly  tossing  back  and  forth  the  tassel  of  the  window- 
curtain  with  as  much  indifference  as  she  could  assume. 

*  Has  it  come  to  this,  my  child,'  continued  Mrs.  Howard 
sorrowfully,  *  that  you  have  allowed  conceit  and  self-will 
to  gain  such  a  hold  upon  you,  that  you  could  wilfully  and 
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deliberately  insult  your  teacher  1  I  have  been  sure  that 
you  would  fall  into  trouble,  Gracie,  for  I  knew  that  such 
foolish  pride  must  sooner  or  later  have  a  fall,  but  I  could 
not  have  believed  that  you  would  be  guilty  of  this.  What 
did  you  say  to  Miss  Ashton  ] ' 

*  I  don't  care,'  said  Gracie  passionately,  without  di- 
rectly answering  her  mother's  question.  *It  was  all  true, 
every  word  of  it.  She's  as  hateful  as  she  can  be,  and 
unjust  and  mean  ;'  and  Gracie  went  on,  pouring  forth  a 
torrent  of  invective  and  reproach  against  Miss  Ashton 
and  Nellie  Ransom,  without  paying  the  slightest  heed  to 
her  mother's  commands  to  be  silent.  It  was  the  long 
pent-up  feeling  of  jealousy  and  ill-will  and  pride,  that  she 
had  been  nourishing  for  months  past,  and  which  now 
burst  all  bounds  and  swept  everything  before  it. 

Respect,  and  even  obedience  towards  her  mother, 
reason,  justice,  and  truth  itself,  were  totally  lost  sight  of, 
as  she  poured  forth  accusation  after  accusation  against 
the  offenders,  and  upheld  her  own  conduct  in  all  she  had 
done  and  said. 

*  And  you  have  said  all  this  to  Miss  Ashton,  perhaps  1 ' 
said  her  mother  sternly,  when  the  angry  child  at  last 
came  to  a  pause. 

*It  is  true  enough  if  I  did,'  muttered  Gracie  again, 
though  her  passion  was  by  this  time  beginning  to  cool 
down  in  a  measure.  *  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  never  went  to 
her  hateful  old  school.' 

*  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Miss  Ashton  wishes  so 
now;  but  I  shall  leave  you  to  think  over  what  you 
have  said  to  me  and  to  Miss  Ashton,  and  to  find  out  how- 
much  of  it  is  true.  One  thing  Miss  Ashton  desires, — 
that  you  do  not  return  to  her  school  till  you  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  your  fault,  and  to  apologise  for  your  im- 
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pertinence.  And  until  this  is  the  case,  you  must  remain 
in  your  room.  Your  meals  will  be  sent  to  you,  and  I 
shall  not  allow  your  brothers  and  sisters  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  you  till  you  are  ready  to  make  such 
amends  as  you  can.  You  may  send  for  me  when  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me.     Oh,  Gracie,  Gracie  ! ' 

With  which  words,  spoken  in  a  sad,  despondent  tone, 
Mrs.  Howard  went  away,  closing  the  door  upon  her 
stubborn,  rebellious  little  daughter. 

Gracie  stood  where  her  mother  had  left  her,  not  one 
whit  softened  or  humbled ;  for  now  her  angry  pride 
began  to  accuse  her  mother  also  of  injustice  and  partiality 
and  unkindness. 

*  Everybody  in  the  world  takes  part  against  me,'  she 
said  to  herself ;  *  but  I  don't  care.  Indeed,  I  won't  beg 
Miss  Ashton's  pardon,  not  if  I  stay  here  a  year.  Mamma 
makes  such  a  fuss  about  her  being  so  kind  and  patient, 
and  all  that.  She's  paid  for  teaching  me,  so  it's  nothing 
so  wonderfully  good.  I  hope  I  never  will  go  back  to  the 
school  where  that  hateful  Nellie  is.' 

Soon  the  door  opened,  and  the  nurse  appeared,  bearing 
a  tray  on  which  was  Grade's  dinner.  She  set  it  upon  a 
table,  placed  a  chair,  and  went  away  without  a  word  to 
her. 

*  I  don't  care,*  said  Gracie  once  more ;  '  no  one  need 
talk  to  me  if  they  don't  want  to.  I'm  just  as  good  as 
they  are,  and  I'd  just  as  lief  stay  here  by  myself.' 

She  sat  down  before  the  dinner-tray,  trying  to  believe 
that  she  would  *  just  as  lief  eat  her  dinner  alone  ; '  but  she 
found  it  was  not  so  agreeable  after  all.  She  wondered 
what  they  were  doing  down-stairs,— if  the  children  were 
chattering  as  merrily  as  usual,  or  if  her  absence  made 
any  diiference  in  the  family  enjoyment.     She  had  little 
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appetite,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  left  the  nicely  served 
meal  scarcely  touched. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  she  had  any  idea  of 
yielding  or  acknowledging  herself  in  the  wrong.  By  and 
by  she  heard  her  brothers  and  sisters  coming  up-stairs, 
then  their  voices  in  the  nursery,  as  they  prattled  to  one 
another ;  and  she  knew  that  they  were  being  made  ready 
for  their  afternoon  airing.  Then  tiny  feet  pattered  along 
the  hall,  and  little  May's  voice  sounded  through  her 
closed  door : 

*  Am  00  dood  now,  Dacie  1  We*m  doin  out,  Dacie ; 
am  00  most  dood  1  Pease  don't  be  naughty  dirl,  Dacie,' 
and  the  soft  little  hand  tapped  upon  the  panel  as  the 
baby  voice  pleaded. 

'  Come  away,  darling.  Gracie  may  come  out  when  she 
is  good  and  says  she  is  sorry,'  said  mamma's  voice  ;  and 
Gracie  knew  that  her  mother  had  led  the  little  pet  away. 

But  all  this  only  seemed  to  harden  her.  May  was 
such  a  darling,  the  sweetest  and  dearest  of  all  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  Gracie  thought ;  and,  although  the 
sweet  coaxing  voice  had  touched  her,  she  only  found  in 
her  mother's  interference  fresh  cause  of  offence. 

*  Mamma  tries  to  set  even  May  against  me,  and  I  sup- 
pose she's  been  telling  all  the  children  what  I  did,'  she 
thought ;  *  but  I  don't  care.  I  believe  they'll  grow  tired 
of  having  me  away  before  I  am  tired  of  staying  here. 
There's  plenty  for  me  to  do.  I  can  read,  and  Fll  work 
on  my  mat.' 

But  here  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  her  that  she  had 
not  brought  her  mat  home  with  her.  Being  sent  away 
in  disgrace,  and  not  returning  to  the  schoolroom  before 
leaving,  she  had  quite  forgotten  it,  and  it  still  lay  there 

her  desk.     And  that  stain  upon  it,  too,  which  she  had 
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intended  to  ask  her  mother  to  take  out  if  possible. 
Mamma  would  not  feel  like  doing  it  for  her  now,  and  she 
could  ask  no  favours  from  her.  Not  unless  she  repented 
and — and — apologised  to  Migs  Ashton.  And  this  last 
she  would'  not  do — no,  never,  never. 

She  heard  the  children  going  down-stairs,  stood  at  the 
window  and  watched  them  get  into  the  carriage  and  drive 
away  with  mamma,  and  began  to  wish  that  she  were 
there  too.  And  such  a  lovely  afternoon  ! — it  was  too  bad 
to  be  shut  up  here.  But  still  she  never  blamed  herself 
for  her  imprisonment.:  no,  mamma.  Miss  Ashton,  Nellie, 
any  one  was  in  the  wrong,  but  not  her  own  wilful,  stub- 
bom  little  self.  What  was  to  be  the  end  of  this  she  did 
not  know,  but  Gracie  had  no  thought  of  yielding. 

She  whiled  away  the  afternoon  as  she  best  could ;  but 
everything  seemed  to  have  lost  its  zest.  Her  prettiest 
story-books  had  no  interest ;  her  dolls  were  *  stupid '  and 
poor  company ;  even  her  stock  of  pretty  materials  for 
articles  for  the  fair  seemed  less  attractive  than  usual  as 
she  turned  them  over,  and  her  work  '  would  not  go.' 

This  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Gracie  had  ever 
been  punished  in  such  a  manner ;  and,  apart  from  the 
disgrace,  which  she  was  determined  not  to  feel,  she  was 
a  child  who  was  fond  of  society,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
bear  being  deprived  of  it. 
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VIII. 

*  THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY.* 

If  Mrs.  Howard  had  perhaps  hoped  that  little  May's 
pleading  would  have  any  softening  effect  on  Gracie,  she 
was  mistaken.  The  message  she  had  expected  to  receive 
on  reaching  home  did  not  come  to  her.  Nor  did  she  hear 
a  word  from  Gracie  through  the  evening  until  the  little 
girl's  bed-time  came.  Then  she  sent  word  that  the  hour 
had  come,  still  hoping  and  believing  that  the  stubborn 
heart  must  relent,  and  that  Gracie  would  feel  that  she 
could  not  go  to  rest  unforgiven  and  without  her  mother's 
good-night  kiss.  But  she  was  mistaken.  Gracie  received 
the  message  in  sullen  silence,  but  obeyed  and  went  to  bed 
without  one  word  of  sorrow  or  repentance. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  morning.  Gracie  rose  and  was 
dressed  ;  her  breakfast  was  brought  and  eaten  in  solitude, 
as  her  dinner  and  supper  had  been  yesterday ;  and  still 
the  nurse  who  waited  upon  her  passed  in  and  out,  as  it 
was  necessary,  and  brought  no  word  to  comfort  the 
sorrowing  heart  of  her  mother. 

School-time  came,  and  Gracie  knew  that  the  children 
in  her  class  would  believe  that  her  absence  was  caused  by 
her  misconduct  of  the  previous  day,  as  was  indeed  too 
true  ;  but  this  only  made  her  feel  more  and  more  proud 
and  obstinate. 

The  long,  weary  morning  wore  away,  the  solitary 
dinner  was  once  more  over,  and  again  the  house  seemed 
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so  still  and  lonely,  for  mamma  and  the  children  had  gone 
out  again,  and  the  servants  were  all  down-stairs. 

By  and  by  Gracie  heard  a  light,  quick  foot  running  up 
the  stairs  and  coming  towards  her  own  door.  The  latch 
was  turned  and  the  door  softly  opened, — Mrs.  Howard 
had  not  locked  her  in,  for  she  believed  that  she  could 
trust  Gracie,  and  that  she  would  not  disobey  so  far  as 
to  leave  the  room  she  had  been  bidden  to  keep, — and 
Hattie's  face  peeped  in. 

Gracie  started,  partly  in  astonishment,  partly  in  dis- 
may ;  for  what  must  she  do  now  ]  Mamma  would  not 
have  allowed  her  to  see  Hattie,  she  knew,  if  she  had  been 
at  home ;  and  must  she  send  her  away  1  She  was  so 
glad  to  see  some  one,  to  be  able  to  speak  to  some  one. 

Hattie  came  in,  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  run- 
ning to  Gracie,  put  her  arm  about  her  neck  and  kissed 
her,  saying  with  much  energy : 

^  It's  too  mean,  Gracie  !  it's  the  meanest  thing  I  ever 
knew  !    It's  a  great  shame  ! ' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  her  sympathy,  of  her  belief 
that  Gracie  was  in  the  right,  or  at  least  that  she  was  not 
so  very  much  to  blame,  and  was  undeservedly  punished. 
For  Hattie  was  really  and  truly  very  fond  of  Gracie,  ad- 
mired her  and  considered  her  very  clever  ;  and  although 
even  she  had  been  dismayed  by  Gracie's  outburst  yester- 
day, she  was  now  disposed  to  treat  it  lightly,  and  to 
9ay  that  Gracie  had  been  provoked.  There  was  another 
reason,  too,  which  induced  Hattie  to  take  part  against 
Nellie  Ransom,  and  to  wish  to  put  her  in  the  wrong. 

*  Oh,  Hattie  ! '  said  Gracie,  '  how  did  you  come  up 
here  1    Mamma  wouldn't  allow  it,  I  know.' 

Hattie  laughed  triumphantly. 

*  I  knew  that/  she  said;  *  for  I  came  to  the  door  a  little 
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wh3e  ago,  and  the  servant  said  you  were  up  in  jonr  room, 
but  he  thought  you  could  not  see  any  one  to-day,  and  he 
said  cveiy  one  else  was  out.  But  I  said  I  had  a  message 
from  school  for  you,  and  that  yon  must  have  it  this  after- 
noon. So  of  course  he  thought  it  was  from  Miss  Ashton, 
as  I  meant  he  should,  and  he  let  me  come  up.' 

*  Mamma  will  be  displeased,'  said  Gracie ;  '  you  ought 
not,  Hattie.  I'm  yery  glad  to  see  you,  but  I  must  not 
let  you  stay.' 

*  ni  only  stay  a  few  minutes,'  said  Hattie,  taking  the 
seat  which  Gracie  had  not  ventured  to  offer  her.  *  Fve 
something  perfectly  splendid  to  tell  you.* 

*  Was  everybody  saying  ugly  things  about  me  to-day, 
and  talking  as  if  I  was  as  wicked  as  a  murderer  1 '  asked 
Gracie,  more  interested  in  the  opinion  others  might  hold 
of  her  than  in  Hattie's  promised  news. 

There  had  really  been  very  little  said  on  the  matter ; 
the  offence  was  too  serious  and  too  shocking  to  Grade's 
young  companions  to  make  it  an  agreeable  subject  of 
conversation ;  and  although  there  had  been  some  wonder- 
ing as  to  whether  Gracie  would  ever  be  allowed  to  return 
to  the  school,  but  few  unkind  remarks  had  been  made, 
and  these  were  more  in  sorrow  than  in  censure. 

And  Hattie  was  too  full  of  her  errand  and  of  the  fear 
of  being  found  on  forbidden  ground  to  make  as  good  a 
story  of  that  little  as  she  might  have  chosen  to  do  at 
another  time.  *  Well,  no,  not  much,'  she  answered. 
*  I  suppose  that  old  Nellie,  hateful  thing,  was  glad 
enough.' 

*  Did  she  say  so  1 '  questioned  Gracie. 

*No,'  said  Hattie;  *she  did  not  speak  about  it. 
Gracie,  did  Miss  Ashton  send  word  to  your  mother  and 
ask  her  to  punish  you  1 ' 
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*  She  wrote  to  her  about  it,  and  I  suppose  iDamma 
punished  me  of  her  own  accord/  answered  Gracie. 

*  How  long  is  she  going  to  keep  you  up  here  ? '  asked 
Hattie. 

*  Till — till — I  beg  Miss  Ashton's  pardon/  said  Gracie, 
her  angry  pride  rising  again  at  the  thought ;  *  and  I 
never  will  do  it,  no,  never,  not  if  I  stay  here  a  year  ! ' 

*  But  the  fair,'  said  Hattie  :  *  you  know  the  fair  is  in 
two  weeks ;  and  if  you  don't  come  out  before  that,  you'll 
miss  all  the  fun.' 

Now,  apart  from  the  interest  which  all  the  little  girls 
took  in  the  fair,  Gracie  had  a  strong  desire,  as  usual,  to 
play  some  very  prominent  part  therein.  As  we  know, 
she  had  wished  to  be  Queen,  and  had  been  vexed  because 
Maggie  Bradford  had  been  chosen  again ;  but,  although 
she  could  not  have  this  coveted  honour,  she  still  hoped 
and  intended  to  make  herself  very  conspicuous  there. 

It  was  true  that  the  thought  of  the  fair  and  all  that 
concerned  it  had  been  much  in  her  mind,  even  during  her 
imprisonment ;  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  her 
resolution  of  never,  never  apologizing  to  Miss  Ashton, 
*  even  if  she  stayed  shut  up  for  a  whole  year,'  would 
scarcely  agree  with  her  appearance  at  the  festival. 

She  sat  as  if  confounded  at  Hattie's  words. 

*  I'd  do  it  if  I  were  you,'  continued  the  latter,  seeing 
the  effect  she  had  produced.  *  It's  a  great  shame  that 
you  have  to,  but  then  you  will  have  to,  you  know  ;  and 
I'd  do  it  and  have  it  over.  If  you're  going  to  fret  and 
fuss  here  about  it,  you'll  feel  a  great  deal  worse  at  last 
when  you  come  to  do  it.' 

Hattie's  advice  on  this  subject  was  certainly  good  in 
itself,  though  she  did  not  put  it  before  Gracie  in  a  right 
light.     *  Miss  Ashton  is  so  unjust  and  so  awfully  partial 

2  I 
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to  Nellie/  pouted  Gracie,  although  her  resolution  was 
beginning  to  waver  a  little  for  the  first  time. 

^  I  know  it,'  said  Hattie  j  *  but  she  can't  make  other 
people  think  that  Nellie  is  the  smartest  child.  Every 
one  knows  you  are,  Gracie,  even  if  they  won't  say 
so.' 

*  I  can  learn  three  lessons  while  Nellie  learns  one ;  but 
Miss  Ashton  is  always  praising  her  and  never  praises  me,' 
was  Gracie's  answer. 

'  I  know  it,'  said  Hattie  again.  *  Nellie — oh,  I  can't 
bear  that  girl ! — sets  up  to  be  so  wonderfully  good,  and 
Miss  Ashton  always  believes  whatever  she  says,  and 
makes  such  a  fuss  about  her ;  but  you  can  just  say  you 
beg  Miss  Ashton's  pardon,  and  have  it  over.  The  rest  of 
the  class  will  have  everything  their  own  way  if  you  don't 
come  out  pretty  soon  and  have  your  word  about  the  fair ; 
and  there's  your  mat,  too,  you  know,  Gracie.' 

*  I  forgot  my  mat  yesterday  when  I  came  away,'  said 
Gracie.  *  I  wish  you  had  known  it,  and  then  you  could 
have  brought  it  to  me.' 

Again  Hattie  gave  a  triumphant  little  laugh,  and  put- 
ting her  hand  into  her  pocket  drew  out  the  mat, — that 
is,  a  mat. 

Gracie  seized  it  eagerly,  gave  Hattie  a  kiss,  saying, 

*  Oh,  you  dear  thing  !  Fm  so  glad.' 

Then  she  looked  for  the  stain,  but  there  was  no  stain 
to  be  seen. 

*  Where's  that  ink-spot  1  Oh,  Hattie,  did  you  take  it 
out  ]    There's  not  a  sign  of  it ! ' 

*  No,'  said  Hattie,  *  I  did  not  take  it  out.' 

*  Why  ! '   exclaimed    Gracie,   turning    the   mat    over. 

*  Why,  it  is — it  is — it's  not  mine.     It's  Nellie's  mat !' 

*  I'm  going  to  tell  you,'  said  Hattie.     *  This  morning 
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Miss  Ashton  handed  me  your  History,  which  I  believe 
you  left  in  the  cloak-room  yesterday,  and  told  me  to  put 
it  in  your  desk.  So  when  I  opened  the  desk,  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  the  mat,  and  I  knew  you  must  have  for- 
gotten it.  Nellie,  the  mean  thing,  she  had  brought  her 
mat  to  school  to-day  again,  and  said  she  was  going  to 
work  on  it  in  recess ;  but  when  recess  came,  the  other 
children  coaxed  her  to  go  out  in  the  garden  because  it 
was  so  pleasant,  and  she  went.  So  while  they  were  all 
down  there,  I  saw  the  way  to  play  Miss  Nellie  a  good 
trick  and  to  help  you,  dear ;  and  I  ran  up  to  the  school- 
room, changed  Nellie's  mat  for  yours,  put  hers  back 
just  as  she  had  left  it,  and  she'll  never  know  the  dif- 
ference, and  think  that  somehow  that  ink-spot  has  come 
on  her  mat.  And  do  you  know,  Gracie,  it  was  the  most 
fortunate  thing  that  Nellie  had  just  worked  those  two 
rows  more,  that  made  her  work  even  with  yours;  so 
she  never  can  know.  You  remember  yesterday  we  could 
scarcely  teU  them  apart,  and  now  they  look  almost  exactly 
alike.' 

'  But  what  then  ] '  said  Gracie,  almost  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  Hattie's  probable  meaning. 

*  Why,  don't  you  see  1 '  said  Hattie,  who  told  her  story 
as  if  she  thought  she  had  done  something  very  clever  and 
praiseworthy.  *  You  can  just  finish  this  mat  as  if  it  was' 
your  own,  and  need  not  bother  yourself  about  the  ink- 
stain.' 

'But — but — Hattie — this  one  is  Nellie's,'  said  Gracie 
in  a  shocked  voice. 

*  What  of  that  t  we'll  keep  the  secret,  and  no  one  will 
ever  know  but  us*  two,'  said  Hattie.  '  Nellie  has  the 
other  one,  and  that's  good  enough  for  her.  She  has  no 
right  to  expect  the  most  money  from  your  grandmamma. 
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Take  a  great  deal  of  paiiis  with  this,  Gracie,  and  make 
the  work  look  just  like  Nellie's.* 

*  But,  I  can't,  I  can't,'  said  Gracie.  *  It  seems  to  me 
almost  like — stealing.' 

*  Stealing  ! '  repeated  Hattie.  *  I'd  like  to  know  who 
has  heen  stealing  !  I  only  changed  the  mats,  and  you 
have  the  best  right  to  the  nicest  one.     I  was  not  going 

*  to  have  Nellie  get  everything  away  from  you.  She  just 
thinks  she's  going  to  make  herself  the  head  of  the  school 
and  beat  you  in  everything.' 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  you  will  readily  believe, 
there  was  more  at  the  bottom  of  Hattie's  desire  to  thwart 
Nellie  than  her  wish  to  see  Gracie  stand  first,  although 
she  was  really  very  fond  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  this. 

It  had  so  happened  that  Nellie's  rather  blunt  truth- 
fulness and  clear-sighted  honesty  had  more  than  once 
detected  Hattie's  want  of  straightforwardness,  and  even 
defeated  some  object  she  had  in  view ;  and  fpr  this  Hattie 
bore  her  a  grudge.  She  was  particularly  displeased  with 
her  at  the  present  time,  because  of  a  reprimand  from 
Miss  Ashton  which  she  chose  to  consider  she  owed  to 
NelHe. 

Coming  to  school  rather  early  one  morning,  a  day  or 
two  since,  Nellie  found  Belle  Powers  and  Hattie  there 
before  her. 

Belle  sat  upon  the  lower  step  of  the  upper  flight  of 
stairs,  in  a  sta^te  of  utter  woe,  with  the  saddest  of  little 
faces,  and  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  Hattie,  grasp- 
ing the  banister  with  one  hand,  was  swinging  herself  back 
and  forth,  saying,  *  I  wouldn't  care  if  I  were  you.  *Tis 
nothing  to  cry  about ; '  but  she  looked  ashamed  and 
rather  caught  when  she  saw  Nellie  coming  up  the  stairs. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Belle?'  asked  Nellie,   sitting 
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down  beside  the  school  pet  and  darling,  and  putting  her 
arm  around  her  neck. 

*  Fanny  Leroy  said  things  about  me/  sobbed  Belle. 
*What  things?'  questioned  Nellie,  with  a  searching 

look  at  Hattie. 

*  She  said  I  was  so  bad  and  spoiled  I  could  hardly 
ever  be  good,  even  when  I  wanted  to,'  answered  Belle 
piteously ;  *  and  she  said  Miss  Ashton  had  to  be  excus- 
ing me  all  the  time  for  the  naughty  things  I  did  in 
school.  And  I  loved  Fanny,  and  I  wouldn't  have  said 
such  bad  things  about  her  ;  and,  oh,  dear  !  I  thought  she 
loved  me  too.  She  came  to  Aunt  Margaret's  when  I  was 
there,  the  day  before  she  went  away,  to  say  good-bye  to 
Maggie  and  Bessie  and  me  ;  and  she  gave  us  each  a  nut- 
meg to  remember  her  by,  and  to  keep  for  ever  an'  ever 
an'  ever  for  a  keepsake,  and  she  kissed  me  ever  so  many 
times.  And  all  the  time  she  had  been  saying  bad  things 
about  me,  and  so  I'm  going  to  throw  away  the  nutmeg, 
because  I  don't  want  a  keepsake  of  a  girl  who  made 
believe  she  liked  me  when  she  didn't.' 

*  I  don't  believe  it,'  said  Nellie  with  far  more  energy 
than  was  usual  with  her,  and  still  regarding  Hattie  with 
searching  looks. 

*  But  Hattie  says  she  did,'  repeated  Belle. 

-  Hattie's  saying  a  thing  made  it  by  no  means  sure  in 
Nellie's  eyes,  and  although  she  was  not  apt  to  interfere  or 
meddle  where  she  had  no  right  to  do  so,  she  would  not 
let  this  pass  without  further  questioning.  She  was  fond 
of  the  absent  Fanny,  and  loved  Belle  dearly  ;  and  believ- 
ing that  both  were  now  wronged,  she  set  herself  to  right 
them  if  possible. 

*  I  don't  believe  it,'  .she  said  again. 

*  Well,  you  just  can  believe  it,'  said  Hattie  resentfully. 
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*'  Don't  I  know  what  Fanny  said  to  me  I  It*s  nothing  to 
make  sach  a  fbss  about,  anyhow.' 

*  Belle  has  yery  easfly  hurt   feefings,'  sud   Nellie ; 

*  and  besides,  it  is  something  to  make  a  fass  abont.  And 
Fanny  hardly  ever  would  say  unkind  things  of  other 
people ;  the  girls  used  to  think  she  was  'most  too  par- 
ticular about  it.  And,  Hattie  Leioy,  I  don't  beliere  she 
ever  said  such  things  about  Belle ;  anyhow,  not  in  that 
way.' 

'She  did,  too,  I  tell  yoa,'  persisted  Hattie,  secure  in 
Fanny's  absence,  and  determined  not  to  acknowledge 
that  she  had  misrepresented  her  innocent  words,  firom 
the  mere  loye  of  talking  and  exa^eration  too ;  for  she 
had  not  intended  to  hurt  Belle  so  much,  and  was  now 
really  sorry  to  see  her  so  grieved.  '  She  did,  too,  I  tell 
you.     How  do  you  know  what  Fanny  said  to  me  1 ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  she  did  say,  but  I  am  sure  she 
never  said  that,'  repeated  Nellie. 

Both  little  girls  had  raised  their  voices  as  they  con- 
tradicted one  another ;  and  as  the  tones  of  neither  were 
very  amicable  by  this  time,  they  drew  the  attention  of 
Miss  Ashton. 

*  What  is  this,  my  little  girls  1  what  is  the  trouble  1 ' 
she  asked,  coming  up  the  stairs  to  them;  then,  seeing 
Belle's  still  distressed  and  tear-stained  face,  she  inquired, 

*  Belle,  darling,  what  is  wrong  1 ' 

Nellie  and  Hattie  were  both  rather  abashed,  especially 
the  latter,  who  knew  herself  to  be  in  the  wrong;  but 
Belle  answered,  *  Hattie  thinks  Fanny  Leroy  said  some- 
thing, and  Nellie  thinks  she  didn't.  I  don't  know,*  she 
added  with  a  mournful  shake  of  her  head,  *  but  some- 
how somebody  must  be  rather  "  deceitful  and  despicably 
wicked."  '    Desperately,  Belle  meant,  and  she  quoted  her 
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words  in  no  spirit  of  irreverence,  but  because  she  thought 
them  suited  to  the,  to  her,  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Miss  Ashton,  too,  feared  that  there  was  some  deceit- 
fulness,  or  at  least  exaggeration ;  and  seeing  that  little 
Belle  was  in  real  trouble,  she  questioned  further,  and 
Nellie  told  her  what  Hattie  had  said. 

This  was  not  the  first  time,  by  any  means,  that 
Miss  Ashton  had  known  mischief  to  arise  from  Hattie's 
thoughtless  way,  to  call  it  by  no  worse  name,  of  repeating 
things ;  and  she  reproved  her  pretty  sharply,  telling  her 
that  such  speeches  were  not  at  all  like  her  gentle,  amiable 
cousin  Fanny,  and  she  could  not  believe  her  guilty  of 
them;  and  even  had  she  said  them,  she,  Hattie,  had 
no  right  to  repeat  them  and  make  needless  sorrow  and 
trouble  for  Belle.  Then  she  soothed  Belle,  and  encour- 
aged her  to  think  that  Fanny  had  not  so  wronged  her ; 
and  after  school  she  kept  Hattie  for  a  few  moments,  and 
spoke  to  her  very  seriously  but  kindly  on  her  idle,  foolish 
habit  of  telling  tales  with  exaggeration  and  untruthful- 
ness. 

But  Hattie,  in  repeating  this,  had  said  that  *Miss 
Ashton  kept  her  in  and  gave  her  an  awful  scolding  just 
because  she  had  said  something  that  cry-baby  Belle  did 
not  like,  and  Nellie  went  and  told  her  and  so  put  her  in 
a  scrape;'  nor  did  she  see  that  it  had  been  her  own 
blame  in  the  first  instance.  And  ever  since  she  had 
been  vexed  with  Nellie,  and  this  added  strength  to  her 
wish  to  have  Gracie  outstrip  Nellie.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether this — let  us  do  her  justice — for  she  really  loved 
Gracie  better  than  any  other  child  in  the  school,  and 
was  anxious  to  have  her  win  for  her  own  sake. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  these  two  little  girls  as  they 
sat  together  in  Grade's  room. 
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^Yes,  so  she  does,'  echoed  Grade;  'and  I  snppose 
now  Miss  Ashton  will  take  away  my  conduct  marks,  said 
being  away  to-day,  TVL  lose  my  place  in  all  the  classes 
too.  Not  that  I  could  not  get  ahead  of  her  again  easily 
enough,'  she  added  contemptuously. 

'  But  she  can't  have  the  best  mat  now,'  said  Hattie. 

'  I  don't  see  how  I  could  do  that,'  said  Grade.  '  It  is 
hers,  you  know,  Hattie,  and  I  can't,  really  I  can't.' 

'But  you'll  have  to  now,'  said  Hattie.  *You  know 
Nellie  has  found  the  ink-spot  on  the  other  mat  by  this 
time,  and  there's  no  way  to  give  her  this  one  back.' 

Yes,  there  was  one  way,  but  that  did  not  enter 
Hattie's  thoughts. 

'  I  couldn't/  said  Gracie  again,  shrinking  at  the  idea 
of  doing  what  she  knew  to  be  so  dishonest  and  deceitful. 
'  I  must  have  my  own  mat,  Hattie ;  but  I  do  wish  this 
was  mine  and  the  other  Nellie's.' 

*  But  we  can't  put  it  back  now,  and  I  took  it  for  you,' 
said  Hattie  com2)lainingly.  'Grade,  you  must  keep  it 
now.  I  shall  get  into  an  awful  scrape  if  you  don't ;  and 
it's  real  mean  of  you.' 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  of  all  the  arguments 
and  persuasions  Hattie  used.  How  she  pleaded  and  re- 
proached; how  she  insisted  that  there  was  no  way  of 
undoing  what  she  had  done ;  how  she  excited  and  in- 
creased Gracie's  jealous  pride  and  desire  to  outdo  Nellie ; 
and  this  last  she  found  by  far  the  most  effectual  argu- 
ment. 

And — Gracie  yielded.  Persuading  herself  that  she 
had  the  best  right  to  receive  the  highest  premium  be- 
cause her  own  grandmamma  had  offered  it ;  putting  from 
^er  the  thought  of  the  only  way  in  which  justice  could 

^  be  done  to  Nellie,  on  the  plea  that  Hattie  would  be 
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disgraced,  and  she  would  be  *too  mean'  to  bring  this 
upon  her ;  rousing  up  all  her  own  naughty  and  envious 
feelings  against  innocent  Nellie,  she  gave  way  at  last  and 
fell  before  temptation.  Fell  into  the  very  sin,  or  even 
worse,  from  which  she  felt  herself  so  very  secure, — deceit 
and  theft,  for  it  was  no  less. 

*  Now  1*11  go,  dear,'  said  Hattie,  jumping  up  as  soon  as 
Gracie  had  yielded,  perhaps  afraid  that  she  might  repent 
and  insist  that  she  could  not  keep  the  mat,  '  and  no  one 
but  us  two  will  ever  know  the  secret.  And,  Gracie, 
make  up  your  mind  to  ask  Miss  Ashton's  pardon,  so  you 
won't  lose  all  the  fun.' 
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IX. 

A  GUILTY  CONSCIENCE. 

If  Gracie  had  been  an  unhappy  and  miserable  child 
before,  what  was  she  now  with  all  this  load  upon  her 
conscience?  For  even  pride  and  self-conceit  could  not 
attempt  to  justify  such  a  deed.  Jealousy  had  a  good 
deal  to  say;  and  she  tried  to  listen  to  that,  and  to 
believe  also  that  she  was  not  really  to  blame :  she  had 
been  forced  into  it;  she  could  not  betray  Hattie,  who 
had  done  this  from  love  to  her.  But  she  was  more 
wretched  than  it  would  be  easy  to  tell;  and  she  was 
beginning  to  feel  such  a  contempt  for  her  chosen  friend, 
that  this  also  was  a  sore  spot  in  her  heart.  Day  by  day 
she  was  learning  that  there  was  nothing  true  or  honour- 
able or  upright  about  Hattie.  She  hardly  even  seemed 
to  think  it  much  harm  to  tell  a  falsehood,  or  appeared 
ashamed  when  she  was  found  out;  and  for  some  days 
she  had  had  a  growing  feeling  that  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  have  a  friend  with  the  character  of  a  *  story-teller,* 
which  Hattie  now  bore  among  her  school-fellows.  And 
Gracie ;  was  she  not  just  as  bad,  perhaps  even  worse  f 
For  Gracie  had  been  taught  all  the  value  and  beauty  of 
truth,  and  had  never  till  now  wilfully  fallen  away  from 
it ;  but  she  knew  that  the  worth  of  that  jewel  was  not 
so  much  considered  in  Hattie*s  home,  and  so  it  had  lost 
its  preciousness  in  her  eyes. 

Miss  Ashton,  too,  knew  this;  and  so  she  was  less 
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severe  with  Hattie  than  she  might  have  been  with 
another  child  who  had  a  better  example  and  more  en- 
couragement to  do  right  in  this  particular. 

Lily,  in  her  plain  speaking,  would  probably  have  called 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  by  the  same  uncomplimentary  name 
.  she  had  given  to  Mr.  Raymond;  for  the  same  foolish 
system  of  management  was  carried  on  in  their  family. 
Probably  they  would  have  been  much  shocked  to  hear  it 
said  that  they  taught  the  lesson  of  deceit ;  but  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  Hattie  could  have  much  regard  for  the 
tnith  when  she  heard  herself  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
threatened  with  punishments,  which  were  not,  perhaps 
could  not,  be  carried  out ;  when  promises  were  made  to 
them  which  were  not  kept ;  when  they  were  frightened 
by  tales  of  bears,  wolves,  and  old  black  men,  and  such 
things  which  had  no  existence  1 

*  Willie,  your  mamma  said  she  would  send  you  to  bed 
if  you  went  there,'  was  said  to  little  Willie  Leroy  one 
day. 

*  Oh,  Tm  not  afraid,'  answered  Willie  contemptuously. 
*  Mamma  never  does  what  she  says;*  and  off  he  ran 
to  the  forbidden  spot,  his  words  proving  quite  true, 
although  his  mamma  heard  that  he  had  disobeyed  her 
so  deliberately. 

*  Is  your  mother  going  to  make  you  something  for  the 
fair  1 '  Hattie  was  asked  by  one  of  her  schoolmates. 

*  She  says  so  ;  but  I  don't  know  if  she  will,'  was  the 
answer. 

Hattie's  was  not  the  simple  faith  of  *  Mamma  says  so,' 
so  sweet  in  little  children.  Mamma  might  or  might  not 
do  as  she  had  said  she  would,  according  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  moment. 

So  it  was  no  marvel  that  Hattie  thought  it  no  great 
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Gracie  offered  to  do  what  was  required  of  her ;  and  her 
mother  saw  that  it  was  fear  of  further  punishment,  and 
not  real  sorrow  and  repentance,  which  moved  her. 

*  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  so,  mamma,' 
she  answered,  when  her  mother  asked  her  if  she  did  not 
see  how  very  naughty  she  had  been ;  *  but  Miss  Ash  ton 
is  so  unjust,  and  Nellie  provokes  me  so.' 

*  How  is  Miss  Ashton  unjust  *?'  asked  Mrs  Howard. 
Gracie  fidgeted  and  pouted,  knowing  that  her  mother 

would  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  charges  she  was  ready 
to  bring. 

'She's  always  praising  Nellie  for  everything  she  does, 
mamma ;  and  in  these  days  she  never  gives  me  one  word 
of  praise,  even  when  every  one  has  to  see  that  I  do  the 
best.  And — and — I  believe  she  tries  to  make  me  miss, 
so  Nellie  can  go  above  me  in  the  classes.' 

*  Gracie,'  said  her  mother,  *  you  know  that  that  last 
accusation  is  untrue.  As  for  the  first,  if  Miss  Ashton  is 
sparing  of  her  praise,  my  daughter,  it  is  because  she 
knows  it  is  hurtful  to  you.  Nellie  is  a  timid  child,  try- 
ing to  do  her  best,  but  with  little  confidence  in  her  own 
powers ;  and  praise,  while  it  encourages  and  helps  her  to 
persevere,  does  not  make  her  vain  or  conceited.  But 
Miss  Ashton  sees  that  that  which  is  needful  for  Nellie  is 
hurtful  to  you  ;  for  it  only  increases  your  foolish  vanity 
*and  self-esteem,  and  it  is  for  your  own  good  that  she 
gives  you  a  smaller  share.  You  have,  unhappily,  so  good 
an  opinion  of  yourself,  Gracie,  that  praise  not  only  makes 
you  disagreeable,  but  disposes  you  to  take  less  trouble  to 
improve  yourself.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  Miss  Ash- 
ton's  injustice.  When  you  deserve  it,  or  it  does  not  hurt 
you.  Miss  Ashton  is  as  ready  to  give  praise  to  you  as  she 
IS  to  another.    You  say  you  are  willing  to  ask  her  pardon 
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for  your  impertinence,  but  I  fear  that  you  do  not  really 
see  your  fault.' 

*  Are  you  not  going  to  let  me  come  out  then,  mammal' 

*  Yes,  since  you  promise  to  do  as  I  say ;  but  I  fear  you 
are  in  no  proper  spirit,  Gracie,  and  that  you  will  fall  into 
further  trouble  unless  you  become  more  submissive  and 
modest.' 

'  Hattie  was  here  this  aften^oon,  mamma,'  said  Gracie, 
as  she  followed  her  mother  from  the  room. 

'  So  I  understood,'  said  Mrs.  Howard,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  the  confession,  having  been  informed  of  the 
circumstance  by  the  servant. 

*  I  left  my  mat  in  school  yesterday,'  said  Gracie,  *  and 
she  thought  I  would  want  it,  and  came  to  bring  it  back.' 

She  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  downcast  eyes ;  for 
Gracie  was  so  unused  to  deceit  that  she  could  not  carry 
it  out  boldly,  as  a  more  practised  child  might  have  done. 

Something  in  her  manner  struck  her  mother,  who 
turned  and  looked  at  her. 

'  Did  Hattie  bring  you  any  message  from  Miss  Ash- 
ton  f  she  asked. 

*  No,  mamma ;  she  only  came  about  the  mat ;  and  sGe 
begged  me  to  ask  Miss  Ashton's  pardon,'  answered 
Gracie  with  the  same  hesitation. 

But  her  mother  only  thought  that  the  averted  face 
and  drooping  look  were  due  to  the  shame  which  she  felt 
at  meeting  the  rest  of  the  family  after  her  late  punish- 
ment and  disgrace. 

*  I  told  Hattie  you  would  not  wish  her  to  stay  with 

me,  mamma;  but  she  would  not  go  right  away,  but  I 

would  not  let  her  stay  very  long.' 

*I  am  glad  you  were  so  honest,  dear,'  said  Mrs. 
Howard. 
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Honest !  Gracie  knew  how  little  she  deserved  such  a 
character,  and  her  mother's  praise  made  her  feel  more 
guilty  than  ever. 

She  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  other  chil- 
dren; for  Gracie  was  the  eldest  of  the  flock,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  self-conceit,  she  was  a  kind  little  sister,  and 
the  younger  ones  quite  shared  her  own  opinion,  thinking 
no  child  so  good  and  wise  as  their  Gracie.  And  they 
had  missed  her  very  much  ;  so  now  they  all  treated  her 
as  if  she  had  been  ill  or  absent,  and  made  much  of  her. 

But  for  once  Gracie  could  not  enjoy  this,  and  it  only 
seemed  to  make  her  feel  more  ashamed  and  guilty. 
What  would  mamma  say,  what  would  all  say  if  they 
only  knew  ? 

Mrs.  Howard  had  told  Gracie  that  she  might  either 
go  to  school  early  in  the  morning,  and  make  her  apology 
to  Miss  Ashton  before  the  other  scholars  came,  or  she 
might  write  to  her  this  evening,  and  send  the  note  to 
her  teacher. 

Gracie  had  chosen  to  do  the  last ;  but  when  the 
younger  children  had  gone  to  bed,  and  she  tried  to  write 
the  note,  she  found  she  could  not  bring  her  mind  to  it. 
Her  conscience  was  so  troubled,  and  her  thoughts  so  full 
of  her  guilty  secret,  that  the  words  she  needed  would  not 
come  to  her ;  and  as  her  mother  saw  her  sitting  with  her 
elbows  upon  the  table,  biting  the  end  of  her  pencil,  or 
scrawling  idly  over  her  blotter,  and  seeming  to  make  no 
progress  at  all,  she  believed,  and  with  reason,  that  Gracie 
was  not  truly  repentant  for  what  she  had  done,  and  had 
only  promised  to  beg  Miss  Ashton's  pardon  in  order  that 
she  might  be  released  from  the  imprisonment  of  which 
she  had  tired.  Gracie  was  not  usually  at  a  loss  for  ideas 
or  words,  where  she  had  anything  to  write. 
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'  I  can't  do  it,'  she  said  pettishly  at  last,  pushing  paper 
and  pencil  from  her.  *  I  suppose  I'U  have  to  go  to  Miss 
Ashton  in  the  morning,  and  I  believe  I'U  go  to  bed  now. 
Good-night,  mamma.' 

And  Gracie  went  to  her  room,  wishing  to  escape  from 
her  own  thoughts,  and  bring  this  miserable  day  to  a  close 
as  soon  as  possible. 

But  the  next  morning  it  was  no  better ;  and  now  it 
seemed  harder  to  go  to  Miss  Ashton  and  speak  than  it 
would  be  to  write.  But  it  was  too  late  now ;  she  had 
no  time  to  compose  a  note — *  make  it  up,'  as  she  would 
have  said — and  to  copy  it  before  school,  and  she  must 
abide  by  her  choice  of  the  previous  night. 

She  started  early  for  school,  according  to  her  mother's 
desire,  with  many  charges  from  her  to  remember  how 
grievously  she  had  offended  Miss  Ashton,  and  to  put 
away  pride  and  self-conceit,  and  make  her  apology  in  a 
proper  spirit. 

Had  there  not  been  that  guilty  secret  fretting  at 
Gracie's  heart,  she  might  have  been  induced  to  be  more 
submissive ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  felt  so  unhappy,  that  it 
only  increased  her  reluctance  to  make  amends  to  Miss 
Ashton,  and  acknowledge  how  wrong  she  had  been. 

She  asked  for  her  teacher  at  once  when  she  reached 
the  house,  auxious  to  'have  it  over;'  and,  when  the 
young  lady  appeared,  blurted  out,  *  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Miss  Ashton.' 

Miss  Ashton  sat  down,  and,  taking  Gracie's  half- 
reluctant  hand,  drew  her  kindly  towards  her. 

*  It  is  freely  granted,  my  dear,'  she  said.  *  And  are 
you  truly  sorry,  Gracie  f 

Gracie  fidgeted  and  wriggled  uneasily ;  but  we,  who 
know  what  she  had  done,  can  readily  believe  that  it  was 
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more  pride  than  a  strict  love  of  the  truth  which  led  her 
to  say  to  herself  that  she  was  *  not  sorry,'  and  *  she  could 
not  tell  a  story  by  saying  so.* 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  and  I  won't  do  so  again,' 
she  repeated,  seeing  that  Miss  Ashton  waited  for  her 
answer. 

Miss  Ashton  did  not  wish  to  force  her  to  say  that 
which  she  did  not  feel,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  argue  with  her  in  her  present  stubborn  mood  ;  but  she 
talked  quietly  and  kindly  to  her,  setting  before  her  the 
folly  and  the  wrong  of  the  self-love  and  vanity  which 
were  ruling  her  conduct,  and  day  by  day  spoiling  all  that 
was  good  and  fair  in  her  character. 

*  See  what  trouble  they  have  brought  you  into  now, 
Gracie,'  she  said ;  *  and  unless  you  check  them  in  time, 
my  child,  they  will  lead  you  deeper  into  sin.  I  scarcely 
know  you  for  the  same  little  girl  who  first  came  to  me,  so 
much  have  these  faults  grown  upon  you ;  and  they  are 
fast  destroying  all  the  affection  and  confidence  of  your 
school-fellows.  Why,  Gracie,  I  have  heaM  one  little  girl 
say  that  "  Gracie  thought  so  much  of  herself  that  it  some- 
times made  her  forget  to  be  very  true."  * 

Gracie  started.  Was  this  the  character  her  self-love 
was  earning  for  her  1 — she  who  desired  to  stand  so  high 
in  all  points  with  the  world. 

Ah  !  but  it  was  for  the  praise  of  man,  and  not  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God,  that  Gracie  strove  to  outshine 
all  others ;  and  she  walked  by  her  own  strength,  and 
the  poor,  weak  prop  must  fail  her  and  would  lay  her 

low. 

*  Forget  to  be  very  true  ! ' 

How  far  she  had  done  this,  even  Miss  Ashton  did  not 
dream  ;  but  it  seemed  to  Gracie  that  she  had  chosen  her 

2  K 
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words  to  give  her  the  deepest  thrust,  and  she  bowed  her 
head  in  shame  and  fear. 

But  Miss  Ashton,  knowing  nothing  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  that  guilty  young  heart,  was  glad  to  see  this,  and 
believed  that  her  words  were  at  last  making  some  im- 
pression on  Gracie,  and  that  she  was  taking  her  counsel 
and  reproof  in  a  different  spiht  from  that  in  which  she 
generally  received  them. 

Strange  to  say,  in  all  the  miserable  and  remorseful 
thoughts  which  had  made  her  wretched  since  yesterday 
afternoon,  it  had  not  once  entered  her  mind  how  she  was 
to  face  Nellie  when  the  poor  child  should  make  known 
the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  her. 

One  by  one  the  children  came  in,  and  how  awkward 
Gracie  felt  in  meeting  them  may  readily  be  imagined  by 
any  one  who  has  suffered  from  some  similar  and  well- 
merited  disgrace.  Still  she  tried,  as  she  whispered  to 
Hattie  she  should  do,  to  ^behave  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ;  *  and  when  little  Belle,  after  looking  at  her 
wistfully  for  a  moment,  as  if  undecided  how  to  act,  came 
up  and  kissed  her,  saying,  '  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Gracie,' 
she  answered  rather  ungraciously,  *  I'm  sure  it's  not  so 
very  long  since  you  saw  me,'  and  sent  the  dear  little  girl 
away  feeling  very  much  rebuffed. 

And  yet  she  really  felt  Belle's  innocent  friendliness, 
and  her  sweet  attempt  to  make  her  welcome  and  at  her 
ease  ;  but  pride  would  not  let  her  show  it. 

Nellie  was  one  of  the  last  to  arrive,  and  her  troubled 
and  woe-begone  face  startled  Gracie  and  smote  her  to  the 
heart. 

'  Such  a  dreadful  thing  has  happened  to  me  ! '  said 
Nellie,  when  she  was  questioned  by  the  other  children  ; 
and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes  afresh  as  she  spoke. 
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:    '  What  is  it  1    What  is  it  ]  *  asked  a  number  of  eager 
voices. 

*  I  don't  know  how  it  can  have  happened/  said  Nellie, 
hardly  able  to  speak  for  the  sobs  she  vainly  tried  to  keep 
back.  *  I  have  been  so,  so  careful ;  but  there  is  an  ugly 
spot  like  ink  or  something  on  my  mat.  I  can't  think 
how  it  ever  came  there,  for  I  put  it  in  my  desk  very 
carefully  when  school  began  yesterday,  and  did  not  take 
it  out  till  I  got  home,  and  I  did  not  know  there  was  any 
ink  near  it.  But  when  I  unrolled  it  last  evening  the 
stain  was  there,  and  mamma  thinks  it  is  ink,  and  she 
cannot  get  it  out.  And  I've  taken  such  pains  to  keep 
the  mat  clean  and  nice  ! ' 

And  here  poor  Nellie's  voice  broke  down  entirely, 
while  Gracie,  feeling  as  if  her  self-command,  too,  must 
give  way,  opened  her  desk  and  put  her  head  therein, 
with  a  horrible  choking  feeling  in  her  throat, 

*  We'll  all  tell  Mrs.  Howard  it  came  somehow  through 
not  any  fault  of  yours,'  said  Lily.  '  Never  mind,  Nellie, 
yours  is  the  best  mat,  anyhow :  we  all  know  it ; '  and 
lily  cast  a  defiant  and  provoking  glance  at  Gracie,  which 
was  quite  lost  upon  the  latter. 

Lily  had  suggested  on  the  day  before,  that  when 
Gracie  came  back  to  school  they  should  *  all  behave  just 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,'  just  what  Gracie  intended 
to  do ;  but  generous  Lily  had  said  it  in  quite  a  different 
spirit  from  that  in  which  Gracie  proposed  it  to  herself. 

But  Grade's  rebuff  to  Belle,  and  the  seeming  indiffer- 
ence with  which  she  treated  Nellie's  misfortune,  roused 
Lily's  indignation  once  more ;  for  she  thought,  as  did 
many  of  the  other  children,  that  Gracie  did  not  feel  sorry 
for  Nellie's  trouble,  since  it  gave  her  the  greater  chance 
of  having  her  own  work  pronounced  the  best.  ; 
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*  YeSy  we  will  tell  I&il  Howard,'  said  Dora  Jolmsoii : 
'  yours  was  reallj  tbe  best  mat  of  all,  thoa^  Gracie's 
was  almost  as  nice;  and  we  will  tell  ber  something 
happened  to  it  that  jon  could  not  help,  and  perhaps  she 
will  not  mind  it.' 

'  Perhaps  a  yase  standing  on  it  woold  cover  the  spot,' 
said  Laora  Midd]eton. 

Nellie  shook  her  head. 

'  No/  she  said,  ^  that  woald  not  make  it  any  better. 
Mrs.  Howard  said  that  the  best  and  neatest  mat 
must  take  the  highest  premiam,  and  mine  is  not  t^e 
neatest  now.  I  wouldn't  fed  comfortable  to  do  any- 
thing that  was  not  quite  fsiir,  even  if  yon  all  said  I 
might.' 

^  That  was  not  quite  £ur ! ' 

More  and  more  ashamed,  and  feeling  how  far  behind 
Nellie  left  her  in  honesty  and  fairness,  Gracie  still  sat 
fumbling  in  her  desk,  looking  for  nothing. 

^  Well/  said  Dora,  *•  we'll  speak  to  Mrs.  Howard  about 
it,  and  see  what  she  says  :  won't  we,  Gracie  ? ' 

Gracie  muttered  something  which  might  mean  either 
yes  or  no. 

*  Augh  ! '  said  Lily,  *  what  do  you  talk  to  that  proudj' 
about  it  for  ?  She  don't  care  a  bit.  I  believe  she's  just 
glad,  and  wouldn't  help  Nellie  if  she  could.' 

Gracie  made  no  answer :  she  was  too  miserable  for 
words  or  to  think  of  answering  Lily's  taunts,  and  she 
would  have  given  up  all  thought  of  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  fair  to  have  had  Nellie's  mat  safely  in  her 
possession  once  more.  Oh,  if  she  had  never  yielded  to 
temptation  or  to  Hattie's  persuasions  ! 

*  How  you  do  act ! '  whispered  Hattie  to  Gracie.     *  If 

don't  take  care,  they  will  suspect  something.' 
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'  I  can't  help  it/  returned  Gracie  in  the  same  tone :  *  it 
is  such  an  awful  story  that  we  have  told.' 

*  It  is  not  a  story,'  said  Hattie  ;  *  we've  neither  of  us 
said  one  word  about  the  mat.' 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  matter ;  but  it  brought  no 
comfort  to  Gracie's  conscience.  She  knew  that  the  acted 
deceit  was  as  bad  as  the  spoken  one,  perhaps  in  this  case 
even  worse. 

She  felt  as  if  she  could  not  bear  this  any  longer,  as  if 
she  must  tell,  must  confess  what  she  had  done  ;  and  yet 
how  ?  How  could  she  lower  herself  so  in  the  eyes  of  her 
schoolmates  ? — she  who  had  always  held  herself  so  high, 
been  so  scornful  over  the  least  meanness,  equivocation,  or 
approach  to  falsehood ! 

A  more  wretched  little  girl  than  Gracie  was  that 
morning,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find ;  but  her 
teacher  and  schoolmates  thought  her  want  of  spirit  arose 
from  the  recollection  of  her  late  naughtiness  and  the 
feeling  of  shame,  and  took  as  little  notice  of  it  as  possible. 

And  Lily,  repenting  of  her  resentment  when  she  saw 
how  dull  and  miserable  Gracie  seemed,  threw  her  arms 
about  her  neck  as  they  were  leaving  school,  and  said, 
'Please  forgive  me  my  provokingness  this  morning, 
Gracie ;  I  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  I  am.' 

But  Gracie  could  not  return,  scarcely  suffer,  the  caress, 
and  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  as  she  thought  how 
furious  Lily's  indignation  would  be  if  she  but  knew  the 
truth. 
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X. 

A  GAME  OF  CHARACTERS. 

At  home  or  at  school,  studying,  working,  or  playing — 
for  the  latter  she  had  little  heart  now — Gracie  could  not 
shake  oif  the  weight  that  was  upon  her  mind  and  spirits. 
Even  her  work  for  the  fair  had  lost  its  interest ;  and  as 
for  the  mat,  Nellie's  mat,  she  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  it.  She  went  to  sleep  at  night  thinking  of  it,  and 
trying  to  contrive  some  way  out  of  her  difficulty,  though 
she  would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  her  conscience,  which 
whispered  that  there  was  but  one  way  ;  and  she  woke  in 
the  morning  with  the  feeling  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened.  Appetite  and  spirits  failed  ;  she  grew  fretful 
and  irritable;  and  her  mother  imagined  that  she  must 
be  ill,  though  Gracie  resolutely  persisted  that  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  her,  and  that  she  felt  quite  well. 

*  Gracie,*  said  Mrs.  Howard  one  morning  after  three  or 
four  days  had  passed,  *  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  not 
doing  much  on  your  mat.     How  is  that  T 

*I  don't  care,'  answered  Gracie  fretfully.  *I  don't 
believe  I'll  finish  it.     I'm  tired  of  the  old  thing.' 

*  That  will  not  do,  my  child,'  said  her  mother.  *  You 
have  undertaken  to  do  this  for  your  grandmamma  and 
for  the  fair,  and  I  cannot  have  you  to  stop  it  now  with- 
out some  good  reason.     Bring  the  mat  to  me.' 

Gracie  went  for  the  mat  very  unwillingly,  though  she 
dared  not  refuse,  nor  even  show  her  reluctance. 
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*  It  really  does  you  credit/  said  Mrs  Howard,  taking 
it  from  her  hands  :  *  it  is  so  smooth  and  even,  and  you 
have  kept  it  so  neat.  But  you  must  be  more  industrious, 
dear,  if  you  are  to  have  it  finished  in  time.  And  see, 
Gracie,'  she  continued,  looking  at  it  more  closely,  *  these 
last  few  lines  look  not  quite  as  nicely  as  the  rest.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  work,  and  you  will  have  to  take 
more  pains  than  you  have  done  here.  It  looks  almost 
as  if  another  person  had  worked  it.  You  have  not  let 
any  one  help  you  with  it,  have  you  ]* 

*  No,  mamma,'  replied  Gracie  in  a  low  tone  and  with  a 
frightened  feeling.  Was  there  really  such  a  difference 
between  her  work  and  Nellie's  that  it  was  so  easily  de- 
tected 1 

It  had  not  occurred  either  to  her  or  to  Hattie — per- 
haps they  did  not  know — that  the  work  of  two  different 
hands  seldom  or  never  matches  well  upon  embroidery  in 
worsted,  and  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  perceived.  She 
was  dismayed  at  the  thought  that  her  mother  had  noticed 
this,  and  now  every  stitch  that  she  took  seemed  to  make 
the  difference  more  plain,  take  what  pains  she  might. 

She  began  to  feel  angry  and  indignant  at  Hattie  for 
leading  her  into  this  sin,  shutting  her  eyes  to  the  fact 
that,  if  she  had  not  allowed  proud  and  jealous  thoughts 
to  enter  her  heart,  temptation  would  not  have  had  so 
much  influence  over  her. 

She  no  longer  took  any  pleasure  in  the  society  of  her 
little  friend,  and  shrank  from  her  in  a  way  that  Hattie 
perceived,  and  by  which  she  was  hurt ;  for  she  was  dis- 
posed in  her  own  mind  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon 
Hattie,  forgetting  that  she  was  really  the  most  to  blame, 
since  she  had  been  better  taught,  and  saw  more  clearly 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
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As  for  Xellie,  poor,  innocent,  injured  Nellie,  Giacie  felt 
as  if  she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her ;  and  when  she 
saw  in  what  a  gentle,  patient  spirit  she  took  her  great 
misfortune, — ^for  so  all  the  children  considered  it, — she 
grew  more  and  more  ashamed  and  lowered  in  her  own 
sight.  Pride  and  self^steem  could  not  now  blind  her  to 
the  fact  that  Nellie  was  better,  tut  better,  than  herself. 

Meanwhile  the  change  in  Gracie  was  exciting  the 
wonder  of  all,  the  pity  of  some,  of  her  young  Mends  and 
schoolmates.  Only  Hattie  held  the  dew  to  it ;  and  she 
was  surprised  that  such  '  a  trifle,'  as  she  considered  it, 
should  have  such  an  effect  upon  Gracie  and  make  her  so 
unhappy. 

But  Gracie  was  not  a  really  bad  or  deceitful  child, 
although  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  led  so  far  astray. 
She  was  not  naturally  more  unkind  or  selfish  than  most 
of  us  who  have  not  the  love  and  fear  of  Grod  before  us ; 
indeed  she  was  what  children  call  *  generous '  in  giving 
or  sharing  what  she  had,  and  she  was  always  glad  to  do 
a  helpful  or  obliging  act  for  another.  But  she  had 
idways  trusted  to  her  own  strength,  and  believed  she 
could  not  fall ;  and  now  she  was  learning  that  her  high 
thoughts  of  herself,  and  her  carelessness  of  what  she 
considered  little  faults,  had  made  her  an  easy  prey  to 
temptation,  and  the  indulgence  of  a  foolish  pride  and 
jealousy  had  led  her  into  this  great  sin,  into  which  she 
had  not  imagined  she  could  fall.  But  although  she  saw 
this  now,  she  was  not  truly  repentant ;  for  she  would 
not  take  the  right  and  true  way  to  make  amends ;  and 
spent  her  time  wishing  vain  wishes,  and  trying  to  con- 
trive some  way  out  of  her  difSculty  without  bringing  dis- 
grace upon  herself  or  losing  her  character  for  honour  and 
truthfulness  among  her  young  companions.     It  troubled 
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Gracie  far  less  to  think  how  she  already  stood  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  than  it  did  to  imagine  how  Bhe  might  appear  in 
the  sight  of  her  earthly  friends  if  this  thing  were 
known. 

There  was  a  small  children's  party  at  Mrs.  Bradford's. 
Gracie  did  not  care  to  go ;  she  would  much  rather  not 
have  done  so  :  but  her  n^other  had  accepted  for  her,  and 
she  had  no  good  excuse  for  staying  away. 

She  was  more  restless  and  miserable  than  usual  that 
afternoon  ;  and  set  up  her  opinion  against  that  of  all  the 
rest,  found  fault  with  her  playmates  in  every  game  that 
was  begun,  was  more  than  usually  sure  that  she  knew 
everything  and  could  do  better  than  any  one  else,  and, 
not  having  her  wits  and  thoughts  about  her,  miserably 
failed  in  all  the  plays  in  which  she  meant  to  shine. 

*  What  shall  we  play  now  ? '  asked  Bessie  at  length, 
when  they  had  all  tired  of  some  romping  game. 

'  Let's  take  a  little  rest,  and  play  "  Characters,"  *  said 
Gracie,  who  was  very  good  in  this,  having  no  match 
among  her  present  playmates  save  Maggie. 

^Well,'  said  Maggie,  willing  to  please  her  if  possible, 
although  she  saw  some  objections  to  the  game  just  now, 
*  we'll  play  it ;  but  it  is  rather  hard  for  the  younger  ones, 
so  we  must  take  easy  characters.     Who'll  go  out  ]  * 

*  I  will,'  said  Lily ;  *  but  mind  you  do  take  an  easy  one. 
Somebody  we  know  very  well,  not  any  history  or  jo- 
graphy  character.  I  don't  want  to  bother  my  head  about 
lesson  people  when  I'm  playing.' 

*  Very  well,*  said  Maggie ;  and  Lily  went  out,  singing 
loudly  in  the  hall,  that  she  might  *  be  sure  and  not  hear.' 

*  Let's  take  Cromwell,'  said  Gracie,  always  anxious,  no 
matter  what  her  frame  of  mind,  to  display  her  know- 
ledge. 
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*  No,'  said  Maggie, '  that's  too  bard  for  LUy ;  and  she 
wants  us  to  take  some  one  we  know.' 

'  I  should  think  any  goose  might  know  about  Crom- 
well,' said  Gracie. 

'  We  did  not  know  about  him  till  a  few  weeks  ago,' 
said  Dora  Johnson.  *  We've  only  just  had  him  in  our 
history,  and  I  don't  beHeve  lily  knows  much  about  him.' 

^  Then  take  Lafayette,'  said  Gracie. 

'  lily  means  some  of  the  people  we  have  in  our  own 
lives,'  said  Bessie.     '  Make  haste ;  she'll  be  tired.' 

This  was  seconded  by  lily's  voice  calling  from  without, 
'  Why  don't  you  make  haste  1  I  should  think  you  were 
choosing  a  hundred  people.' 

'  Let's  take  Mossy,'  said  Belle,  looking  at  the  dog,  who 
had  jumped  upon  a  chair  beside  Maggie,  where  he  sat 
with  a  wise  and  sedate  air,  as  if  listening  to  all  that 
passed,  and  ready  to  take  his  share  in  the  game. 

This  was  agreed  upon  by  all  but  Gracie,  who  declared 
that  it  was  '  ridiculous  to  choose  a  dog,'  and  she  had  '  a 
great  mind  not  to  play  the  game  in  such  an  absurd 
way.' 

Lily  was  called  in  and  proceeded  to  ask  her  questions; 

'  Male  or  female  ? '  was  the  first,  beginning  at  Dora. 

*  Male,'  answered  Dora. 

*  Black  or  white  1 '  asked  Lily. 

*  Neither,'  said  BeUe,  who  was  next  in  turn,  *  least  he's 
not  black  at  all ;  but  he's  somewhat  white.' 

Lily  looked  rather  puzzled  at  this. 

*  And  what  colour  besides  is  he  ? ' 

*  Brown,'  answered  Bessie. 

'  A  brown  and  white  man,'  said  lily.  *  Oh  !  I  know. 
It's  old  black  Peter.' 

*  No,  no,  no,'  echoed  around  the  circle. 
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*  Not  one  scrap  of  Peter  is  white/  said  Mainie  Stone. 
*  He*s  the  blackest  old  man  I  ever  saw/ 

*Part  of  his  eyes  are  white,  and  his  teeth  too/  said 
Lily,  who  was  generally  pretty  sure  of  her  ground  when 
she  stated  a  fact.     *  Where  does  he  live  1 ' 

*  In  this  country,'  said  Nellie. 

*  In  this  city  1 ' 

*  Yes/  answered  Maggie. 

*  Is  he  good  or  bad  1 ' 

*  Good,  most  generally/  answered  Mabel ;  *  only  some- 
times pretty  mischievous.' 

'Oh,'  said  lily,  light  beginning  to  break  upon  her. 
'Canhetalkr 

'He  tan't  talt^  but  he  tan  hart  pretty  well,'  said 
Frankie,  to  whom  the  question  fell. 

'  Oh !  oh  !  that's  too  plain,'  cried  one  and  another, 
laughing ;  and  Maggie,  thinking  Frankie  did  not  under- 
stand the  game  well  enough  to  be  allowed  to  go  out, 
gave  a  hint  to  Lily,  but  not  wishing  to  hurt  her  little 
brother's  feelings,  took  refuge  in  the  French  language, 
and  said : 

'  Ne  guessez  pas  a  lui.' 

Frankie,  however,  was  too  sharp  for  her;  there  was 
not  much  that  escaped  him,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  very 
aggrieved  tone  that  it  was  *  not  fair,'  and  that  Lily  should 
guess  at  him. 

So  Lily  said  *  Flossy'  was  the  character;  and,  amid 
much  laughter,  the  young  gentleman  betook  himself  to 
the  hall  with  a  pompous  air,  telling  the  little  girls  to 
make  haste. 

*  Let's  take  himself,'  said  Bessie ;  which  being  agreed 
upon,  Frankie  was  called  back  almost  before  he  was  well 
out  of  the  room. 
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'Is  he  Uai  or  white!'  he  asked,  followiiig  lily's  ex- 
ample, and  beginning  as  she  had  done  at  Doia^ 

'  He's  white,'  said  Dora,  langhing ;  and,  in  obedience  to 
a  suggestion  from  Maggie  to  help  him  out^  she  added — 
*  white,  with  brown  eyes  and  red  cheeks  and  brown  hair.' 

*  Flossy ! '  cried  Frankie  trinrnphantly. 

'  No,  no ;  not  Flossy  again,'  said  the  children. 
'Does  he  hare  four  feets t'  asked  the  little  boy. 

*  No,  only  two,'  said  Belle. 

*  Does  he  bye  in  the  stable  9 '  asked  Frankie. 
^No,  he  lires  in  this  house,'  said  Bessie. 

'Blackie,'  said  Frankie,  who  was  unable  to  give  up  the 
idea  that,  since  it  was  not  Flossy,  it  must  be  the  little 
pony  owned  by  his  sisters. 

'  Does  he  eat  hay  1 '  was  the  next  question. 

'  No,'  answered  Nellie,  '  he  eats  fruit,  and  meat,  and 
bread,  and  milk ;  and  oh !  how  he  does  love  sugar  and 
candy ! ' 

'Me!'  cried  Frankie,  feeling  that  this  description 
exactly  suited  himself 

The  character  having  been  guessed  at  Nellie,  she  now 
went  out ;  and  Ma^e,  willing  to  put  Gracie  in  a  good 
humour  if  possible,  asked  her  who  they  would  take  this 
time. 

*  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  answered  Gracie  promptly. 

It  was  not  altogether  probable  that  the  younger  chil- 
dren knew  much  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  but  Grade's 
choice  was  acceded  to  and  Nellie  called. 

'  Male  or  female  1 '  was  of  course  the  first  question. 

*  Female,'  answered  Dora. 
'  Old  or  young  1 ' 

*Um — ^m — m,  pretty  old,'  said  Belle;  'at  least  she 
was  grown-up.' 
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*  Is  she  alive  now  ]  * 

*  No,*  answered  Bessie. 

*  Where  did  she  live  1  * 

*  Well/  said  Lily,  *  she  lived  in  a  good  many  places. 
But  not  in  this  country.  Generally  in  France  or  Scot- 
land.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Nellie,  to  whom  this  answer  gave  an  inkling 
of  the  truth ;  but  she  passed  on  to  the  next. 

*  Was  she  good  or  bad,  Maggie  1 ' 

'  Some  think  her  quite  celestial,  and  some  think  her 
quite  infernal,'  answered  Maggie  with  grand  emphasis ; 
'but  on  the  whole  I  think  she  was  not  either,  only 
rather  middling,  like  the  most  of  us.' 

Nellie  felt  more  confident  than  ever;  but  not  caring 
to  risk  one  of  her  three  guesses  as  yet,  she  passed  on. 
The  questions  she  put  to  Mabel  and  Frankie  were  simple 
and  very  easily  answered ;  then  came  Gracie's  turn. 

*  What  was  she  celebrated  for  1 ' 

*  For  cruelty  and  persecuting  people,'  answered  Gracie 
confidently ;  and  Nellie's  idea  was  at  once  put  to  flight 
by  the  reply. 

'  That's  a  mistake,'  said  Dora.  *  You  are  thinking  of 
another  character,  Gracie.' 

'  I'm  not,  either,'  said  Gracie.  '  Don't  I  know  history 
better  than  any  of  you  ] ' 

*  You  don't  know  that  anyway,'  said  Maggie.  *  Gracie, 
you  are  wrong.  *  She  was  not  the  character  you  are  think- 
ing of,  and  was  not  celebrated  for  that' 

'  But  she  was,*  persisted  Gracie. 
'Nellie,'  said  Maggie,  'you  need  not  guess  by  what 
Gracie  has  told  you,  for  she  is  not  right.' 

*  I'll  put  my  question  another  way,'  said  Nellie.  '  Can 
I  ask  Gracie  once  again  1 ' 
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All  agreed,  and  Nellie  asked —    ' 

*  Was  she  celebrated  for  her.  beauty  and  her  misfor- 
tunes ?' 

'  I  shan't  tell  you/  said  Gracie  snappishly.  *  If  I  do, 
I  shan't  be  believed,  but. they'll. all  go  and  contradict  me. 
I  suppose  I  know  what  I  know ;  and  any  of  you  might 
be  proud  if  you  knew  as  much  histoiy  as  I  do,  aind  had 
kept  the  head  of  the  class  so  long.' 

Gracie  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  how  disgracefully 
she  had  lost  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  history  class, 
but  the  silence  that  followed  her  ill-tempered  speech 
brought  it  back  to  her  and  increased  her  vexation. 

*  You  all  think  you  know  so  much,'  she  said,  throwing 
herself  back  sullenly  in  her  chair. 

Bessie  had  begged  lily  to  bear  with  Gracie,  and  not 
to  aggravate  her,  as  she  seemed  so  miserable  and  out  of 
spirits,  and  Lily  had  been  very  forbearing;  at  least,  so 
she  thought.  But  now  her  small  stock  of  patience  was 
quite  exhausted,  and  she  exclaimed  vehemently : 

*  Gracie,  we  try  to  stand  you ;  we  do  try  with  all  our 
might  and  main ;  but  you  use  up  every  bit  of  standing 
there  is  in  me  ! ' 

This  did  not  mend  matters  in  Gracie's  present  state  of 
mind,  but  led  to  a  pretty  severe  quarrel  between  her  and 
Lily,  which  the  others  vainly  tried  to  heal,  Lily  being 
rather  provoking,  and  Gracie  obstinately  sullen  and  ill- 
tempered. 

It  ended  in  a  violent  burst  of  tears  from  the  latter, 

and  a  declaration  that  she  would  go  home  at  once.     But 

this  was  impossible,  since  it  was  now  evening ;  and  ^he 

children's  supper-time  being  near  at  hand,  Mrs.  Bradford 

^d  not  just  then  spare  a  servant  to  go  home  with 

'e. 
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No  soothing  or  coaxing  proved  of  any  avail,  nor  did 
Lily's  repentance ;  for  she  was  sorry  now  that  she  had 
been  provoking,  and  would  readily  have  kissed  and  made 
up,  if  Gracie  could  have  been  persuaded  to  do  so. 

Gracie  said  that  she  would  not  stay  where  Lily  was, 
and  went  sulkily  up-stairs  to  the  room  where  Maggie 
and  Bessie  slept. 
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XL 

ft 

CONFESSION. 

Gracie  expected  and  wished  to  be  left  to  herself  till  it 
was  time  to  go  home ;  at  least  she  thought  she  did ;  and 
she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  that,  if  any  one  came 
and  begged  her  to  go  down  to  supper,  she  would  steadily 
refuse. 

She  stood  there  with  all  manner  of  unhappy  and 
wretched  feelings,  wishing  vain  and  fruitless  wishes,  as 
she  had  so  often  done  since  she  had  fallen  into  this  sin, 
— ^that  she  had  never  allowed  Hattie  to  tempt  her  into 
doing  what  she  knew  to  be  wrong ;  that  grandmamma 
had  never  made  this  plan,  or  offered  to  put  a  price  on 
the  different  pieces  of  work ;  that  she  had  never  gone  to 
the  school,  or  that  Nellie  had  never  belonged  to  it ;  bat 
still  she  did  not  think  of  wishing  that  she  had  not 
thought  so  much  of  herself,  or  been  so  very  anxious 
above  all  things  to  be  first 

Poor  Gracie !  Only  those  can  tell  how  unhappy  she 
was  who  have  themselves  so  fallen  and  so  suffered. 
There  was  no  way  out  of  her  trouble  but  by  confessing 
all  the  truth,  and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  that. 

She  had  not  closed  the  door  when  she  came  in,  and 
presently  she  heard  a  gentle  footfall,  then  Bessie's  soft 
voice,  saying,  *Are  you  in  here,  Gracie  1' 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room  save  the  faint  glimmer 
of  moonlight  which  came  through  the  window,  and  as 
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Gracie  stood  in  the  shade,  Bessie  did  not  at  first  see 
her. 

*  Yes,  I'm  here,  but  I  don't  want  any  supper,  and  I'm 
not  coming  down  till  I  go  home,*  answered  Gracie,  not 
as  ungraciously  as  she  had  intended  to  speak,  for  some^ 
how  she  could  not  be  disagreeable  to  dear  Bessie. 

*  Supper  is  not  quite  ready  yet,  and  you  shall  have 
some  up  here  if  you  had  very  much  rather  not  come 
down,'  said  Bessie  with  a  coaxing  tone  in  her  voice;  *  but 
you'd  better  come  down,  Gracie.  They're  all  very  sorry 
for  you,  and  don't  think  you  meant  to  be  cross,  because 
Nellie  said  she  was  sure  something  troubled  you  for  a 
good  many  days,  or  you  did  not  feel  well,  and  that  often 
made  people  impatient,  so  we  ought  not  to  be  mad  at  you.* 

Gracie  made  no  answer,  but  presently  Bessie  heard  a 
low  sob. 

'Gracie,  dear,'  she  said,  coming  closer  to  he^  little 
friend  and  putting  her  arms  about  her  neck,  *  something 
doe^  trouble  you,  doesn't  itl  Couldn't  you  tell  me  what 
it  is,  and  let  me  see  if  I  could  comfort  you  1  Sometimes 
it  makes  people  feel  better  to  tell  their  troubles  and  have 
some  one  feel  sorry  for  them.* 

The  caressing  touch,  the  tender  manner,  the  earnest, 
pleading  voice  were  too  much  for  Gracie,  and,  throwing 
herself  down  on  a  chair,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  arms 
and  sobbed  bitterly. 

Bessie  let  her  cry  for  a  moment,  for  the  wise  little 
woman  knew  that  tears  often  do  one  good  for  a  while,  and 
contented  herself  with  giving  soft  touches  to  Gracie's  hair 
and  neck  to  let  her  know  she  was  still  beside  her  dnd 
ready  to  give  her  her  sympathy. 

At  last  Gracie  raised  her  head  and  said  brokenly,  *  Oh, 
Bessie,  I  am  so  bad  !  I  am  so  wicked  I  * 

2  L 
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*  I  don't  think  being  rather — ^rather — ^well,  rather  cross, 

is  80  very  wicked^   said  Bessie,  hesitating  to  give  a  hard 

name  to  Grade's  ill-temper ;  *  and  if  you  are  sorry  now 

and  will  come  down-stairs,  we'll  all  be  very  glad  to  see 
you.' 

*0h,  it  isn't  that/  sobbed  Gracie.  'Bessie,  if  you 
knew  what  I've  done,  you'd  hate  me,  I  know  you  would.' 

'No,  I  wouldn't,'  said  Bessie.  'I'd  never  hate  you, 
Gracie.     I'd  only  be  sorry  for  you  and  try  to  help  you.' 

'  You  can't  help  me.  No  one  can  help  me,'  said  Gracie, 
in  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  distress. 

'  Can't  your  mamma  ]  Mammas  generally  can/  said 
Bessie. 

'  No,  not  even  mamma/  answered  Gracie.  '  Oh,  Bessie, 
I  do  feel  as  if  it  would  be  a  kind  of  relief  to  tell  you  ; 
but  you'd  hate  me,  you  couldn't  help  it ;  and  so  would 
every  one  else/ 

*  Every  one  else  need  not  know  it  because  you  tell  me/ 
said  Bessie,  'Tell  Jesus,  and  ask  Him  to  help  you, 
Gracie.' 

*  Even  He  can't,'  said  Gracie  ;  '  at  least — at  least — not 
unless  I  tell  other  people  who  ought  to  know  it.' 

'  Do  you  mean  He  would  want  you  to  tell  it  % ' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  almost  whispered  Gracie. 

Bessie  considered  a  moment.  'That  Gracie  was  full  of 
a  vain,  foolish  pride  and  self-conceit,  she  knew;  also  that 
she  was  not  the  Gracie  of  a  year  or  two  since  ;  but  that 
she  would  wrong  any  one  she  never  dreamed,  and  she 
could  not  imagine  any  cause  for  this  great  distress. 

'  Gracie,'  she  said,  '  I  think  by  what  you  say  that  you 
must  have  done  something  to  me.  I  can't  think  what  it 
<*an  be ;  but  I  promise  not  to  be  angry.    I  will  be  friends 

*.h  you  all  the  same/ 
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*  It  was  not  you  ;  no,  it  was  not  you  ;  but,  Bessie,  it 
was  such  a  dreadful  thing,  and  so  mean,  that  you  can 
never  bear  me  after  you  know  it.  You  are  so  very  true 
yourself.' 

*  Have  you  told  a  story  ] '  asked  Bessie  in  a  troubled 
voice. 

*  Not  told  a  story,  but  I  acted  one,'  sobbed  Gracie. 
'  0  Bessie  !  sit  down  here  and  let  me  tell  you.  I  can't 
keep  it  in  any  longer.  Maybe  you'll  tell  me  what  to  do ; 
but  I  know  what  you'll  say,  and  I  can't  do  that.' 

Bessie  did  as  she  was  requested,  and,  in  as  few 
whispered  words  as  possible,  Gracie  poured  her  wretched 
story  into  her  ears. 

Bessie  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  her  arms  which  she  had 
clasped  about  Grade's  neck  fell  away  from  it.  It  was  as 
the  latter  had  feared ;  this  was  so  much  worse  than  any> 
thing  Bessie  had  expected,  she  was  herself  so  truthful 
and  upright,  that  her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  horror 
and  dismay.  No  wonder  that  Gracie  was  distressed. 
This  was  indeed  dreadful. 

*  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,'  said  Gracie,  burying  her  face 
again.  *I  knew  you  never  could  bear  me  again.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  help  telling  you,  Bessie ;  but  you 
never,  never  will  speak  to  me  again.  I  wish — I  wish — 
oh,  I  almost  wish  I  was  an  orphan  and  had  no  one  to  care 
for  me ;  so  I  could  wish  I  was  dead,  only  I'm  too  bad  to 
go  to  God.' 

Sympathy  and  pity  were  regaining  their  place  in  Bessie's 
heart  in  spite  of  her  horror  and  indignation  at  what 
Gracie  had  done,  and  once  more  she  sat  down  beside  her 
and  tried  to  soothe  and  comfort. 

She  succeeded  in  part  at  least.  Grade's  sobs  grew 
less  violent,  and  she  let  Besde  persuade  her  to  raise  her 
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head.  Then  they  sat  side  by  side,  Bessie  holding  her 
hand. 

*  What  would  you  do,  Bessie  1 '  asked  Graeie.  *  I  know 
I  ought  to  tell,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can.  It  will  be 
such  a  disgrace,  and  all  the  girls  will  have  to  know,  and 
IVe  made  such  a  fuss  about  myself,  and  always  thought 
I  never  could  do  anything  that  was  very  bad.  And  now 
this!' 

And  now  this ! 

Yes,  after  all  her  boasting,  after  all  her  self-confidence, 
her  belief  that  she  could  not  and  would  not  fall  into 
greater  sin  through  her  own  conceit  and  vanity. 

Bessie  knew  all  this ;  knew  how  confident  Gracie  had 
been  in  her  own  strength ;  knew  what  a  bitter  shame 
and  mortification  it  must  be  to  have  this  known ;  knew 
that  it  must  be  long  before  she  could  regain  the  trust  and 
respect  of  her  schoolmates  after  this  thing  should  once  be 
told.  During  the  last  few  months  Gracie  had  lost  much 
of  the  liking  and  affection  of  her  little  friends ;  but  not 
one  among  them  would  have  believed  her  capable  of 
deliberate  deceit,  or  of  that  which  was  not  strictly  honest. 

Ah !  it  was  a  great  and  terrible  fall  Bessie  felt  this 
as  well  as  Gracie. 

But  she  knew  also  that  there  was  but  one  thing  for 
Gracie  to  do,  but  one  way  in  which  she  could  have  any 
peace  or  comfort  once  more. 

Bessie  was  not  the  child  for  Gracie  to  put  confidence 
in,  if  she  expected  advice  that  was  not  plain  and  straight- 
forward. 

<  What  shall  I  do,  Bessie ) '  she  repeated. 

'  I  think  you'll  have  to  tell,  dear,'  said  the  pitying  little 
voice  beside  her. 

Gracie  actually  shrank  in  a  kind  of  tenor  at  the 
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thought ;   and  yet  she  had  known  that  this  was  what 
Bessie  would  say. 

*  Oh !  I  can't,  I  can't ;  I  never  can,'  she  moaned. 

*  But,  Gracie  dear,'  said  the  little  monitress,  *  I  don't 
think  you  will  ever  feel  happy  and  comfortable  again  till 
you  do ;  and  Jesus  is  displeased  with  you  all  the  time 
till  you  do  it.  If  you  told  about  it  and  tried  to  make  it 
up  to  Nellie,  then  He  would  be  pleased  with  you  again. 
And  then  you  could  have  comfort  in  that,  even  if  people 
were  rather  cross  to  you  about  it.  And,  Gracie,  Maggie 
and  I  will  not  be  offended  with  you.  I  know  Maggie 
will  not ;  and  we'll  coax  the  other  girls  not  to  tease  you 
or  be  unkind  to  you  about  it.' 

*  Don't  you  think  it  was  so  very  wicked  in  me  then  ? ' 
asked  Gracie.  '  0  Bessie  !  you  are  such  a  good  child,  I 
don't  believe  you  ever  have  wicked  thoughts.  You  don't 
know  how  hard  it  is  sometimes  not  to  do  wrong  when 
you  want  to  do  it  very  much, — when  a  very,  very  great 
temptation  comes,  like  this.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Bessie,  *  I  think  I  do,  Gracie.  And  you  are 
very  much  mistaken  when  you  say  I  never  have  naughty 
thoughts.  I  have  them  very  often,  and  the  only  way  I 
can  make  them  go  is  to  ask  Jesus  to  help  me,  and  to  keep 
asking  Him  till  they  do  go,  and  the  temptation  too. 
Perhaps,  when  you  had  the  temptation  to  do  this,  you 
did  not  remember  to  ask  Him.' 

^No,  I  did  not,'  said  Gracie.  *But,  Bessie,  it  never 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  do  a  thing  that  was  not  quite 
true  and  honest.  And  I  suppose  it  has  come  because  I 
thought  too  much  of  myself  and  wanted  too  much  to 
have  my  work  the  best.  It  was  not  that  I  cared  about 
the  money,  for  you  know  that  was  for  Jessie  and  her 
grandfather ;  but  I  wanted  every  one  to  say  mine  was  the 
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best ;  and  it  made  me  so  mad  that  any  one  should  say 
Nellie's  was  better  than  mine.  If  I  had  not  cared  so  very 
much,  Hattie  would  not  have  persuaded  me,  for  I  did 
know  it  was  horribly  mean.  You  never  had  a  temptation 
like  this,  Bessie.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  fiessie  slowly.  '  I  think  I  had 
once  something  like  it.  Don't  you  remember,  Gracie, 
that  time  you  lost  your  prize  composition  and  we  found 
it  in  the  drawer  of  the  hall  table  ] ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Gracie,  *  and  how  cross  I  was  about 
it,  and  how  hateful  to  you  and  Maggie.' 

'  Well,'  said  Bessie,  *  I  had  a  very  haixl  temptation 
that  time.  I  found  the  composition  first,  and  I  wanted 
to  leave  it  there  and  not  tell  any  one,  because  I  wanted 
Maggie  to  have  the  prize  so  much ;  and  at  first  it  did  not 
seem  so  very  wrong  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  think  I  ought 
not  to  tell,  because  then  my  own  Maggie  could  have  the 
prize ;  but  I  did  not  feel  sure  about  it,  so  I  asked  Jesus 
to  let  me  see  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  then  I  saw  it  quite 
plain,  and  knew  I  must  take  the  composition  to  you. 
But  it  was  a  dreadful  temptation,  Gracie.' 

'Yes,'  said  Gracie  with  a  sigh,  feeling  deeply  the 
difference  between  herself  and  her  dear  little  playmate 
who  had  so  bravely  resisted  temptation.  For  she  knew 
how  very  anxious  Bessie  had  been  that  Maggie  should 
gain  the  prize. 

*  But  you  did  not  do  the  thing  you  were  tempted  to 
do,'  she  said.  *What  would  you  do  if  you  had, 
Bessie )' 

'  I  should  go  right  away  and  tell  my  mamma ;  and 
perhaps  she  could  find  some  way  to  help  me  out  of  it,' 
said  Bessie.     ^  Anyway,  she  ought  to  know,  and  she  will 
" ^*"*  you  ought  to  do.* 
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*  Oh,  it  will  make  mamma  feel  dreadfully,'  said  Gracie. 
*  She  was  always  telling  me  I  would  fall  into  trouble 
some  day,  because  I  thought  too  much  of  myself;  but 
oh,  dear!  she  never  could  have  believed  I  would  do 
this.  Wouldn't  you  feel  awfully,  Bessie,  if  you  had 
done  it  r 

Yes,  indeed.  Bessie  felt  that  she  should ;  it  almost 
seemed  to  her  that  she  should  die  if  she  had  such  a 
weight  on  her  mind  and  conscience,  and  she  felt  for 
Gracie  most  deeply. 

But  still  she  knew  that  Gracie  would  never  feel  right 
again  till  she  had  made  confession,  and  she  once  more 
urged  it  upon  her — confession  to  God  and  man ;  and  at 
last  Gracie  promised. 

Promised  with  many  tears  and  sobs ;  but  that  promise 
once  given,  she  became  in  haste  to  have  it  over,  and  to 
go  home  to  her  mamma  at  once. 

^  Ask  your  mamma  to  let  me  go  home  as  soon  as  she 
can,  Bessie/  she  pleaded.  *  Tell  her  I  do  not  feel  well, 
for  I  do  not  really.  My  head  aches,  and  I  feel  all  shaky, 
as  if  I  could  not  hold  still ;  and  I  don't  want  to  see  any 
one  down-stairs  again,  or  to  have  any  supper.' 
'  Bessie  was  about  to  leave  her  to  do  as  she  was  asked^ 
when  Mrs.  Bradford  came  in. 

*  Gracie  and  Bessie,'  she  said,  'are  you  herel  You 
were  so  long  in  coming  that  I  feared  something  was 
wrong.  Will  you  not  come  down  and  have  some  supper, 
Gracie  r 

Gracie  did  not  speak,  but  held  fast  to  Bessie's  hand. 

'  Mamma,'  said  the  little  girl,  *  Gracie  does  not  feel 
well,  and  she  would  like  to  go  home  as  soon  as  you 
could  send  her.  She's  quite  trembling,  mamma.  I  feel 
her.' 
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Mrs.  Bradford  took  Gracie's  hand  in  hers,  and  found 
that  it  was  indeed  cold  and  ta^mbling,  while  her  temples 
were  hot  and  throbbing ;  for  over-excitement  and  worry 
had  made  her  really  ill,  and  the  lady  saw  that  she  was 
more  fit  for  bed  than  for  the  supper-room. 

She  told  Gracie  she  should  go  home  immediately,  and, 
putting  on  her  hat,  led  her  down-stairs,  and  calling  Mr. 
Bradford,  begged  him  to  take  the  poor  little  girl  home, 
and  explain  matters  to  her  mamma.  ^ 

Gracie  clung  to  Bessie  for  a  good-night  kiss,  whisper-, 
ing,  *  I  will  do  it,  Bessie ;  no  matter  what  comes  after,  I 
will  do  it/ 

Mr,  Bradford  took  her  home — ^it  was  not  far  fiom  his 
house — talking  cheerfully  by  the  way,  and  trying  to 
keep  her  amused  j  but,  though  Gracie  felt  he  was  kind, 
she  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying,  her  mind  was  so 
taken  up  with  the  thought  of  the  dreadful  secret  she  had 
to  confess. 

Mrs.  Howard  was  startled,  as  was  only  natural,  to  see 
her  little  girl  coming  home  so  much  before  she  had  ex- 
pected her  j  and  Mr.  Bradford's  assurance  that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  much  wrong  with  Gracie,  and  that  she 
would  be  well  after  a  good  night's  sleep,  did  not  quiet  her 
fears,  especially  when  she  looked  in  Gracie's  face. 

She  quickly  undressed  her,  and  put  her  to  bed ;  but, 
longing  as  Gracie  was  to  have  her  confession  over,  she 
could  not  tell  it  while  the  nurse  was  in  the  room :  and  it 
was  not  until  she  was  safely  in  bed,  and  the  woman  sent 
to  prepare  some  medicine,  that  she  gave  vent  to  the  tears 
she  had  managed  to  keep  back  before  her. 

*  There,  there,  my  darling,'  said  her  mother  soothingly. 
*  You  will  be  better  soon.     Do  not  be  frightened ;  this 

only  a  little  nervousness.' 
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'  ^  0  mamma)  inamma !'  cried  poor  Gracie ;  ^  you  ought 
not  to  be  so  kind  to  me.  You  don't  know  how  bad,  how 
very  bad  I  am.* 

*  Is  there  anything  especially  wrong  just  now,  Gracie  V 
asked  her  mother  gently. 

*Yes,  mamma;  oh,  yes.  I  have — I  have — put  your 
head  closer,  mamma,  and  let  me  whisper;'  and  then, 
with  her  face  hidden  against  her  mother's  shoulder,  came 
the  confession,  made  with  many  bitter  tears  and  sobs. 

Mrs.  Howard  was  greatly  shocked;  she  could  hardly 
speak  when  she  heard  all. 

*  Shall  you  ever  be  able  to  forgive  me,  mamma  V  sobbed 
Gracie.  '  1  know,  I  know  you  think  me  perfectly  dread- 
ful ;  .but  if  you  could  try  me  just  this  once,  and  see  if  I 
ever  do  such  a  thing  again.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  I 
could.  I  know  I  am  not  too  good  to  do  it,  as  I  thought 
I  was  before  ;  but  I  have  felt  so  dreadfully  ever  since  I 
did  it,  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  punish  myself  so  again.' 

*  I  can  believe  that  you  have  been  very  unhappy,  my 
child,'  said  her  mother ;  *  indeed,  I  have  seen  it,  though 
I  did  not  know  the  cause.  But  you  have  need  to  ask  a 
higher  forgiveness  than  mine.' 

*  I  will,  mamma,'  said  Gracie  ;  *  but — ^but — I  suppose 
Nellie  and  the  other  children  must  be  told  V 

*  I  fear  so,  Gracie/  said  her  mother.  *  Nellie  must  be 
righted  and  have  her  own  mat  again,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  are  to  avoid  having  the  rest  of  the  children  hear 
this  terrible  thing  also.  I  must  see  Miss  Ashton  in  the 
morning  and  talk  it  over  with  her,  and  we  will  arrange 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  But  now  you  must  try  to  be 
quiet  and  go  to  sleep.  You  are  over-excited,  and  will  be 
really'ill,  so  I  can  allow  you  to  talk  no  more.  But  before 
you  sleep,  my  child,  make  your  peace  with  your  Father 
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in  heaven,  and  ask  Him  to  help  you  to  bear  the  punish- 
ment you  have  brought  upon  yourself  by  your  naughty 
pride  and  ambition.' 

Gracie  obeyed  her  mother  as  well  as  she  was  able; 
and,  truly  repentant,  we  may  hope,  at  last  fell  into  a 
troubled  sleep. 
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XII. 
THE  FAIR. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  when  there  was  no  school, 
so  that  Mrs.  Howard  was  able  to  see  Miss  Ashton  and 
tell  her  the  sad  story,  quite  early  in  the  morning. 

Miss  Ashton  was  much  grieved  and  surprised ;  for,  as 
she  told  Mrs.  Howard,  although  she  had  known  that 
Gracie*s  high  thoughts  of  herself  and  belief  that  she  was 
wiser  and  better  than  any  of  her  companions  often  led 
her  into  exaggeration,  yet  she  could  not  have  believed 
her  capable  of  anything  that  was  really  mean  and  dis- 
honourable. 

She  was  distressed,  too,  at  the  thought  of  the  exposure 
and  mortification  which  must  follow ;  for  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary, for  Nellie's  sake,  that  not  only  Grandmamma 
Howard,  but  the  whole  school  should  know  the  truth. 
She  and  Mrs.  Howard  talked  it  all  over  for  some  time, 
but  neither  of  the  two  ladies  saw  any  way  to  avoid  this 
disgrace  for  Gracie.  They  would  willingly  have  spared 
her  the  punishment,  if  possible,  for  she  had  already 
suffered  severely,  and  she  seemed  so  truly  humble  and 
repentant,  that  her  mother  did  not  believe  there  was 
much  fear  she  would  again  fall  into  this  sin. 

Mrs.  Howard  had  thought  last  night  that  perhaps  she 
ought  to  deprive  Gracie  of  any  share  in  the  fair,  but 
that  must  make  her  disgrace  very  well  known ;  and  now 
she  hoped  that  there  was  no  need  of  further  punishment 
to  make  her  see  and  feel  her  great  fault. 
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And  now  Grandmamma  Howard  mast  be  seen  and 
told  the  sad  story.  Mrs.  Howard  knew  that  she  would 
be  much  distressed  that  her  kind  plan  should  turn  out 
so  badly.  Neither  Gracie's  mamma  nor  Miss  Ashton 
had  quite  approved  of  that  plan,  especially  on  Gracie's 
account,  but  they  coidd  not  well  say  so  and  cross  the 
good  old  lady. 

It  was  as  they  had  feared.  Grandmamma  was  very 
much  grieved  and  disturbed  to  know  that  what  she  had 
intended  to  be  a  help  and  a  kindness,  had  only  proved  a 
source  of  trouble,  and  an  encouragement  to  Gracie's 
besetting  sin. 

There  yet  remained  to  Mrs.  Howard  the  still  more 
painful  task  of  telling  Nellie  how  she  had  been  wronged. 
She  would  have  thought  it  right  to  make  Gracie  do  this 
herself,  had  it  not  been  that  the  child  was  really  ill  that 
morning,  and  in  no  state  for  further  excitement ;  and  it 
was  not  just  to  Nellie  to  put  off  the  confession  any  longer. 

Nellie  was  filled  with  amazement.  Much  as  she  had 
wondered  over  the  unfortunate  spot  upon  the  mat  she 
supposed  to  be  hers,  she  had  never  dreamed  of  a  thing 
like  this,  nor  had  she  the  least  suspicion  of  the  truth. 
Indeed,  how  should  she  1 

She  was  a  quiet  child,  with  a  more  wise  and  thought- 
ful little  head  than  those  who  did  not  know  her  well 
would  have  given  her  credit  for ;  but  words  did  not  come 
to  her  very  readily,  and,  after  the  first  surprise  was  over, 
she  only  said  to  Mrs.  Howard,  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes, — 

*  Please  tell  Gracie  I  am  not  angry  with  her,  and  hope 
she  will  be  friends  with  me  once  more.  Let's  try  not  to 
think  about  it  any  more  than  we  can  help;  will  you, 
Mrs.  Howard?' 
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Generous,  forgiving  Nellie  !  How  ashamed  Gracie  felt 
when  her  mother  told  her  this,  and  she  contrasted  Nellie's 
conduct  with  her  own  ! 

She  lay  upon  her  little  bed  that  afternoon,  feeling 
wretched  both  in  mind  and  body,  though  it  was  a  relief 
to  remember  that  she  had  confessed  all  to  mamma,  and 
that  she  had  set  her  face  toward  the  right  way  once 
more,  when  Mrs.  Howard  came  in,  bringing  Nellie  with 
her. 

Poor  Gracie  gave  a  low  sob,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  in  utter  shame  and  distress,  feeling  as  if  she 
could  not  bear  to  have  Nellie  look  at  her.     . 

But  in  a  moment  Nellie  was  beside  her,  saying, — 

*  Don't,  Gracie  ;  please  don't.  You  needn't  feel  so  very 
badly  about  it  now.  I  don*t  care  much,  and  we'll  make 
it  all  up.' 

*  Oh,  Nellie,  Nellie  !  I  don't  deserve  you  to  be  so  kind 
to  me,'  sobbed  Gracie.  *  I  was  so  hateful  to  you  and  so 
jealous,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  bear  to  have  you 
go  before  me  in  anything.  I  know  I've  been  just  too 
hateful  to  you.' 

*  Well,  never  mind  now,'  said  Nellie. 

Mrs.  Howard  had  gone  out  and  left  the  two  children 
together. 

*  I  can't  help  minding,'  said  Gracie  ;  *  and,  only  think, 
Nellie,  all  the  other  girls  in  the  school  will  have  to  know, 
and  it  will  shame  me  almost  to  death.  I  hope,  I  hope 
mamma  will  never  make  me  go  back  to  school ;  and  I 
mean  to  stay  away  from  the  fair,  any  way.' 

*  That  is  what  I  came  to  see  you  about,'  said  Nellie. 
*  The  girls  need  not  know,  Gracie.  You  see  my — your — 
the  mat  with  the  ink-spot  on  it  is  nearly  finished  now, 
80  I  have  done  about  as  much  work  on  one  as  on  the 
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other.  And  I  don't  care  so  yeiy  much  about  haying 
mine  called  the  best,  for  the  money  will  do  Jessie  and 
her  grandfather  jost  as  much  good,  no  matter  who  earns 
it.  So  if  each  of  us  ^nishes  the  one  she  has  now,  it  will 
be  all  the  same,  4Uid  the  rest  of  the  children  need  never 
know  it.  I  am  sure.  Grade,  I  should  feel  just  as  you  do, 
and  never  want  to  come  back  to  school  again  or  see  any 
of  our  class,  if  I  had  done  this,  and  I  know  just  how  badly 
you  must  feel.  So  I  thought  about  it,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  it  would  come  right  again  if  we  just  went  on  with  the 
work  as  if  this  had  not  been  found  out ;  I  mean,  if  yon 
had  not  told.  Fd  rather  no  one  would  know  it  but  just 
those  who  know  now.  Don't  you  think  we  could  arrange 
it  so,  Gracie  1  Your  mother  gave  me  leave  to  tell  you 
this,  and  says  she  would  be  very  glad  for  you  if  it  can  be 
done,  and  she  thinks  Miss  Ashton  will  be  willing.' 

To  hear  the  earnest,  wistful  voice,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed that  generous,  great-hearted  Nellie  was  pleading 
for  some  great  boon  for  herself. 

But  she  could  not  tell  all  that  Gracie  felt.  No,  indeed ; 
she  did  not  know  what  coals  of  fire  she  was  heaping  on 
her  head :  how  perfectly  humbled  and  remorseful  she  felt 
as  she  remembered  all  the  hard  thoughts  she  had  cherished 
toward  her;  the  unkind  words  and  unjust  actions  of 
which  she  had  been  guilty ;  all  forgotten  now,  it  seemed, 
by  Nellie,  who  was  only  anxious  to  make  the  path  of 
repentance  as  easy  as  possible  to  her,  and  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  shame  and  exposure  to  the  one  who  had  so 
greatly  injured  her. 

With  many  sobs  and  broken  words  she  told  Nellie  all 

that  was  in  her  heart,  beseeching  her  forgiveness,  and 

banking  her  over  and  over  for  her  consideration  and 

^et  thoughtfulness ;  not  that  she  put  it  in  just  such 
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words,  but  in  those  that  were  very  simple  and  very 
touching  to  Nellie. 

So  peace  was  made  between  them, — a  peace  that  was 
sure  to  be  lasting  and  true  where  there  was  such  sincere 
repentance  on  one  side,  such  good-will  and  hearty  for- 
giveness on  the  other. 

Grandmamma  Howard  was  only  too  glad  on  Gracie's 
account  to  accept  Nellie's  generous  proposal. 

Miss  Ashton  also  agreed  that  the  matter  should  go  no 
further,  and  so  it  was  arranged,  and  further  disgrace  to 
Gracie  avoided,  although  the  weight  of  shame  and  remorse 
was  not  readily  lifted  from  her  heart,  and  she  felt  as  if 
her  schoolmates  must  know  her  secret  and  that  she  dared 
scarcely  look  them  in  the  face. 

They  all  wondered  at  the  new  humility  and  modesty 
which  she  now  began  to  show ;  but  the  change  was  an 
agreeable  one,  and  drew  forth  no  unkind  remarks. 

A  prettier  sight  than  Miss  Ashton's  garden  and  piazza 
on  that  lovely  June  afternoon,  when  the  long-talked-of 
fair  took  place,  would  have  been  hard  to  find.  Kind 
friends  had  decked  the  spot  tastefully;  flowers  were 
everywhere  in  abundance ;  the  tables  conveniently  and 
becomingly  arranged ;  and  the  display  of  articles  upon 
them  was  not  only  tempting,  but  such  as  had  been  manu- 
factured by  the  children  did  them  wonderful  credit. 
Flags,  ribbons,  wreaths,  and  festoons,  all  joined  to  make 
the  scene  gay ;  and  in  and  out,  among  and  below  them 
flitted  the  white-robed  *  little  sunbeams,'  who  lent  the 
fairest  life  and  brightness  to  the  scene. 

*  Sunbeams '  they  all  were  that  day  indeed.  No  cloud 
appeared  to  darken  their  happiness ;  no  ill-temper,  jealousy, 
or  desire  to  outvie  one  another  was  heard  or  seen.  Even 
Gracie  and  Hattie,  who  were  each  rather  oppressed  with 
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the  sense  of  past  naugbtiness,  and  the  feeling  of  what  the 
others  would  say  and  think  if  they  knew  all,  could  not 
but  be  bright  and  gay  amid  this  pleasant  companionship. 

Grade  had  told  Hattie  that  she  had  confessed  her  sin 
to  her  mother,  and  the  latter  knew  that  some  share  of 
blame  must  have  fallen  to  her  ;  so,  although  she  did  not 
look  upon  it  in  as  serious  a  light  as  Gracie  did,  she  had 
an  uncomfortable  and  conscious  feeling.  Miss  Ashton 
had  talked  to  her  more  seriously  than  she  had  ever  done 
before,  and  had  also  informed  her  parents  of  what  had 
taken  place,  telling  them  that  she  did  not  wish  to  disgrace 
Hattie ;  and  so,  as  it  was  near  the  close  of  school,  she 
would  not  ask  them  to  remove  her  now,  but  that  she 
could  not  take  her  back  in  the  faH.  Hattie's  utter  dis- 
regard of  truth  had  already  brought  too  much  trouble 
into  her  little  flock  for  her  to  risk  any  further  mischief 
from  that  source. 

Hattie's  parents  had  been  much  mortified  and  dis- 
pleased, and  the  child  herself  had  been  severely  punished, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  punishment  had  been  altogether  just ; 
for  how  was  the  child  who  saw  equivocation  and  deceit 
used  at  home  as  a  means  of  family  government,  when 
convenience  demanded  it,  to  learn  the  value  of  the  jewel 
thus  sullied,  or  to  judge  of  the  line  where  it  was  believed 
that  falsehood  must  stop,  and  truth  and  uprightness  begin  1 

As  for  generous  Nellie,  she  seemed  to  have  no  recol- 
lection of  what  had  passed,  unless  it  was  in  the  new  and 
caressing  tenderness  of  her  manner  toward  Gracie  ;  not  a 
patronizing  manner,  but  one  full  of  encouragement  and 
helpfulness. 

•  The  other  children  wondered  not  only  at  Gracie's  new 
gentleness  and  modesty,  but  also  at  the  sudden  intimacy 
vhich  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  between  these  two. 
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*  Maybe/  said  Lily  privately,  '  it  is  because  Gracie  is 
learning  to  think  better  of  herself — which  was  just  the 
opposite  from  what  Lily  meant — *  and  Nellie's  trying  to 
help  her.' 

*  Yes/  said  Maggie  ;  '  perhaps  Gracie  is  learning  it  is 
**  never  too  late  to  mend,"  which  would  make  her  much 
more  agreeable,  and  other  people  would  think  more  of 
her.     I  do  think  she  is  improved.* 

Maggie  had  yielded  not  alone  to  the  persuasions  of 
Miss  Ashton,  but  also  to  an  earnest  appeal  from  Gracie, 
and  accepted  once  more  the  title  of  Queen.  And  very 
well  she  became  it,  standing  in  front  of  her  throne—^ 
which  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  occupy — within  the 
pretty  bower  into  which  one  end  of  the  piazza  had  been 
turned,  according  to  her  ideas.  Bessie,  Belle,  and  Lily 
were  her  *  maids  of  honour,'  and  helped  her  to  sell  the 
bouquets  and  baskets  of  flowers  with  which  she  was 
bountifully  supplied ;  and  they  drove  a  thriving  trade ; 
for  so  many  sweet  smiles,  bright  looks,  and  winning 
words  went  with  the  flowers,  that  the  stock  within  the 
*  Queen's  Bower '  was  much  in  demand.  She  had  her 
band  of  music  too,  for  half  a  dozen  canary  birds  hung 
within  and  around  the  bower,  and,  excited  by  the  laughter 
and  chatter  about  them,  seemed  to  try  which  could 
sing  the  loudest  and  sweetest. 

Jessie's  parrot  was  on  exhibition,  lent  by  his  present 
owner  for  the  occasion,  down  in  the  old  summer-house  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  where  Jessie  herself  took  the  ten 
cents  admission  fee,  and  made  him  display  all  his  accom* 
plishments. 

And  the  Doll !  She  must  have  a  capital  letter  to  do 
justice  to  her  perfections.  Of  all  the  dolls  that  ever 
were  seen  or  heard  or  thought  of^  that  doll  surely  took 
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the  lead.  It  would  be  of  no  use  for  me  to  describe  her 
or  her  toilet ;  for  if  jon  should  ever  see  her,  jou  would 
surely  tell  me  that  I  had  not  told,  one  half 

It  was  nearly  the  hour  at  which  the  fair  was  ^  to 
begin/  imd  the  children  were  all  gathered  about  the 
table  on  which  she  was  displayed,  when  there  came  a 
ring  at  the  front  door-belL 

Away  fluttered  every  little  saleswoman  to  her  appointed 
stand,  hoping  that  this  might  be  the  first  customer. 

And  so  it  proved ;  for  it  was  no  less  a  person  than  old 
Mrs.  Howard,  who  had  purposely  timed  her  arrival  so 
that  she  might  be  there  before  any  other  person. 

'  Well,  my  dears,'  she  said,  looking  round  upon  the 
smiling  young  faces  about  her,  ^this  is  a  pretty  sight 
And,  industrious  as  I  know  you  have  been,  and  kind  as 
your  friends  have  been,  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it 
possible  that  you  should  have  made  such  a  fine  show  on 
your  tables.  But  you  know  I  have  some  especial  busi- 
ness with  you,  and  I  have  come  early  that  we  may  have 
it  over  before  the  rush  begins.* 

This  was  very  encouraging.  Mrs.  Howard  thought  it 
probable  they  would  have  a  *  rush '  of  customers,  and 
who  should  know  better  than  she  % 

*You  remember  I  offered  six  prizes  for  different 
articles  to  be  worked  for  me,'  continued  the  old  lady, 
*  but  there  are  only  four  finished,  as  you  know.  My  little 
grand-daughter,  Gracie,  felt  that  she  had  not  displayed  a 
proper  spirit  about  them,  and  shedecided  not  to  finish 
hers  for  the  fair,  but  to  leave  it  and  complete  it  for  me 
afterwards.' 

This  had  been  Gracie's  own  proposal  to  her  mother 
and  grandmother,  and  they  had  allowed  her  to  have  her 
own  way,  thinking  that  this  willingness  to  put  herself 
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behind  the  others,  and  to  give  tip  even  the  show  of  strife 
with  Nellie,  told  of  a  spirit  of  true  repentance,  as  indeed 
it  did.  When  the  other  children  had  asked  with  much 
surprise  where  her  mat  was,  she  had  answered  quietly 
that  she  could  not  finish  it.  This  had  not  proved  any 
loss  to  the  fair,  because  the  time  she  would  have  devoted 
to  the  mat'  had  been  given  to  other  articles. 

*  Here,  then,'  continued  Mrs.  Howard,  *  are  two  toilet 
sets  and  two  mats  for  me  to  judge-  between.  Of  the 
latter,  the  one  Nellie  Eansom  brings  is  certainly  the  best 
in  point  of  work,  but  it  has  unfortunately  received  a 
bad  ink-stain.  Now  those  of  us  who  know  Nellie  are 
very  sure  that  this  has  not  come  through  any  neglect  or 
carelessness  of  her  own,  and  since  she  did  not  do  it  her- 
self it  seems  hard  that  she  should  suffer  for  it.  I  should 
be  quite  willing  to  overlook  it,  for  this  is  really  the  best 
piece  of  work  among  the  four ;  but  I  cannot  do  so  unless 
the  others  are  willing.  Those  among  you  who  think 
Nellie  ought  not  to  be  a  loser  by  this  misfortune,  raise 
your  hands.' 

Instantly  every  little  hand  was  raised,  and  if  one  were 
before  another  it  was  Grade's. 

*  Very  well ;  that  is  satisfactory,'  said  Mrs.  Howard. 
*  Nellie,  my  dear,  here  are  ten  dollars  for  your  mat,  the 
first  money  taken  in  for  your  fair.  The  second  sum,  I 
think,  must  go  to  Maggie's  toilet  set — ah  !  yes,  Maggie's 
and  Bessie's,  I  should  have  said,'  as  she  saw  the  look 
which  Maggie  turned  upon  her  sister,  as  if  wishing  that 
she  should  have  her  full  share  of  credit — *  the  third  to 
Dora's  mat,  and  the  fourth  to  Hattie's  toilet  set.  You 
are  all  satisfied,  I  trust,  with  this  arrangement.' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent,  and  this  part  of  the 
business  was  settled. 
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*  And  now/  said  Mrs.  Howard,  •  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  I  made  a  mistake  in  offering  these  rates  of  prices, 
and  so  exciting  you  to  outvie  one  another.  I  meant  to 
give  you  a  motive  for  trying  to  improve  yourselves,  but 
I  believe  it  was  not  a  good  principle  to  set  you  thus  one 
against  the  other,  and  I  know  that  it  has  led  to  some 
hard  feeling  and  unkindness.  But  that,  I  trust,  is  now 
all  healed,  and  I  shall  take  care  not  to  put  such  tempta* 
tion  in  your  way  again.' 

The  children  all  thought  they  knew  what  Mrs.  Howard 
meant,  and  with  true  courteousness  they  all  avoided 
looking  at  Gracie. 

But  this  was  as  much  as  was  ever  known  by  any  of 
them,  save  the  two  or  three  who  had  been  in  the  secret, 
of  Gracie's  temptation  and  fall.  That  she  had  been 
jealous  and  unkind  to  Nellie  they  had  all  seen  ;  that  she 
had  gone  further,  and  been  led  into  deceit  and  meanness, 
they  never  heard.  Hattie,  for  her  own  sake,  held  her 
peace  for  once ;  and  penitent  Gracie  had  not  to  face  the 
scorn  and  wonder  of  all  her  schoolmates. 

After  this,  Mrs.  Howard  went  about  from  table  to 
table,  purchasing  not  only  one  article,  but  generally  two 
or  three,  from  each  little  saleswoman  ;  but  she  said  she 
would  not  remove  them  till  the  fair  was  over,  so  that 
they  might  still  add  to  the  appearance  of  their  tables. 
They  were  all  marked  SOLD  in  enormous,  staring 
letters,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  mistake. 

And  now,  customer  after  customer  began  to  flock  in, 
and  among  the  earlier  arrivals  came  Mr.  Powers,  who 
was  immediately  seized  upon  by  Belle,  and  led  to  the 
table  where  the  baby  doll  lay  in  her  glory. 

Now  it  had  been  announced  that  whoever  offered  the 

best  price  for  this  famous  infant  was  to  have  her,  and 
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it  was  not  to  be  told  till  the  close  of  the  fair  who  had 
done  this.  The  names  of  would-be  purchasers,  with  the 
amount  each  offered,  were  written  down  by  Miss  Annie 
Stanton,  who  still  held  the  doll  in  charge,  lest  too  eager 
little  hands  should  mar  her  beauties. 

*  Please  offer  a  whole  lot,  papa ;  I  do  want  her  so,* 
said  Belle.  *  Isn't  she  lovely  1  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
doUr 

Mr.  Powers  expressed  all  the  admiration  he  thought 
needful,  which  did  not  nearly  satisfy  Belle,  who  was 
only  half  consoled  by  what  she  thought  a  want  of  proper 
interest  by  Maggie's  whispered  assurance  that  men  *  never 
did  appreciate  dolls,  and  it  was  quite  useless  to  expect  it 
of  them.     It  did  not  seem  to  be  bom  in  them.' 

However,  Mr.  Powers  put  down  his  name  and  the 
sum  he  would  give,  which  last  remained  for  the  present 
a  secret  between  him  and  Miss  Annie  Stanton. 

Mamie  Stone  was  as  eager  about  the  doll  as  Belle, 
and  her  mamma  was  called  upon  also  to  offer  a  high 
price  for  the  treasure. 

But  my  *  Sunbeam '  would  lengthen  itself  far  beyond 
its  sister  rays  if  I  should  tell  you  all  that  took  place  at 
the  fair.  Enough  to  say  that  it  was  a  great  success,  and 
that  a  sum  was  taken  in  that  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
purchase  Jessie's  parrot  back,  and  to  provide  a  comfort- 
able home  for  herself  and  her  grandfather  for  at  least  a 
year  to  come ;  that  is,  with  what  the  little  girl  might 
hope  to  make  herself  by  the  further  sale  of  her  wares. 

Evening  came,  bringing  with  it  the  great  interest  of 
the  day,  the  announcement  of  the  munificent  purchaser 
of  the  doll,  and  every  little  heart  beat  high  with  hope 
that  it  might  be  some  friend  of  her  own  who  would 
bestow  the  coveted  prize  upon  her. 
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It  proved  to  be  Grandmamma  Howard 

BeUe  stood  in  an  agony  of  expectation,  squeezing  her 
father's  hand,  and  scarcely  breathing  in.  the  hush  that 
came  before  the  name  was  spoken ;  and  when  she  heard 
'  Mrs.  Howard,'  a  rush  of  colour  dyed  her  face,  and  a 
look  of  blank  disappointment  overspread  it. .  She  looked 
up  and  caught  her  father's  gaze  fixed  anxiously  upon 
her.  She  dashed  her  little  hand  across  her  eyes  to 
scatter  the  tears  that  would  well  up,  and,  forcing  a 
smile,  said,  with  a  trembling  lip,  *  Never  mind,  papa ; 
you  meant  me  to  have  it,  so  it  was  just  as  good  of  you.' 

Her  father  stooped  and  kissed  her,  rejoicing  in  her 
sweetness  and  determined  good  temper.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  since,  a  tempest  of  tears  and  sobs  would 
have  broken  from  his  over-indulged  child ;  but  now  she 
had  learned  to  control  herself,  and  to  be  contented  and 
pleasant  even  when  things  did  not  go  quite  her  own 
way.  She  was  all  smiles  and  brightness  again  in  a  few 
minutes,  nearly  consoled  for  her  disappointment  by  her 
papa's  caress  and  his  few  whispered  words  of  blessing. 

All  believed  that  Gracie  or  one  of  her  little  sisters 
would  be  presented  with  the  doll  by  her  grandmother ; 
and  great,  therefore,  was  the  amazement  of  the  circle  of 
young  friends  when  the  next  day  it  was  rumoured,  then 
made  certain,  that  Mrs.  Howard  had  sent  it  to  Nellie 
Bansom. 

Every  child  wondered  *why,'  and  so  did  more  than 
one  grown  person ;  for  the  Howards  and  the  Eansoms 
were  not,  as  Maggie  said,  *  very  intimate,  and  it  was 
rather  surprising  Mrs.  Howard  should  think  of  giving 
such  a  present  to  Nellie.  But  she  seems  to  have  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  her,  and  Nellie  quite  deserves  it,'  she 
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*  I  wonder  if  *she  gave  it  to  her  because  of  the  mat/ 
said  Mamie  Stone. 

'  I  think  it  was  because  she  is  such  a  serious  child/ 
said  Lily.     *I  find  old  people  like  seriosity,  and  Nellie  . 
has  a  great  deal  of  it/ 

So  they  judged,  these  little  ones.  Nellie,  gentle,  un- 
obtrusive *  little  sunbeam*  that  she  was,  went  on  her 
quiet  way,  shedding  light  and  warmth  in  many  an  un- 
suspected nook  and  comer,  and  bringing  now  and  then 
some  hidden  seed  to  blossom  in  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Only  one  of  her  schoolmates  ever  suspected  that  it  was 
her  thoughtful  care  for  Gracie's  character  and  feelings, 
her  sweet,  forgiving  spirit,  which  led  her  to  forget  past 
injuries,  which  had  won  for  her  the  gift  of  the  much 
coveted  doll,  and  given  her  a  high  place  in  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  few  who  knew  all  the  story. 


THE  END. 
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"The  memorials  of  Dr.  Henderson  form  as  beautiful  and  exhilarating  a  little 

history  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  our  task  or  pleasure  to  read It  is 

the  story  of  one  of  those  noble  lives  before  which  power  and  difficulty  recoil,  and 
give  up  the  contest" — Eclectic  Review. 


MEMOIR  AND  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE   REV. 

JAMES  D.  BURNS,  M.A.,  of  Hampstead.   By  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton.   With  Portrait.    Small  Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  such  sympathy  of  piety,  friendship,  and  genius,  exists 
between  a  biographer  and  his  subject.  It  makes  the  book  very  precious — a  memorial 
of  the  one  as  much  as  the  other." — British  Quarterly  Review. 


NOONTIDE   AT    SYCHAR ;   or.  The  Story  of  Jacob's 

Well.     By  the    Rev.   J.    R.    Macduff,    D.D.     With  Vignettes.      Small 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  pleasant  and  profitable  religious  studies 
published  by  Dr.  Macduff." — Dailv  Review. 


DEEP  DOWN.     A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Mines.     By  R.  M. 

Ballantvne,  Author  of  **  The  Life  Boat,"  etc    With  Illustrations.    Small 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

**  This  is  just  the  subject  for  Mr.  Ballantyne,  whose  stories  in  connection  with 
that  enterprise  and  adventure  which  have  made  England  great  are  amongst  the  best 
of  modern  days." — Daily  News. 


FAMILY   PRAYERS   FOR   FOUR   WEEKS.      With 

Additional  Prayers  for  Especial  Days  and  Occasions.     By  the  Very  Rev. 
Henry  Law,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Gloucester.    Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Thoroughly  sound  and  scriptural,  and  really  devotional." — Christian  Observer, 


LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  JOHN  MILNE,  M.A.,  of 

Perth.    By  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.  With  Portrait.   Crown  8vo,  6s. 
cloth. 

*•  Written  with  the  elegance,  sound  judgment,  and  good  feeling  which  were  to 
be  expected  from  Dr.  Bonar ;  and  being  given  to  a  large  extent  in  the  autobiogra- 
phical form,  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  more  trustworthy  and  valuable." — British  atid 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO 

THE  GALATIANS.  With  Sermons  on  the  Principal  Topics  contained  in  it. 
By  the  Rev.  Emilius  Bavlev,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St  John's,  Paddington.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d-  cloth. 

"  Admirable  commentjuy.    It  is  full  of  well  arranged  and  well  digested  matter, 
and  without  any  pedantry,  it  is  scholarlike  in  its  criticisms.*' — Record. 
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TALES  FROM  ALSACE ;  or.  Scenes  and  Portraits  from 

Life  in  die  Days  of  the  Refbrmatioii,  as  diawn  finmii  Old  Cbnmicles.    Trans* 

lated  bom  the  Gennan.  ^  Cfown  8«o,  3s.  6d.  docb. 
"  We  hare  not  fior  a  long  time  pesiised  a  more  ddigfatfid  book.     ..... 

we  are  certain  vberever  it  is  read  it  will  be  a  j;reat  iavouzite  with  joai%  and  bid.** — 
Dailf  Revitw. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  MALAN, 

OF  GENEVA.    67  one  of  his  SonsL    With  Portrait  and  Engravings.    Post 
SvOy  7S.  6d.  doth 
"  We  fee!  ourselves  in  this  bic^xaphy  brought  into  contact  widi  an  humble  bat 
truly  saintly  man,  whom  to  know  is  to  lore,  and  whom  it  is  imposable  to  know  with- 
out being  ourselves  benefited.**— CArir/ai»  Work. 


FAMILY  PRAYERS   FOR   A   MONTH,   with  a  few 

Prayers  for  Special  occaaons.      By  die  Rev.  J.  W.  Reeve,  M.A.,  Portman 
Chai)eL     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
"Admirably  suited  for  the  devodons  of  a  Christian  household.*' — Rock. 

BEACONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Henry 

Law,   M^,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Author  of   "  Christ  is  All,"  etc.     Small 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Dr.  Law's  work  overflows  with  striking  and  beautiful  images,  briefly  erfaessec 
in  short,  incisive  sentences,  often  musical  in  their  cadence,  and  melodious  as  poetrr 
itscirr— Rock. 


THE  WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  JAMES  HAMILTON, 

D.D.,  F.L.S.    Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  post  8vo,  each  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
"  More  than  most  men  he  has  embalmed  his  qualides  in  his  writings.    .    .    They 
well  doiCTve  to  be  published  in  a  permanent  form,  and  this  handsome  library  edidon 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  many  (amilies." — Freeman. 


OUR    FATHER    IN    HEAVEN.      The  Lord's    Prayer 

Familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated.    A  Book  for  the  Young.    By  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  Edinburgh.    With  lUustradons.;,    Small  Crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 
cloth. 
**  We  know  no  better  book  of  its  Xan^y-^Edinbur^h  Evening  Conrant. 
"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
our  language.  ''''—Evangelical  Magazifie. 


RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS:  or.  Begin  at  Home.  By  M.  M. 

Gordon,  Audior  of  ''Work;   Plenty  to  Do.  and  How  to  Do  it.**    Small 

^^  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  limp  cloth. 

'*  The  purpose  of  the  publication  is  for  circulation  amongst  the  female  inmates  of 
cpttagcH  and  working  men's  houses,  or  to  be  read  at  mothers' or  daughters'  meetings. 
*  or  these  ends  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  suitable,  and  fitted  to  be  widely  useful.  — 
Aberdeen  Free  Press. 


FROM  SEVENTEEN  TO  THIRTY.     The  Town  Life 

li«tny«7rom^S?Hiin^""rV'    ^?  '^^\  Temptations,  and  Advantages. 
Hs  6d  cloth         Jo^^P^-    ^y  the  R«v.  Thomas  Binnev.    Small 

exceed  die  quiet  dignity,  beauty,  and  simplicity  of  style  in  which 

cnt  «Sll  anvtSn'  f^T^*^  "^  wise, scriptural  exposition,  but  we 
nt  recall  anydung  diat  approaches iV'—Englishlftde^e^uient. 


JAMES   NISBET  AND  CO. 


THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  INDEX.     Pointing  out  the 

History  and  Progress  of  Sunday  Schools,  with  approved  modes  of  Instruction, 
etc.,  etc.  By  R.  G.  Pardee,  A.M.  With  Introductory  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  Edinburgh.     Small  Crown  8vo,  2S.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  author  has  succeeded  in  an  admirable  manner  in  producing  a  work  that  will 
stand  pre-eminently  as  the  teacher's  handbook.  We  have  not  found  one  subject  of 
any  importance  to  the  teacher  which  he  has  not  considered."— -^if«^/r  Review. 


MEMORIES  OF  OLIVET.     By  die  Rev.  J.  R.  Machduff, 

D.D.  With  Vignette.  Post  8vo,  6s.  6d.  cloth, 
**  The  almost  photographic  clearness  with  which  every  point  around  Jerusalem  is 
described,  and  the  frequent  though  unobtrusive  illustration  of  the  sacred  text  from 
eastern  lifci  together  with  the  vivid  realization  of  the  movements  of  our  Saviour 
during  the  last  few  days  of  his  earthly  career,  make  the  Memories  of  Olivet  a  most 
valuable  companion  in  the  study  of  the  preacher  and  teacher,  and  in  the  chamber  of 
the  home  student." — Record, 


THE   LIFE  OF   THE   LATE   REV.   DR.  MARSH, 

of  Beddington.    By  his  Daughter,  the  Author  of  "  English  Hearts  and  Eng- 
lish Hands,"  etc.    With  Portrait.     Post  8vo,    xos.  cloth;   Ctieap  Edition, 
Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
**  We  have  read  this  volume  with  much  interest,  and  can  recommend  k  as  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  Dr.  Marsh's  life  and  career,  and  of  the  associations  connected  with 
them." — Times.  

MEMORIES  OF  GENNESARET;  or,  Our  Lord's  Minis- 

trations  in  Galilee.    With  a  new  and  extended  Preface,  from  observations 
made  upon  the  spot.     By  the  Rev.  J.  R.    Macduff,    D.D.      Post  8vo, 
€s.  6d.  cloth. 
**  An  excellent  and  exceedingly  attractive  work.    Its  character  is  simplicity,  ear- 
nestness, and  devotedness." — Wittuss. 


THE  PEARL  OF  PARABLES.     Notes  on  the  Parable 

of  the  Prodigal  Son.    By  the  late  Jambs  Hamilton,  D.D.     With  Twelve 
Illustrations  by  Selous.   Printed  on  toned  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.  Small 
4to,  8s.  6d.  cloth.    Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  Plates,  i6mo,  zs.  6d.  cloth. 
"A  booklike  this  is  a  very  rich  enjoyment  for  both  mind  and  heart.    Amore  fitting 
gift-book  for  young  men  could  hardly  be  conceived." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY  OF  THE  TRANSMU- 
TATION OF  SPECIES  EXAMINED.    By  a  Graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Cambridge.    Demy  8vo,  los.  6d.  cloth. 
"  The  volume  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit.     ...     It  indicates  jextensive 
reading,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Transmutation  school 
of  thinking,  great  mastery  of  the  abundant  material  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
author,  and  a  large  infusion  of  common  sense." — British  Quarterly  Review. 


PLAIN  SERMONS  ON  THE  GOSPEL  MIRACLES. 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Roberts,   M.A.    Crown  8vo,  55.  cloth. 
**  Plain  and  simple,  without  attempt  at   critical   disquisition  or   philosophical 
inquiry,  they  are  earnest,  scriptural,  and  attractive.    The  style,  with  nothing  lofty 
in  it,  IS  pleasant,  and  the  sermons  are  thoroughly  readable." — Church  of  England 
Magazine, 


lO  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  SHADOW  AND  THE  SUBSTANCE.    A  Second 

Series  of  Addresses  by  Stevenson  A.  Blackwood,  Esq.    Small  Crown  8vo. 
3S.  doth  limp,  as.  6d.  doth  board& 

"A  very  thoughtful  and  thorough! v  scriptural  view  of  the  Passover.  ...  To 
those  who  wish  for  useful  reading  to  adult  dasses,  or  to  mothers'  meetings,  we  com- 
mend this  hook."—Jiecord.         __^ 

THE  PROPHET  OF  FIRE ;  or,  The  Life  and  Times  of 

Elijah,  and  their  Lessons.    By  the  Rev.  J.   R  Macduff,  D.D.    PoatSvo, 
6s.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Full  of  mddent,  rich  in  illustration,  smooth  and  pleasing  in  style,  and  abounding 
in  practical  lessons.'*— jS'a^/asA  Presiyterian  Messens^. 


THE    PRAISE-BOOK ;   being  «  Hymns  of  Praise,**  with 

accompanying  Tunes.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Reid.  M.A.      Harmonies  written  or 
revised  by  HL  E.  Dibdin.    Crown  4to,  7s.  6d.  cloth  elegant. 


"  This  magnificent  volume  has  no  rival,  at  least  we  know  of  none  published  in 
England.    It  is  a  standard  book  both  as  to  hymns  and  music." — Sword  and  TrcnueL 


ST.  PAUL  ;    His   Life   and  Ministry  to   the  Close   of  his 

Third  Missionary  Journey.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney.    Crown  8vo, 

5s.  cloth. 

**  Mr.  Binney  has  elaborated  into  a  volume  his  magnificent  lectures  on  St  Paul's 
Life  and  Ministry.  .  .  .  Mr.  Binney's  books  need  no  commendation  of  ours." — 
Quarterly  Messenger  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

SUNSETS   ON  THE  HEBREW  MOUNTAINS  ;  or. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  Biographies  of  Sacred  Story  viewed  from  Life's 
Qose.     By  the  Rev.  J.  R   Macduff,  D.D.    Post  Svo,  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Dr.  Macduff  has  rightly  appredated  the  characters  he  has  described,  and  has 
truthfully  delineated  their  features.  The  points  of  instruction,  too,  which  he  draws 
from  them  are  apposite,  scriptural,  and  telung." — Church  oj England  Magazitu. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE ;  or,  The  Stoiy  of  a  Great  Fight 

between  Man  and  the  Sea.     By  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  "The  Life- 
boat," etc.,  etc.     Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

**  Interesting  to  all  readers." — Arbroath  Guide. 

"A  story  at  once  instructive  and  amusing." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


FIFTY-TWO   SHORT    SERMONS    FOR    FAMILY 

READING.     By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 
"  These  are  short  plain  sermons  for  family  reading,  and  are  admirably  fitted  for 
so  good  a  purpose." — English  Presbyterian  Messenger. 


THE  LIFEBOAT  :  A  Tale  of  our  Coast  Heroes.    A  Book 

for  Boys.    By.  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  **  The  Lighthouse,"  etc    With 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

**  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Ballantyne 's  excellent  stories  for  the  young.     They  are 

all  well  written,  full  of  romantic  incidents,  and  are  of  no  doubtful  moral  tendency : 

on  the  contrary,  they  are  invariably  found  to  embody  sentiments  of  true  piety,  and 

manhness  and  virtue." — Inverness  Advertiser. 


RGIVENESS,  LIFE,  AND  GLORY.     Addresses  by 

n'^f  J^^*^'^^^^^'  ^^-     Small  Crown  8vo,  as.  cloth  limp  ;  2s.  6d.  doth  boards. 


:y  are  all  solemn  and  Sfiaichmg^Morning  Advertiser, 
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HYMNS  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE.   By  Horatius  Bonar, 

D.D.  Firstj  Second,  and  Third  Series,  Crown  8vo,  each  5s.  clodi.  Also, 
Pocket  Editions,  Royal  32010,  each  is.  6d.  Also  a  Royal  Edition,  printed  at 
the  Chiswick  Press,  and  handsomely  bound.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

^  "There  is  a  freshness  and  vigour,  an  earnestness  and  a  piety  in  these  compo- 
sitions, which  is  very  gratifying.  The  language  is  highly  poetical." — Evangelical 
Christaidom. 

THE   POEMS   OF  GEORGE  HERBERT.     Illustrated 

in  the  highest  style  of  Wood  Engraving,  by  Birket  Foster,  Clayton,  and  Noel 
Humphreys.     Post  4to,  12s.  cloth  elegant. 

**  There  have  been  many  editions  of  Herbert's  Poetical  Works.    One  of  the  most 
splendid  is  that  of  Nisbet,  London."— jff«fyf/(p/«</za  Briiannica, 


ILLUSTRATIVE  GATHERINGS  FOR  PREACH- 
ERS AND  TEACHERS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bowks,  B.A.  First  and 
Second  Series,  Small  Crown  8vo,  each,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Its  tone  is  thoroughly  evangelical  and  spiritual,  and  it  is  fitted  to  furnish  useful 
hints  and  illustrations  to  the  Christian  teacher." — Christian  Witness. 


ENGLISH  HEARTS  AND  ENGLISH  HANDS  ;   or, 

The  Railway  and  the  Trenches.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Memorials  of  Captain  Hed- 

ley  Vicars."  Small  Crown  8vo,  ss.  cloth.  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  2s.  cloth  limp. 

**  The  Memorials  of  Vicars  and  these  Memorials  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Navvies 

are  books  of  precisely  the  same  type,  and  must  not  be  overlooked.    We  recognize 

in  them  an  honesty  of  purpose,  a  purity  of  heart,  and  a  warmth  of  human  affection, 

combined  with  a  religious  faith,  that  are  very  beautiful." — Times. 


THE  EXETER  HALL  LECTURES  TO  YOUNG 

MEN,  from  their  commencement  in  1845-6,  to  their  termination  in  186^-5,  all 
uniformly  printed,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  embellished  witn  por- 
traits of  the  Friends  and  Patrons  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Complete  in  20  vols.,  price  of  each  volume,  4s. ;  or  the  whole  series  for  ;^3. 


MATTHEW  HENRY'S   COMMENTARY  ON  THE 

HOLY  BIBLE,  comprising  upwards  of  7000  Pages,  well  printed  (the  Notes  as 
well  as  the  Text  in  clear  and  distinct  type)  on  good  paper,  forming  Nine 
Imperial  8vo  volumes,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     Price  J63  3s.  cloth. 

•»*  The  work  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  extra  bindings,  of  which  a  list 

vdll  be  forwarded  on  application. 


THE  REV.  THOS.   SCOTT'S   COMMENTARY   ON 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  comprising  Marginal  References,  a  copious  Topical 
Index,  Fifteen  Maps,  and  Sixty-nine  Engravings,  illustrative  of  Scripture 
Incidents  and  Scenery.  Complete  in  6  voU.  4to,  published  at  £^  4s.,  now 
offered  for  £2  los. 

THE    BIBLE   MANUAL  :    an  Expository  and   Practical 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Scripture,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order : 
forming  a  Hand-book  of  Biblical  Elucidation  for  the  use  of  JFamihes,  Schools, 
and  Students  of  the  Word  of  God.  Translated  from  the  German  Work, 
edited  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  C.  G.  Barth,  of  Calw,  Wurtemberg.  Itaperial 
8vo,  I2S.  cloth. 


14  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  EIGHTEENPENNY  JUVENILE  SERIES, 

Uniform  in  size  and  binding,  z6mo,  with  Illustrations,  each  is.  6d.  cloth. 


1.  AUNT  EDITH  ;  or,  Love  to  God  the  Best  Motive. 

2.  SUSY'S  SACRIFICE.     By  Alice  Gray. 

3.  KENNETH  FORBES  ;  or,  Fourteen  Ways  of  Studying 

the  Bible. 

4.  LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY,  and  other  Tales. 

5.  CLARA  STANLEY ;  or,  a  Summer  among  the  HilJs. 

6.  THECHILDRENOF  BLACKBERRY  HOLLOW. 

7.  HERBERT  PERCY  ;  or,  From  Christmas  to  Easter. 

8.  PASSING  CLOUDS ;  or,  Love  conquering  Evil. 

9.  DAYBREAK ;  or.  Right  Stmggling  and  Triumphant. 

0.  WARFARE  AND  WORK ;  or.  Life's  Progress. 

1.  EVELYN  GREY.     By  the  Author  of  "  Clara  Stanley." 

2.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GRAVELYN  FAMILY. 

3.  DONALD  ERASER.  By  the  Author  of"  Bertie  Lee." 

4.  THE  SAFE  COMPASS,  AND  HOW  IT  POINTS. 

By  Rev.  R.  Newton.  D.D. 

5.  THE  KING'S    HIGHWAY;  or,  Illustrations  of  the 

Commandments.    By  the  same. 

6.  BESSIE    AT    THE    SEASIDE.      By    Joanna    H. 

Matthews. 

7.  CASPER.      By  the  Authors    of  "The    Wide  Wide 

World,"  etc. 

8.  KARL  KRINKEN  ;  or,  The  Christmas  Stocking.     By 

the  same. 

9-  MR.  RUTHERFORD'S  CHILDREN.    By  the  «aine. 
2a  SYBIL  AND  CHRYSSA.    By  the  same. 
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THE  EIGHTEEN  PENNY  JUVENILE  SERIES-ConiiuMd, 

21.  HARD  MAPLE.     By  the  same. 

22.  OUR  SCHOOL  DAYS.     Edited  by  C.  S.  H. 

23.  AUNT  MILDRED'S  LEGACY.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Best  Cheer,"  etc. 

24.  MAGGIE  AND    BESSIE,  AND   THEIR  WAY 

TO  DO  GOOD.    By  Joanna  H.  Matthews. 

25.  GRACE  BUXTON;  or,  The   Light  of  Home.      By 

Emma  Marshall. 

26.  LITTLE    KATY  AND  JOLLY   JIM.      By  Alice 

Gray. 

27.  BESSIE  AT  SCHOOL.     By  Joanna  H.  Matthews. 

28.  BESSIE  AND  HER  FRIENDS.    By  the  same. 

29.  BESSIE  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS.     By  the  same. 

30.  HILDA  AND  HILDEBRAND  ;    or,  The  Twins  of 

',  Femdale  Abbey. 

31.  GLEN  ISLA.     By  Mrs.  Drummond. 

32.  LUCY  SEYMOUR  ;  or,  «'  It  is  more  Blessed  to  give  than 

to  receive."    By  the  same. 

33.  LOUISA  MORETON;  or,  "Children,  obey  your  Parents 

in  all  things."    By  the  same. 

34.  THE    WILMOT    FAMILY;  or,    « They   that  deal 

truly  are  His  delight."    By  the  same. 

35.  SOWING  IN  TEARS,  AND  REAPING  IN  JOY. 

By  Franz  Hoffmann.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Faber. 

36.  BESSIE    ON    HER    TRAVELS.      By    Joanna    H. 

Matthews. 

37.  LITTLE  NELLIE  ;  or.  The  Clockmaker's  Daughter. 

38.  THREE  LITTLE  SISTERS.     By   Mrs.  MARSHAL^ 

Author  of"  Daisy  Bright." 

39.  MABEL  GRANT.     A  Highland  Story. 

40.  THE  RETURN  FROM  INDIA.     By  the  Author  of 

'*  Hilda  and  Hildebrand,**  Ac. 

41.  THE  COURT  AND  THE  KILN. 

42.  SILVER  SANDS. 
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Percy." 
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21.  TALES  FROM  ALSACE;  or.  Scenes  and  Portraits 
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